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'^HE  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  who,  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
used  and  abused  the  proMbitive  system  to  the  last  excess,  as 
an  instrument  of  war  against  this  country,  appears,  before  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  in  the  solitude  of  St.  Helena,  to  have  formed  a 
more  correct  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  true  commercial 
policy  of  France  and  of  the  commercial  interests  of  mankind. 
It  is  related  in  one  of  the  conversations  of  the  exiled  conqueror, 
that  he  wound  up  his  opinion  on  the  restrictive  or  protective 
system  of  commercial  policy,  as  applied  to  the  French  nation,  by 
these  remarkable  words: — *  We  must  fall  back  on  the  free 

*  navigation  of  the  sea,  and  the  entire  freedom  of  universal  inter- 

*  change' 

M.  Michel  Chevalier,  who  quotes  this  sentence  in  the  last 
page  of  his  book,  then  proceeds  to  terminate  his  unanswerable 
confutation  of  the  protective  system,  by  the  no  less  pregnant 
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and  prophetic  remark  —  *  It  is  from  the  heir  of  Napoleon  that 
*  we  dare  to  ask  the  fulfilment  of  this  design.’ 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  proceeded  to  fulfil  this 
design  by  the  only  means  in  his  power,  namely,  by  a  Treaty 
of  Commerce  with  the  nation  most  advanced  in  freedom  of 
trade,  inspired  and  negotiated  by  an  Englishman  whom  we  are 
proud  to  call  the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade,  and  extending  quite 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  the  French  Government  at  this 
time  to  advance.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  the  freedom  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  and  of  the  candour  we  profess,  if  we  could 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  present  Head  of  the  Government 
in  France,  however  much  on  other  grounds  we  may  dislike 
his  policy  and  distrust  his  character.  If,  as  we  trust,  this 
Treaty  lasts  long  enough  to  bear  its  natural  fruits,  it  will 
be  regarded  hereafter  as  the  most  important  victory  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  could  achieve,  for  it  has  been  won  over  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  ignorance  of  his  own  subjects,  and  the  interested 
hostility  of  many  of  his  own  supporters  and  advisers.  The 
wisdom  of  his  policy  will  be  recognised  in  France,  when, 
by  the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions,  he  has  succeeded 
in  placing  the  first  necessaries  of  life  at  a  cheaper  rate 
within  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  in  opening 
broader  channels  of  communication  between  that  country  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  No  doubt,  this  measure  is  of 
incomparably  greater  moment  to  France  than  it  can  be  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  are  surprised  that  this  remark  should  have  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  objectors  to  the  Treaty.  In 
France  it  inaugurates  a  new  era  by  substituting  protection  for 
prohibition,  by  relieving  the  raw  material  of  manufactures  from 
pernicious  restrictions,  by  introducing  a  change  which  will  be 
felt  in  all  the  relations  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Such  a  re¬ 
volution  is  comparable — and  alone  comparable — to  the  effect 
in  this  country  of  the  measures  of  commercial  reform  which 
were  commenced  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1843,  and  consummated  by 
the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  It  is  a  traism  to  say  that  on 
our  side  very  little  remained  to  be  performed.  But  is  that  a 
reason  for  underrating  the  magnitude  of  the  change  abroad  ? 
To  the  British  Parliament  and  the  British  nation  belongs  the 
lasting  glory  of  having  led  the  way  in  that  course  of  social 
improvement  which  the  economists  and  philosophers  of  this 
country  hj^d  been  the  first  to  urge  upon  the  convictions  of 
mankind.  Having  therefore  but  little  change  to  make  in  the 
tariffs  of  England  in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  exact  conformity 
with  the  standard  of  our  principles,  it  is  a  memorable  achieve- 
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ment  that  these  last  reductions  should  have  helped  to  bring 
about  in  France  changes  of  far  greater  magnitude.  It  is 
further  remarkable,  that  this  work  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
effected  by  the  same  man  to  whom  England  owes,  by  the 
avowal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  the  repeal  of  ^e  Com 
Laws.  That  triumph  indeed  was  shared  by  many  others,  not 
in  our  judgment  less  deserving  of  praise  than  Mr.  Cobden ; 
for  in  that  contest,  he  had  in  fact  become  the  representative 
of  a  power  more  irresistible  than  his  own  eloquence,  the  en¬ 
lightened  will  of  the  people  of  England.  But  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  French  Commercial 
Treaty,  Mr.  Cobden  must  have  displayed  the  same  force  of 
argument,  clothed  in  a  more  flexible  and  insinuating  form.  He 
has  adapted  himself  with  great  tact  and  skill  to  a  state  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  very  reverse  of  that  with  which  he  had  formerly 
dealt  as  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Secresy,  minute  diplomatic 
precautions,  the  habits  of  a  Court,  and  that  the  Court  of  an 
absolute  Sovereign  accustomed  to  conceal  his^thoughts  even 
from  his  own  ministers,  were  the  conditions  under  which  Mr. 
Cobden  found  himself  called  upon  to  act.  The  result  shows 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  not  failed  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  design  embodied  in  the  remark  of  the  founder  of  his 
throne — that  he  has  thought  it  his  interest  and  his  duty  to 
look  to  the  general  interest  of  the  consumer,  rather  than 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  producer — that  he  believes  abundance 
to  be  a  better  foundation  of  his  power  than  scarcity — and 
that  he  hopes  to  solve  the  problem  which  no  other  country  in 
Europe  but  England  has  hitherto  attempted  to  deal  with, 
namely,  to  reduce  the  price  of  living  for  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  on  easier  terms  a  more  adequate  supply  of  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life.  These  are  the  arguments,  these  are  the  facts, 
which  brought  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  and 
enabled  him  to  act  on  the  advice  of  M.  Fould,  Ministre  d’Etat, 
!M.  Rouher,  Ministre  du  Commerce,  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  and 
Mr.  Cobden.  To  these  five  persons  the  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  in  France  was  strictly  confined;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  most  advant^eous  measure  to  popular  interests 
ever  taken  by  the  French  Government  was  carried  on  with  as 
much  mystery  and  precaution  as  a  conspiracy  agmnst  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  nation.  We  shall  presently  see  that  by  no  other 
means  could  the  measure,  or  even  the  removal  of  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  laws,  have  been  carried  at  all. 

■  It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  place  to  deal  with  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  treaty  on  this  side  of  the 
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Channel.  They  have  been  made  and  answered  in  the  profier 
place.  Some  of  them  are  no  doubt  well-foundetl,  and  we  should 
have  preferred  it  if  the  French  Government  had  been  in  a 
condition  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  without  any 
negotiation  or  any  treaty  at  all.  One  reply  meets  almost  all 
these  objections ;  they  are  addressed  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
accidents  or  outward  conditions  of  this  transaction — the  time,  the 
nature  of  the  reductions,  the  mode  of  levying  the  altered  duties, 
the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  made  good,  &c. ;  but  before  the 
Treaty  has  been  in  operation  three  years  these  details  will  be 
forgotten;  already  they  have  lost  much  of  the  importance  at 
first  attributed  to  them,  and  the  two  richest  and  most  civilised 
countries  in  the  Avorld,  united  by  closer  bonds  of  interest  than 
a  political  alliance  can  create,  will  gradually  become  more  and 
more  indispensable  to  each  other’s  welfare.  Remove  these  barriers, 
by  whatever  process,  and  depend  upon  it  the  fertilising  stream  will 
flow.  The  exchange  of  a  hundred  commodities,  heretofore  scarcely 
known,  will  h&ve  commenced.  Interests  will  spring  up  of  far 
greater  moment  to  the  peace  of  this  world  than  those  monopolies 
which  conceive  themselves  to  be  threatened  with  instant  death 
in  the  atmosphere  of  commercial  freedom.  This  is  the  principle 
on  which  the  treaty  has  been  negotiated  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
defence  enough,  it  is  not  ujwn  the  narrower  grounds  of  an  inter¬ 
national  bargain  that  we  shall  seek  to  justify  it.  Yet  even 
in  England  objections  of  every  kind  have  been  taken,  and 
instead  of  the  eagerness  we  once  professed  to  urge  foreign 
nations  to  follow  us  in  the  career  of  Free  Trade,  it  might  be 
supposed  from  the  tone  of  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  we  grudged  them  a  participation  in  that  system  which 
has  been  of  such  incalculable  advantage  to  this  countrj'.  The 
restrictive  and  prohibitive  system  of  France  has  operated  indi¬ 
rectly  as  a  protection  on  British  j)roduce  and  industry,  because 
it  places  the  French  producer  and  manufacturer  under  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  all  foreign  markets  w'here  he  has  to  compete  with 
ourselves,  and  therefore  forsooth  we  have  no  interest  in  over¬ 
turning  it  Thus  it  is  that  something  of  the  old  jealousy  of  the 
wealth  and  success  of  foreign  nations  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  this 
opposition  to  the  Treaty.  It  is  beneficial  to  ourselves,  but  we 
are  a  little  afraid  it  may  prove  more  beneficial  to  them,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  already  entered  upon  a  large  amount  of  that  com¬ 
mercial  freedom  which  they  are  now  about  to  taste.  Such  an 
argument  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  true  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade,  and  the  true  interests  of  civilisation  —  such  a  sentiment 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of  this  country.  Let  us 
have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  act  upon  the  priuci[>le  ex- 
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pressed  more  than  a  century  ago  by  David  Hume,  in  his  essay 
on  Jealousy  of  Trade,  when  he  exclaimed,  that  ‘  Not  only  as 
‘  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subject,  he  prayed  for  the  flourishing 
‘  commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itself.* 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  attempt  to  decry  the  first  efforts  of 
France  to  break  the  bonds  of  the  prohibitive  system  originates 
in  motives  nearly  akin  to  those  which  formerly  dictated  the 
enactment  of  hostile  tariffs  and  protective  duties  against  her. 
Tiie  one  is  as  narrow  and  malignant  a  fallacy  as  the  other ;  and 
the  time  cannot  now  be  very  distant  when  both  nations  will  look 
back  with  amazement  on  the  broken  barriers  which  ignorant 
prejudices  and  mischievous  laws  once  raised  between  the  two 
wealthiest  and  most  industrious  countries  in  the  world. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  this  exploit,  and  of  the 
prodigious  obstacles  to  the  success  of  such  a  negotiation,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  the  French 
tariff ;  and  as  these  facts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole  system 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  couiitHes,  we  shall 
without  further  preface  conduct  our  readers  rapidly  through  the 
long  series  of  these  aberrations,  which  are  described  in  detml  in 
the  excellent  works  before  us.  For  it  must  here  be  observed, 
that  although  France  has  produced  not  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  economists  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  century  —  al¬ 
though  she  may  boast  of  the  benevolence  and  originality  of 
Turgot,  the  honest  independence  of  Mollien,  the  scientific  pre¬ 
cision  of  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  the  wit  and  logic  of  Bastiat,  the 
energy  and  courage  of  L<;on  Faucher  *,  and  the  indefatigable 
perseverance  of  Michel  Chevalier  in  the  cause  which  he  has  at 
last  had  the  happiness  of  bringing  to  a  successful  termination,  the 
progress  of  Free  Trade  opinions  has  been  extremely  slow — all 
the  arguments  and  eloquence  in  the  w’orld  have  utterly  failed  to 
produce  any  impression  on  the  banded  ignorance  and  interests 
of  the  French  Protectionists,  and  they  will  yield,  like  our  own 
agriculturists,  to  no  demonstration  but  that  of  positive  ex¬ 
perience.  By  a  singular  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of 

*  M.  Faucher  and  M.  Bastiat,  alas !  have  not  lived  to  witness 
the  growing  success  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  which  they  so  ably  defended.  Their  honourable  and  use¬ 
ful  career  was  prematurely  closed ;  but  in  the  ‘  Melanges  d’Economie 
‘  Politique  ’  of  the  one,  and  the  ‘  Harmonies  Economiques  ’  of  the 
other,  they  have  left  to  their  country  a  repertory  of  the  facts  and 
arguments  whicli  justify  this  change  in  her  commercial  policy.  M. 
Leon  Faucher’s  answer  to  the  Manifesto  of  the  Central  Protectionist 
Committee  in  1847,  is  in  particular  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning  and 
composition.  (Vol.  ii.  p,  509.  of  his  Miscellaneous  Works.) 
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things,  every  one  in  France  eagerly  espouses  the  cause  df 
the  producer,  especially  if  he  be  protected  by  naono{)oly,  and 
denounces  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  A  single  individual 
who  manufactured  needles  in-  one  of  the  central  departments 
had  at  one  time  succeeded  in  convincing  the  community  at  large, 
that  tlic  national  interest  required  that  no  points  and  eyes  but 
his  own  should  be  admitted  to  use.  A  larger  class  of  capitalists 
has  brought  the  country  to  believe  that  the  perfection  of  public 
interest,  rightly  understood,  is  to  buy  in  the  dearest  market, 
and  to  sell  as  little  as  possible.  Principles  which  would  be 
scouted  as  ruinous  by  the  meanest  private  trader  have  been 
rigorously  applied  to  the  collective  mercantile  operations  of  the 
empire :  and  so  little  influence  has  all  the  writing  of  all  the 
economists  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  French  nation,  that 
these  delusions  are  now  giving  way,  not  to  conviction,  but  to 
the  authority  of  absolute  power. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is,  however,  a  simple  and 
an  obvious  one.  For  the  last  fifty  years  the  dominant  power 
in  France,  and  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion,  have 
been  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  that  class  of 
society  which  was  most  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  indus¬ 
trial  protection.  The  legislative  and  administrative  power  of 
that  class  was  used,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  to  keep  up 
high  prices  and  to  exclude  competition.  The  great  Industrie 
capit^ists  of  F  ranee  defended  the  protective  system  precisely  on 
the  same  grounds  that  the  great  territorial  aristocracy  of  England 
defended  the  Corn  Laws:  they  substituted  their  own  interests 
for  the  interests  of  the  nation.  By  a  curious  turn  in  human 
affairs,  the  French  Revolution,  which  was  pre-eminently  directed 
against  the  privileges  of  caste  and  the  monopolies  of  rank, 
ended  in  creating  privileges  and  monopolies  at  least  as  odious 
and  unjust,  though  they  were  concealed  under  the  mask  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  industry.  But  the  many  still  jmid 
to  enrich  the  few  :  and  whilst  the  fortunes  of  iron-masters  and 
cotton-spinners  increased  enormously  under  a  system  of  arti¬ 
ficial  prices,  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  improved 
less  rapidly  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Commo¬ 
dities  of  primary  necessity  elsewhere,  such  as  iron  utensils  of 
all  kinds,  cheap  woollen  clothing,  and  colonial  produce,  includ¬ 
ing  sugar,  nay,  even  meat  and  foreign  articles  of  food,  were 
still  excluded  from  general  consumption  by  high  duties  and 
prohibitive  laws ;  and  it  was  thought  more  tolerable  that  the 
supply  of  these  commodities  should  be  restricted  to  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay  double  their  value,  than  that  the  French  con¬ 
sumer  should  de^  on  equal  terms  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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The  middle  classes  in  France  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
selfish  rapacity  with  which  they  have  constantly  defended  their 
protected  interests  against  the  interests  of  the<  people,  is  one 
of  the  true  causes  of  the  loss  of  their  political  power;  and 
that  in  our  times  no  class  of  men  can  retain  political  power, 
which  is  not  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  its  own  pecuniary  in¬ 
terests  to  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

‘  The  society  of  France,  the  society  of  Europe,’  says  M.  Cheva¬ 
lier,  in  a  passage  not  more  remarkable  for  its  originality  and  its 
eloquence  than  for  its  truth,  '  is  poor.  Not,  indeed,  if  it  be  com¬ 
pared  with  society  as  it  existed  in  antiquity,  for  the  whole  structure 
of  the  fabric  was  then  different,  and  the  great  majority  of  human 
beings,  degraded  by  slavery  and  excluded  from  all  futurity,  even 
beyond  their  present  life,  were  sunk  in  privations  of  every  kind. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  live  surrounded  by  men,  our  equals  in  the 
eye  of  God,  our  equals  in  the  eye  of  the  law :  but  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  who  belong  to  the  affluent  or  easy  classes  of  society  to  deny, 
that  there  is  a  strange  disproportion  between  the  physical  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  and  their  moral  and  legal  rights.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  admit,  that  society  as  a  whole  is  poor. 

‘  These  words  “  the  society  of  France  is  poor,”  mean  that  France, 
by  her  daily  work,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  does  not  produce  the 
quantity  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  fuel,  of  furniture,  and  of  divers 
other  commodities  which  are  required  to  give  to  thirty-six  millions  of 
human  beings  even  a  very  scanty  degree  of  comfort.  We  boast  of  an 
enlightened  age  ;  but  whatever  may  be  our  pride,  this  is  the  cruel 
proof  that  our  vaunted  civilisation  is  still  extremely  imperfect :  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  extracting  from  this  planet,  fertile  as  it 
is,  the  means  of  a  tolerable  subsistence  for  the  bulk  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  which  great  nations  consist,  notwithstanding  the  unremitting 
toil  to  which  they  submit.’  {^Chevalier,  p.  115.) 

The  great  problem  of  the  government  of  modem  society  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  raise  the  value  of  human  labour  by  creating  a 
more  constant  and  abundant  demand  for  its  products,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  lower  the  price  of  the  natural  or  artificial 
necessaries  of  life  by  creating  a  more  constant  and  abundant 
supply  of  them.  This  is  the  problem  which  freedom  of  trade, 
and  the  free  exchange  of  commodities  according  to  the  wants  of 
man,  undertakes  to  solve :  this  is  the  object  to  which  the  pro¬ 
tective  system,  as  it  has  existed  in  France,  is  directly  oppc«ed, 
because  on  the  one  hand  it  depresses  the  vsdue  of  labour  by 
limiting  the  demand  for  its  produce  to  the  home  market,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  confines  to  the  home  market,  where  prices  are 
raised  by  artificial  restrictions,  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  There  cannot  be  too  much  of  anything  in  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  from  the  moment  its  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
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those  classes  which  were  previously  deprived  of  it,  their  power 
of  consumption  and  their  desire  of  procuring  it  is  absolutely 
illimitable.  To  produce  an  artificial  scarcity  in  order  to  keep 
up  an  artificial  price  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  augment,  by  bad 
legislation,  those  privations  which  are  still  the  lot  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind.  But  this  has  been  the  object  to  which  the 
commercial  legislation  of  France  has  hitherto  tended  for  a  long 
series  of  years. 

The  Imperial  Government,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  led  by 
a  very  natural  and  correct  process  of  reasoning  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  The  Emperor  owes  the  boundless  power  which  he 
enjoys  to  the  votes  of  the  people  at  large.  The  upper  and 
middle  classes  do  not  materially  contribute  to  his  political 
strength  —  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  decidedly  adverse  to 
his  government.  If,  then,  he  can  succeed  in  increasing  the 
supply  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  lowering  the  prices 
of  them,  whilst  he  augments  the  demand  for  French  produce  in 
the  foreign  market,  he  will  confer  a  direct  practical  benefit  on 
that  numerical  majority  of  the  population  which  placed  him  on 
the  throne.  No  other  consideration  would  have  had  sufficient 
force  to  defy  the  opposition  which  Free  Trade  measures  have 
constantly  encountered  in  France;  no  other  result  can  justify 
to  the  French  nation  the  course  which  the  Emperor  has  had  the 
resolution  to  adopt 

M.  Michel  Chevalier  and  M.  Am4  supply  us  in  the  two 
works  before  us  with  an  interesting  and  instructive  narrative  of 
the  origin  and  rise  of  the  protective  system  in  France.  The 
French  tariffs  were  first  reduced  to  a  systematic  form  by  the 
minister  Colbert,  in  1664,  who  lovrered  the  duties  on  exjwrta- 
tion  and  on  raw  material,  and  established  protective  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures.  These  measures  were  no  doubt  the 
germ  of  the  system,  but  Colbert  himself  established  no  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  foreign  produce.  Prohibitions  were  first  introduced  in 
1686,  three  years  after  his  death.  The  duties  paid  under  the 
tariffs  of  1664  and  1667  were,  in  fact,  so  moderate,  that  their 
re-establishment  at  the  present  time  would  be  hailed  as  a 
decided  step  in  the  path  of  Free  Trade,  and  would  now  be 
denounced  as  a  betrayal  of  national  industry  by  the  protected 
interests  of  the  French  manufacturers.  With  some  modifications, 
the  commercial  system  of  Colbert  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
till  the  Revolution ;  though  the  tendency  of  commercial  legis¬ 
lation  lay  towards  greater  severity  of  restriction.  The  two 
most  important  deviations  from  this  system  may  both  be  traced 
to  diplomatic  arrangements  with  England. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Prior  in  Paris,  in  December,  1712, 
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to  open  the  secret  negotiations  with  M.  de  Torcy  which  led  to 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  one  of  the  first  points  the  British  agent 
was  instructed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  press  upon  the  French 
minister  was,  the  restoration  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
two  countries  to  the  basis  of  the  tariff  of  1664  (which  still  at 
that  time  regulated  the  trade  of  the  French  with  the  Dutch), 
and  the  removal  of  the  prohibitions  which  had  been  subsequently 
laid  on  by  the  French  tariffs  of  1699  and  1701.  The  French 
consented  to  give  England  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  of  1664, 
provided  that  the  British  Parliament  should,  two  months  pre¬ 
viously,  liavc  reduced  the  English  duties  on  French  produce  to 
the  same  rates.*  The  Commercial  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  signed  between  the  two  crowns  in  these  terms.  The 
8th  article  provided  that  all  the  French  edicts  and  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  British  trade  and  produce  subsequent  to  the  year  1664 
should  be  abolished,  on  condition  that  Parliament  should  on  this 
side  make  the  same  concessions.  But  this  treaty  was  received 
in  England  with  a  storm  of  opposition.  Forty-six  petitions  from 
trading  and  rural  communities  were  presented  against  ihf  The 
merchants  of  London  asserted  that  Free  Trade  with  France 
would  be  a  worse  calamity  than  the  Great  Fire ;  the  Whigs  of 
that  day  applauded  the  prohibitions  Charles  IT.  —  so  sub¬ 
servient  in  every  other  respect  to  France  —  had  imposed  on 
French  produce ;  the  fury  of  party  heightened  the  terror  of  the 
Protectionists,  and  on  the  question  that  ‘  this  bill  be  now  en- 
*  grossed,’  the  Government  were  beaten,  and  the  Treaty  lost,  by 
a  majority  of  194  to  185. 

From  that  time  down  to  1785  the  trade  of  the  two  countries 
was  placed  under  the  closest  restrictions ;  and  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that,  .according  to  the  mistaken  opinions  of  the 
times,  tlie  prohibitive  policy  of  England  provoked  and  inflamed 
the  retaliatory  measures  of  France.  We  are  indebted  to  Lord 

*  The  whole  question  is  discussed  by  Bolingbroke  in  his  despatch 
to  Prior  of  19th  January,  1713,  published  in  the  Hardvvicke  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  606. 

f  An  abstract  of  these  petitions  is  given  in  a  French  edition  of 
the  Commercial  Treaties  of  1713  and  1786,  published  at  Paris  in 
1814.  The  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Worcester  petitioned, 
against  it  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  orchards  in  that  county, 
who  represented  that  the  brandy  distilled  from  cider,  perry,  and  ver¬ 
juice  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  French  brandy,  but  that 
the  admission  of  French  brandy  would  be  fatal  to  the  trade.  We 
laugh  at  the  folly  of  our  forefathers,  yet  has  not  precisely  the  same 
argument  been  repeated  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Treaty  of 
1860,  even  on  this  side  of  the  Channel? 
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Overstone  for  a  reprint  of  Dean  Tucker’s  rare  and  curious  essay 
on  tlie  *  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  which  respectively 
‘  attend  France  and  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  Trade,’  a 
tract  which  first  appeared  in  1750,  and  has  now  been  republished 
in  the  collection  of  scarce  and  valuable  tracts  on  commerce 
edited  by  Mr.  MacuUoch,  and  printed  for  private  circulation. 
But  though  the  Dean  may  claim  the  merit  of  antici{)ating  some 
of  the  economical  discoveries  of  a  later  generation,  his  sug- 

festions  with  reference  to  trade  with  France  were  still  dictated 
y  the  narrowest  spirit  of  rivalry  and  exclusion. 

A  change  in  public  opinion  had,  however,  been  effected  by 
the  writings  of  Quesnay  and  the  earlier  French  economists  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  ‘Wealth  of  Nations  * 
on  the  other  aide,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1783. 
And  by  the  18th  article  of  that  treaty  IkL  de  Vergennes  stipu¬ 
lated  that  new  commercial  arrangements  should  be  established 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  footing  of  reciprocity  and 
mutual  advantage.  The  proposal  emanated  from  the  French 
Cabinet,  not  from  our  own ;  the  principal  opposition  to  the 
negotiation  occurred  on  the  side  of  England.  The  more 
honour  does  it  reflect  on  the  administrarion  of  Mr.  Pitt  that, 
rising  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  the  clamour  of  his 
opponents,  he  concluded  that  celebrated  Treaty  of  1786,  which 
would  certainly  have  placed  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  on 
a  very  different  footing,  if  its  ojieration  liad  not  been  arrested 
by  causes  altogether  beyond  his  controL  This  treaty  is,  no 
doubt,  open  to  the  objections  which  apply  to  all  limited  reci¬ 
procal  covenants,  but  its  provisions  were  liberal.  It  reduced  the 
duty  on  French  brandy  to  seven  shillings  a  gallon  ;  it  reduced 
the  duty  on  French  wines  to  the  amount  previously  paid  by  the 
wines  of  Portugal,  viz..  As.  6d.  a  gallon ;  and  it  introduced  a 
system  of  duties  on  the  admission  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
articles  in  both  countries,  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
But  France  was  already  suffering  from  those  causes  of  financial 
ruin  and  public  distress  which  were  rapidly  bringing  on  the 
tremendous  catastrophe  of  1789.  A  foreign  treaty  certainly 
could  not  arrest  those  evUs  ;  and,  as  they  increased,  the  effects 
of  the  treaty  were  confounded  with  the  disasters  arising  from 
the  internal  condition  of  the  country.  By  some  of  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  writers  in  France  the  commercial  Treaty  with  England 
has  been  denounced  as  ‘  incontestably  the  pjincipal  cause  of  the 
*  Revolution  of  1789.’  It  has  therefore  shared  the  unjx)pularity 
which  blasted  all  the  measures  of  that  unhappy  period ;  and 
its  results  have  been  distorted  by  an  imaginary  connexion 
with  political  events.  The  truth  is  that  the  imports  and  exports 
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of  both  countries  under  the  Treaty  Increased  In  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  and  that  under  more  auspicious  circumstances  Its 
benefits  would  have  been  acknowledged  by  both  communities. 

It  was  admitted  at  that  time,  even  by  the  city  of  Kouen, 
that  the  French  cotton  manufacturers  only  required  machines  as 
perfect  as  those  of  England  to  compete  successfully  with  our¬ 
selves.  Great  progress  was  made  by  France  In  all  the  textile 
fabrics,  and  In  1792  she  exported,  according  to  M.  Am6  (p. 
331.),  a  greater  quantity  of  cotton  goods  than  she  exported  In 
1858. 

The  commercial  policy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1790 
was  not  adverse  to  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom.  It 
established  a  uniform  tariff  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  abolished 
all  local  customs  duties ;  and  adopted  a  system  Infinitely  more 
liberal  than  any  which  has  since  obtained  In  the  legislation  of 
France.  But  these  enlightened  measures  were  of  short  duration. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  war  In  1793,  the  first  act  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  to  annul  by  a  decree  all  treaties  of  commerce  with 
countries  at  war  with  France;  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
their  produce ;  and  to  condemn  all  persons  Importing  or  dealing 
In  such  produce  from  England  to  twenty  years’  penal  servitude  In 
Irons.  The  Directory  followed  In  the  same  track,  and  the  law 
of  the  10  Brumaire,  An  V.  absolutely  prohibited  almost  every 
species  of  British  manufactures.  The  violent  restrictions  which 
were  suggested  by  the  furious  hostile  passions  of  a  revolutionary 
war  against  this  country  were  enforced  by  domiciliary  visits 
and  by  all  the  terrors  of  the  penal  code.  Yet,  strange  to  say. 
It  Is  on  this  basis  that  the  commercial  legislation  of  France  h^ 
remained  stationary  for  upwards  of  sixty  years.  This  very  list 
of  prohibitions,  dictated  by  the  frenzy  of  the  French  Republic 
In  1796,  Is  stated  by  M.  Chevalier  to  be  all  but  Identical  with 
the  prohibitory  tariff  in  force  when  he  wrote  In  1852,  and 
which  will  remain  In  force  till  the  treaty  of  1860  comes  Into 
operation ;  even  the  system  of  domiciliary  visits  for  the  seizure 
of  prohibited  merchandise  Is  still  sanctioned  by  the  law.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  war,  Napoleon  extended  these  prohi¬ 
bitory  duties  to  raw  materials  and  articles  of*  colonial  produce 
— cotton  wool  paid  from  600  to  800  fr.  per  100  kilog. ;  raw 
sugar,  300  fr. ;  tea,  900  fr. ;  coffee,  400  fr. ;  Indigo,  900  fr. 
He  also  decreed  the  general  destruction  of  British  goods, 
wherever  they  could  be  seized,  and  large  quantities  of  our 
produce  were  literally  burnt  by  the  French  {x>llce  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent. 

Although  these  insane  measures  were  dictated  by  a  policy  of 
open  war,  the  Interests  which  they  had  protected  contended 
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•with  success  for  the  maintenance  of  similar  prohibitions  on  the 
restoration  of  peace.  No  sooner  were  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces  separated  from  France  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  than 
a  cry  was  raised  by  the  manufacturers  for  absolute  separation 
and  eternal  prohibition  against  those  who  had  scarcely  ceased 
to  be  their  countrymen.  No  sooner  was  Louis  XVIII.  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Tuileries  in  1814,  than  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Rouen  declared,  in  an  address  to  the  Crown,  that 
*  commercial  prohibition  was  a  political  and  social  right’ 
Indeed,  the  introduction  of  the  parliamentary  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  Louis  XVIII.  afforded  additional  weapons  to  the 
prohibitionists.  It  was  thought  good  policy  in  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  to  favour  the  landed  interest  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  accordingly  additional  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  entry  of  live  stock,  of  wool,  and  of  iron,  because  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  iron  in  France  tends  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wood, 
wood  being  the  fuel  chiefly  used  in  the  blast-furnaces.  The 
owners  of  land  are  interested,  for  that  reason,  in  raising  the 
price  of  fuel  throughout  the  country ;  hence  foreign  fuel  was 
heavily  taxed,  and  the  supply  of  that  article  of  first  necessity 
limited.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  both 
before  and  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  represented  with  an 
irresistible  majority  the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  classes : 
and  the  alliance  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  landed  and  the 
manufacturing  interests  defied  all  the  attempts  which  were 
made  from  time  to  time  by  successive  ministers  to  break  down 
this  combination,  and  liberate  the  people  of  France  from  a 
system  of  heavy  duties  and  artificial  prices,  which  in  many 
cases  doubled  the  value  of  articles  of  first  necessity.  To  this 
end  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  England  w'ere 
opened  in  1832  and  again  in  1843— but  without  success.  In 
1842  measures  were  taken  by  M.  Guizot,  in  concert  with  the 
Belgian  Government,  to  remove  the  commercial  barriers  be¬ 
tween  Belgium  and  France;  the  protectionist  majority  of  the 
Chamber  signified  to  the  Cabinet  that  it  would  withdraw  its 
support  from  a  Government  capable  of  betraying  France  to  the 
coal,  the  iron,  and  the  manufactories  of  her  nearest  neighbour. 
!M.  Guizot  and  M.  Duchatel  were  again  compelled  to  yield. 
A  similar  fate  attended  the  treaty  for  the  admission  of  Swedish 
iron,  and  another  for  the  admission  of  Piedmontese  cattle.  In 
1846  the  Government  was  called  upon  by  tlie  Protectionist 
committee  (consisting  chiefly  of  M.  Guizot’s  own  political  sup¬ 
porters)  to  give  an  unqualified  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  prohibitive  system.  Nevertheless  the  French  Government, 
fired  by  the  example  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  did,  in  May  1847, 
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bring  in  a  bill  removing  the  prohibitions  from  298  articles : 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  to  mutilate 
and  destroy  it. 

The  Republic  of  1848,  although  it  had  sprung  from  a  re¬ 
action  against  the  guvernment  of  the  bourgeoisie,  did  nothing 
whatever  to  reduce  the  customs  duties  which  press  most 
heavily  on  the  people.  Raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  coal,  iron, 
corn,  meat,  and  of  course  all  kinds  of  foreign  manufactures,  con¬ 
tinued  subject  to  the  same  imposts  or  to  rigorous  exclusion ; 
and  the  Assemblies  elected  by  universal  suffrage  were  just  as 
protectionist  as  their  predecessors.  In  January,  1851,  the 
question  was  solemnly  tried.  M.  de  Sainte  Beuve  proposed  to 
the  Assembly  at  that  date  to  suppress  all  protective  duties  on 
articles  of  food  and  on  raw  materials;  to  abolish  all  prohibitions ; 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  iron  in  four  years  to  1  fr.  per  100  kils. ; 
to  establish  duties  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  foreign  ma¬ 
nufactured  articles ;  to  suppress  the  differential  duties  in  favour 
of  French  bottoms,  and  to  open  the  trade  of  the  French  colonies. 
To  this  sweeping  proposal  of  Free  Trade,  the  committee  to 
which  the  subject  was  referred  opposed  the  most  determined 
negative.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  M.  Thiers  took  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part,  as  the  well  known  champion  of  prohibition ; 
and  the  .^kssembly  rejected  the  proposal  by  a  majority  of  428 
to  199. 

Since  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire,  the  same  spirit  of 
determined  opposition  to  any  relaxation  of  the  prohibitive  system 
has  constantly  been  displayed,  even  by  those  bodies  which  seem, 
on  all  other  questions,  to  have  no  will  but  a  blind  submission  to 
the  policy  of  the  Emperor.  The  Imperial  Government  has 
avowed  on  all  occasions  its  strong  desire  to  relieve  the  people 
by  the  removal  of  prohibitory  duties  on  commerce.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1853,  some  of  these  duties  were  diminished  by  decree. 
In  1856  the  Emperor  intimated  to  the  British  Plenipotentiary, 
that  he  was  about  to  abolish  the  prohibitive  system,  and  a  law 
was  presented  by  the  Government  for  more  extensive  reduc¬ 
tions  ;  but  as  it  was  defeated  by  large  majorities  at  every  stage, 
the  Government  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  reluctantly  retracted  the  intimation  he  had  conveyed  to  the 
British  Minister.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  specific  pledge 
was  given  to  the  manufacturing  interests  that  they  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  their  monopoly,  at  least,  till  June,  1861;  and 
this  engagement  has  caused  the  postponement  of  the  reductions 
on  manufactured  goods  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  with  England 
of  this  year.  The  same  protectionist  influence  has  governed  the 
trade  in  corn.  The  bad  harvests  of  several  successive  years  had 
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enabled  the  Emperor  to  suspend  the  sliding  scale  from  1853  to 
1859';  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  last  spring,  the 
Government  was  literally  compelled  to  restore  to  its  operation 
that  absurd  and  penucious  law,  —  that  is,  to  perpetuate  the 
effects  of  scarcity  by  artificial  means,  when  the  natural  scarcity 
ceased. 

No  longer  ago  than  the  11th  of  May,  1859,  M.  Rouher,  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  wrote  ^o  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Lille  to  state  that  *  the  Government  had  postponed  the  pro- 

*  mised  inquiry,  and  therefore  also  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 

*  tion  as  to  prohibition.’  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  hereupon 
voted  an  enthusiastic  address  to  the  Emperor  in  which  it  de- 
dared  that  ‘  industry  has  her  victories  as  well  as  war!’  Similar 
assurances  were  given  by  the  Minister  down  to  the  eve  of  the 
publication  of  the  Emperor’s  celebrated  declaration  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade  which  appeared  in  the  ‘  Moniteur  ’  of  the  15th  of 
January  of  this  year ;  and  we  deeply  regret  that  the  salutary 
change  which  has  been  effected,  cannot  even  now  be  attributed 
to  the  legitimate  progress  of  enlightened  principles  by  free  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  that  it  has  been  accompanied,  as  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  by  a  degree  of  secrecy  almost  amounting  to  de¬ 
ception,  and  we  fear  that  this  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
has  tended  to  increase  the  irritation  and  alarm  caused  in  France 
by  an  exaggerated  apprehension  of  the  results  of  the  Treaty. 

We  have  traced  at  some  length  the  history  of  the  French 
tariff,  and  of  the  abortive  efforts  to  reduce  its  prohibitory 
enactments,  because  these  facts  can  alone  convey  to  the  reader 
a  correct  idea  of  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  protective 
system  in  France,  and  of  the  resolution  shown  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Emperor  in  surmounting  it.  We  know  not  which 
most  excites  our  astonishment — the  unabashed  audacity  of  class 
interests  and  the  unbounded  sway  of  antiquated  prejudices  in  a 
country  which  professes  to  have  equality  for  its  principle  and 
intelligence  for  its  guide, — or,  the  power  of  an  absolute  go¬ 
vernment  which  has  carried  such  a  reform  into  effect,  not  by 
the  assent  of  its  own  subjects,  but  by  a  compact  with  a  foreign 
state. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  borrow  from  M.  Chevalier  a  suc¬ 
cinct  account  of  the  prohibitions  existing  in  France  down  to 
the  present  time :  — 

‘  The  French  citizen  is  indefinitely  thwarted  in  his  lawful  desire 
to  procure  materials  and  instruments  where  he  can  best  obtain  them. 
He  is  equally  thwarted,  if  he  desire  to  apply  the  results  of  his  labour 
to  the  purchase  of  articles  of  foreign  extraction.  Amongst  the 
materials  constantly  employed  in  the  useful  arts,  many  are  to  be 
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purchased  at  a  moderate  price  abroad ;  the  French  citizen  is  com* 
polled  to  purchase  them  in  the  home  market  at  a  higher  price.  Thus 
coal,  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  so  many  operations,  the  daily 
bread  of  manufactures,  is  subjected  to  duties  which  they  dare  to  style 
protective  of  national  industry.  Newcastle  coal  is  better  suited  than 
that  of  France  to  certain  purposes,  especially  to  railroads:  that  of 
France  must  be  used.  The  coal  fields  of  France  are  far  from  the 
coast,  and  without  English  coal  no  manufactures  can  be  maintained 
there — so  much  the  worse  for  the  coast.  Steel  is  an  essential  part 
of  tools,  and  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  an  en* 
lightened  government  to  encourage  the  entry  of  it ;  it  is  checked  by 
exorbitant  duties.  By  the  tariff  of  1791,  steel  paid  36  fr.  a  ton. 
Under  the  first  Republic  it  was  admitted  for  a  short  time  at  6  fr.  10  c. 
and  3  fr.  60  c.  Tlie  Emperor  put  99  fr.  on  it.  It  now  pays  1320  fr. 
in  French  bottoms,  and  1413  fr.  in  foreign  bottoms.  Wool  pays  22 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Linen  and  hempen  threads  pay  a  heavy  duty. 
Cotton  and  worsted  twist  are  absolutely  prohibited.  White  and  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  goods  would  speedily  bwome  a  large  source  of  profit 
to  us  if  we  could  import  them  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  re¬ 
exporting  them :  but  the  prohibition  is  maintained.  The  dyers  of 
Rouen  have  asked,  in  like  manner,  for  permission  to  dye  and  re¬ 
export  English  twists  :  the  permission  is  refused  them.  Oleaginous 
seeds,  which  would  furnish  oil  to  our  manufactures,  have  been  taxed 
and  re-taxed.  Implements  and  machinery  are  enormously  taxed, 
where  they  are  not  entirely  prohibited.  All  this  is  called  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  national  industry . 

‘  Corn  pnys  on  importation,  and  so  does  meat.  For  half  a  century 
before  the  first  Revolution  stock  entered  free.  The  Restoration 
first  placed  a  duty  of  3  fr.  30  c.  per  head  on  oxen,  which  was  raised 
in  1826  to  55  fr.  Salted  and  dried  meats  pay  33  fr.  the  100  kilos. ; 
and  pork  36  fr.  30  c. — a  price  which  excludes  them  altogether  from 
the  consumption  of  the  people.  Butter,  cheese,  grease,  oil,  rice, 
and  every  thing  that  man  can  devour,  is  more  or  less  burdened  with 
duties.  The  stuffs  which  may  clothe  his  person  or  furnish  his  house 
are  treated  with  still  greater  severity ;  almost  all  are  prohibited. 
Earthenware,  glass,  hardware,  cutlery,  sadlery,  shoes  and  boots  share 
the  same  fate.  Let  a  French  citizen  merely  examine  the  articles  he 
wears,  even  in  the  simplest  attire,  or  the  objects  which  surround  his 
room.  Nine-tenths  of  the  common  articles  about  him  he  is  forced, 
absolutely  forced,  to  buy  in  France,  even  though  they  are  to  be  had 
cheaper  and  more  to  his  taste  elsewhere.  The  cloth  of  his  coat  and 
surcoat — the  cotton  or  woollen  stuff  of  his  waistcoat — the  long 
cloth  of  his  shirt,  are  all  prohibited ;  —  his  shoes  prohibited  ;  his 
woollen  or  cotton  stockings  prohibited.  As  to  his  furniture,  it  is  the 
same  thing:  the  poor  men’s  iron  cooking  vessel — utensils  in  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  or  tin,  prohibited  ;  implements  of  steel,  prohibited ;  cut¬ 
lery,  prohibited;  locks,  prohibited.  Blankets  pay  220 fr.  the  100 
kilos.,  equal  to  prohibition ;  carpets  pay  275  fr.  to  550  fr.  the  100 
kilos.,  with  the  same  result.  Plated  goods,  prohibited ;  horsehair 
stuffs  the  same  ;  and  all  the  innumerable  tissues  of  wool.  Soap,  es> 
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peciallj  of  the  commoner  sorts,  quite  excluded.  Even  the  arts  pay 
their  tribute — the  painter  for  his  colours,  the  sculptor  for  his  marble. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  compel  French  statuary  to  work  on  native  blocks, 
a  duty  is  imposed  on  foreign  marble,  which  amounts  on  a  statue  of 
the  size  of  life  to  no  less  than  thirty  pounds  sterling.  The  liberty  of 
the  French  consumer  prodigiously  resembles  the  liberty  of  the  press 
as  it  is  described  by  Figaro.’  {Chevalier,  p.  15.) 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  from  this  summary,  which  might 
be  greatly  extended,  how  enormous  is  the  change  to  be  eifected 
by  the  recent  commercial  policy  of  the  Emperor — the  abolition 
of  duties  on  raw  materials,  the  reduction  of  duties  on  coal  and 
iron,  the  adoption  of  duties  on  every  other  article,  heretofore 
prohibited,  not  exceeding  30  per  cent,  on  the  wholesale  price, 
and  being  in  fact  below  that  sum.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
articles  which  may  not  to  some  extent  find  a  market  in  France 
from  abroad,  if  foreign  countries  are  able  to  supply  them  to 
greater  advantage;  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  very 
articles  of  British  manufacture  for  which  a  demand  in  France 
is  likely  to  spring  up,  are  articles  which  have  hitherto  been 
wholly  unknown  to  the  people  of  that  country,  except  by  the 
comparisons  which  the  great  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1856 
allowed  them  to  institute. 

If  the  commercial  policy  of  France  were  that  of  Japan,  at 
once  rejecting  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and  not  caring  to 
augment  her  own  wealth  by  the  exchange  of  French  produce  in 
foreign  markets,  the  application  and  extent  of  her  prohibitive  sys¬ 
tem  would  at  least  be  intelligible.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  case  is,  that  while  she  adhered  with  tenacity  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  even  of  raw  material,  she 
has  sought  with  avidity  and  success  to  extend  her  own  exports 
to  foreign  countries.  And  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  her  own  policy  has  ignorantly  and  absurdly  placed  her 
trade,  such  are  the  natural  resources  of  France,  and  such  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  her  people  in  manufactures,  that  she 
actually  enjoys  even  now  a  foreign  trade  inferior  only  to  the 
trade  of  this  country.  M.  Chevalier,  and  the  leading  Free 
Traders  of  France,  are  guilty  of  some  exaggeration,  when  they 
speak  of  the  restrictive  system,  as  if  it  had  surrounded  the 
Empire  with  a  great  wall  of  China.  The  truth  is,  that  in  spite 
of  this  long  list  of  prohibitions,  and  of  a  legislative  system  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavourable  to  foreign  exchanges,  the  foreign  trade  of 
France  has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  and  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  could  no  longer  exist 
without  it,  than  Manchester  and  Leeds  could  exist  without 
American  cotton  and  Australian  wool. 
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‘  What  would  our  agriculture,  our  manufactures,  and  our 
‘  commerce  now  be,’  exclaims  M.  de  Lavergne,  in  his  admirable 
essay  on  Adam  Smith,  ‘  if  most  of  the  obstacles  to  production 

*  had  not  already  been  abolished  ?  It  is  often  said,  that  French 
‘  manufactures  owe  everything  to  the  protective  system ;  but 

*  people  forget  that  this  system.  Heaven  be  thanked,  is  no 

*  longer  complete ;  and  that  what  passes  through  the  meshes 
‘  causes  a  deception  as  to  what  is  kept  out.  Where  would  be 

*  our  manufactures  of  silks,  cotton  goods,  and  woollens,  if  France 

*  did  not  import  every  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  francs 

I  *  worth  of  foreign  silk,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  worth  of 
'  *  foreign  cotton,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  worth  of  foreign 

*  wool,  and  if  she  did  not  export  some  six  hundred  millions  worth 

j  *  of  woven  goods?  What  would  become  of  us,  if  we  had  not 
I  ‘  already  a  trade  of  seven  hundred  millions  with  Englaftd,  four 
I  *  hundred  and  fifty  with  the  United  States,  three  hundred  and 
1  *  fifty  with  Belgium,  two  hundred  and  fifty  with  Germany  ?  ’ 

The  fact  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  legislative  impediments,  France 
ranks  immediately  after  ourselves  as  one  of  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  powers  of  the  world,  and  as  the  second  great  exporter 
of  manufactured  produce.  This  statement  will  probably  be  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  preconceived  notions  of  many  of  our 
readers,  that  we  shall  support  it  by  a  further  inquiry  into  the 
actual  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the  French  Empire,  taken  from 
official  and  authentic  sources. 

For  the  year  1858,  the  returns  of  the  general  commercial 
movement  of  the  two  countries  give  us  the  following  results  in 
pounds  sterling : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

1858  Real  Value.  Real  Value.  Total. 

‘England  164.583,832  139,782,779  304,366,611 

France  84,250,000  100,250,000  184,500,000 

We  quote  the  returns  of  the  year  1858,  because  it  is  the  latest 
year  for  which  we  have  the  complete  statistical  evidence  of  both 
countries  before  us.  As,  however,  the  commercial  crisis,  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  operated  unfavourably  on 
the  commerce  of  1858  in  both  opuntries,  and  in  about  the  same 
proportion,  we  may  assume  from  an  average  in  the  preceding 
years,  and  from  what  we  know  of  1859  in  round  numbers, 

I  that  the  actual  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  France 
combined,  exceeds  five  milliards  of  francs,  or  two  hundred 
millions  sterling;  of  this  sum,  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  million  francs,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
sterling,  consist  of  the  produce  of  France,  or  of  articles  en- 
I  tere<l  for  consumption.  By  a  similar  computation,  the  general 
I  VOL.  CXI.  NO.  CCXXVI.  X 
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actual  value  of  the  combined  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  taken  at  three  Jiundred  and  twenty 
millions  sterling.  In  other  words,  then,  the  sum  total  of 
the  foreign  and  colonial  commerce  of  France  is  to  that  of 
England  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  eight.*  When  we  consider 
the  vast  extent  of  the  British  colonial  markets  in  the  East, 
and  in  Australia,  and  the  superiority  of  the  British  mercantile 
marine  in  point  of  numbers  of  ships  and  of  tonnage,  insomuch 
that  all  the  French  trade  with  China  (especially  in  raw  silk)  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  French  trade  with  the  United 
States,  may  be  said  to  pass  through  our  hands,  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  effects  of  our  system  of  Free  Trade,  we  think  this  result 
is  calculated  to  excite  some  suqirise  in  this  country,  among 
persons  who  have  not  investigated  the  facts.  It  proves  that,  as 
a  commercial  rival,  France  is  treading  very  closely  on  our  heels. 
Her  trade  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  For,  taking 
the  average  of  her  commercial  progress,  calculated  on  the  official 
valuation  of  her  exports  and  imports  in  three  quinquennial 
periods,  the  result  stands  thus : — 


From  1844 
to  1848, 
From  1849 
to  1853, 
From  1854 
to  1859, 


11,833  millions. 
14,670 
21,134  „ 


The  exact  rate  of  increase 
was  twenty-four  per  cent, 
on  the  second  period,  and 
seventy-nine  per  cent,  on 
the  third  :  and  this  at  a  time 
when  France  had  to  pass 
through  a  formidable  revo¬ 


lution,  a  period  of  unsettled  government,  financial  sacrifices 
of  an  extraordinary  character,  more  than  one  monetary  crisis,  the 
Kussian  War  and  the  Italian  Campaign.  These  facts  suffice  to 
show  the  amazing  resources  of  France  and  the  commercial 
energy  of  the  nation,  whose  trade,  taken  as  a  whole,  even  under 
a  highly  prohibitive  system,  has  no  rival  or  equal  but  our  own 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  though  it  is  still  far  below  the  rank  to 
which  she  is  entitled,  by  the  numbers  of  her  population,  and  the 
splendid  fertility  of  the  country.f  And  here  we  may  at  once 


*  The  amount  and  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  three  principal 
trading  nations  for  1857,  is  given  thus  by  the  French  statists: 


Imports.  Exports. 

England  4696  3654 

France  2689  2640 

United  States  1871  1615 


Total. 

8350  millions  of  francs, 
5329  „  , 

3486  „ 


f  M.  Chemin  Dupontes,  a  very  able  statist  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce,  has  constructed  the  following  table  to  show  the  relative 
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point  out  two  obvious  consequences  of  these  returns.  The  first, 
that  having  already  acquired  this  enormous  foreign  trade,  it  is 
absurd  to  contend  that  the  prosperity  of  France  depends  on  the 
protection  of  the  home  market ;  her  prosj)erity  depends,  on  the 
contrary,  on  the  facilities  she  may  enjoy  for  entering  upon  success¬ 
ful  foreign  competition.  The  second,  that  as  nineteen-twentieths 
of  her  exports  already  enter  into  free  and  open  competition 
with  the  manufactures  of  this  and  other  countries  in  foreign 
markets,  and  even  in  the  British  market,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  can  suffer  by  the  competition  of  foreign  manufactures 
in  the  home  market  of  France,  where  they  will  still  have  con¬ 
siderable  protection,  and  where  they  naturdly  adapt  themselves 
better  than  the  productions  of  any  foreign  country  to  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  consumer. 

If  we  wcreto  listen  to  the  language  of  the  French  Protectionists, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  whilst  foreign  trade  in  general  is  to  be 
regarded  in  France  as  some  unknown  and  intolerable  evil,  the 
trade  with  England  is  especially  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  and 
the  fears  of  our  foreign  customers.  It  is  England  which  will 
‘  inundate  ’  France  with  goods  below  cost  price,  just  as  if  the 


amount  of  trade  and  population  among  the  chief  commercial  states 
of  Europe :  — 


I 

Population. 

Value  of  Trade  in 
Millions  of  Francs. 

Proportion 
per  Head. 

Hanseatic  Towns 

500,000 

3110 

£  8.  d. 

24  17  6 

Holland  - 

3,451,000 

1600 

18  10  0 

Switzerland 

2,400,000 

900 

15  0  0 

Belsium  - 

4,585,000 

1819 

14  0  0 

Great  Britain  - 

28,154,000 

8350 

12  0  0 

Sardinia  - 

5,042,000 

36,039,000 

843 

6  15  0 

France  - 

5329 

6  0  0 

The  Zollverein 

32,700,000 

2200 

2  15  0 

Austria  - 

39,400,000 

1811 

1  12  6 

Russia  in  Europe 

60,123,000 

1100 

14  6 

One  of  the  arguments  which  had  most  weight  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  is  the  astonishing  amount  of  the 
commerce  of  Switzerland.  Without  a  sea  coast,  without  a  mercantile 
fleet,  without  colonies,  without  native  coal,  and  completely  without 
protection,  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Switzerland  is  such  that 
she  may  be  said,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  to  bold  the  first 
rank  amongst  the  States  of  Europe ;  the  commerce  of  the  Hanse  Towns 
and  of  Holland  being  in  great  part  a  mere  carrying  trade. 
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actual  value  of  the  combined  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  taken  at  three  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  sterling.  In  other  words,  then,  the  sum  total  of 
the  foreign  and  colonial  commerce  of  France  is  to  that  of 
England  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  eight.*  When  we  consider 
the  vast  extent  of  the  British  colonial  markets  in  the  East, 
and  in  Australia,  and  the  superiority  of  the  British  mercantile 
marine  in  point  of  numbers  of  ships  and  of  tonnage,  insomuch 
that  all  the  French  trade  with  China  (especially  in  raw  silk)  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  French  trade  with  the  United 
States,  may  be  said  to  pass  through  our  hands,  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  effects  of  our  system  of  Free  Trade,  we  think  this  result 
is  calculated  to  excite  some  surprise  in  this  country,  among 
persons  who  have  not  investigated  the  facts.  It  proves  that,  as 
a  commercial  rival,  France  is  treading  very  closely  on  our  heels. 
Her  trade  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  For,  taking 
the  average  of  her  commercial  progress,  calculated  on  the  official 
valuation  of  her  exports  and  imports  in  three  quinquennial 
periods,  the  result  stands  thus : — 


From  1844 
to  1848, 
From  1849 
to  1853, 
From  1854  ' 
to  1859, 


11,833  millions. 
14,670  „ 

21,134  „ 


The  exact  rate  of  increase 
was  twenty-four  per  cent, 
on  the  second  period,  and 
seventy-nine  per  cent,  on 
the  third  :  and  this  at  a  time 
when  France  had  to  pass 


through  a  formidable  revo¬ 
lution,  a  period  of  unsettled  government,  financial  sacrifices 


of  an  extraordinary  character,  more  than  one  monetary  crisis,  the 


Russian  War  and  the  Italian  Campaign.  These  facts  suffice  to 
show  the  amazing  resources  of  France  and  the  commercial 


energy  of  the  nation,  whose  trade,  taken  as  a  whole,  even  under 


a  highly  prohibitive  system,  has  no  rival  or  equal  but  our  own 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  though  it  is  still  far  below  the  rank  to 
which  she  is  entitled,  by  the  numbers  of  her  population,  and  the 
splendid  fertility  of  the  country.f  And  here  we  may  at  once 


*  The  amount  and  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  three  principal 
trading  nations  for  1857,  is  given  thus  by  the  French  statists: 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

England  4696  3654  8350  millions  of  francs, 

France  2689  2640  5329  „  , 

United  States  1871  1615  3486  „ 

f  M.  Chemin  Dupontes,  a  very  able  statist  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce,  has  constructed  the  following  table  to  show'  the  relative 
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point  out  two  obvious  consequences  of  these  returns.  The  first, 
that  having  already  acquired  this  enormous  foreign  trade,  it  is 
absurd  to  contend  that  the  prosperity  of  France  depends  on  the 
protection  of  the  home  market ;  her  prosperity  depends,  on  the 
contrary,  on  the  facilities  she  may  enjoy  for  entering  upon  success¬ 
ful  foreign  competition.  The  second,  that  as  nineteen-twentieths 
of  her  exports  already  enter  into  free  and  open  competition 
with  the  manufactures  of  this  and  other  countries  in  foreign 
markets,  and  even  in  the  British  market,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  can  suffer  by  the  competition  of  foreign  manufactures 
in  the  home  market  of  France,  where  they  will  still  have  con¬ 
siderable  protection,  and  where  they  natur^ly  adapt  themselves 
better  than  the  productions  of  any  foreign  country  to  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  consumer. 

If  we  wereto  listen  to  the  language  of  the  French  Protectionists, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  whilst  foreign  trade  in  general  is  to  be 
regarded  in  France  as  some  unknown  and  intolerable  evil,  the 
trade  with  England  is  especially  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  and 
the  fears  of  our  foreign  customers.  It  is  England  which  will 
‘  inundate  ’  France  with  goods  below  cost  price,  just  as  if  the 

amount  of  trade  and  population  among  the  chief  commercial  states 
of  Europe :  — 


!  PopulatioD. 

! 

Value  of  Trade  in 
Millions  of  Francs. 

Proportion 
per  Head. 

1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Hanseatic  Towns 

500,000 

3110 

24 

17 

6 

Holland  - 

3,451,000 

1600 

18 

10 

0 

Switzerland 

2,400,000 

900 

15 

0 

0 

Belgium  - 

4,585,000 

1819 

14 

0 

0 

Great  Britain  - 

28,154,000 

8350 

12 

0 

0 

Sardinia  - 

5,042,000 

843 

6 

15 

0 

France  - 

36,039,000 

5329 

6 

0 

0 

The  Zollverein 

32,700,000 

2200 

2 

15 

0 

Austria  - 

39,400,000 

1811 

1 

12 

6 

Russia  in  Europe 

60,123,000 

1100 

1 

14 

6 

One  of  the  arguments  which  had  most  weight  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  is  the  astonishing  amount  of  the 
commerce  of  Switzerland.  Without  a  sea  coast,  without  a  mercantile 
fleet,  without  colonies,  without  native  coal,  and  completely  without 
protection,  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Switzerland  is  such  that 
she  may  be  said,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  to  hold  the  first 
rank  amongst  the  States  of  Europe ;  the  commerce  of  the  Hanse  Towns 
and  of  Holland  being  in  great  part  a  mere  carrying  trade. 
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sale  and  purchase  of  goods  for  lei.«  than  they  are  worth  were  to 
be  regarded  as  an  advantage  to  the  seller  and  a  disaster  to  the 
buyer.  But  here  again  the  evil  is  in  some  measure  done  already. 
The  united  imports  and  exports  of  France  to  and  from  England 
(including  both  British,  colonial,  and  foreign  produce)  amounted 
in  1858  to  no  less  than  thirty-eight  millions  sterling  in  actual 
value;  or  about  one -fifth  of  the  whole  commerce  of  France,  and 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom.* 
The  trade  in  the  special  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  two 
countries  amounted  to  twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half.f  On 
these  sums  the  value  of  French  exports  to  England  exceeded 
the  value  of  English  exports  to  France  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  to  two.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  total  trade  of 

*  The  exact  amounts  are  as  follows:  they  comprise  the  whole 
actual  estimated  value  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  in 
commodities  of  all  kinds,  whether  imported  for  internal  consumption 
or  not,  from  the  French  Official  Returns  for  1858:  — 

General  trade  to  France  from  England  -  370,537,394  fr. 

„  „  from  France  to  England  -  576,105,456 

946,702,850 

equal  to  nearly  38,000,000/.  sterling. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  wide  discrepancy  between  the  amounts 
given  in  the  ‘  Tableau  General  du  Commerce  de  la  France,’  published 
by  the  French  Grovernment,  and  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
According  to  the  English  returns,  the  figures  for  1858  stand  thus  :  — 
Computed  real  value  of  British  imports 
from  France  -----  £13,271,890 
Declared  real  value  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
exported  to  France  -  -  -  -  4,863,131 

Computed  real  value  of  foreign  and  co¬ 
lonial  produce  and  manufactures  ex¬ 
ported  from  England  to  France  -  4,379,070 

22,514,091/.  sterling. 

We  presume  this  difference  arises  from  the  difierent  modes  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  in  the. two  countries ;  but 
it  shows  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  positive  accuracy 
of  these  figures.  They  are  chiefly  useful  for  the  purpose  of  rela¬ 
tive  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  same  system,  but  not  with  those 
of  any  other  system. 

f  The  exact  amounts  of  the  commerce  in  French  and  British  pro¬ 
duce,  entered  for  consumption  in  the  two  countries  respectively,  are 
(according  to  the  French  tables)  { 
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France  with  the  United  States  does  not  much  exceed  one  half 
the  trade  of  France  with  this  country. 

Large  however  as  these  commercial  interests  already  are 
between  the  two  nations,  and  largely  as  they  have  tended  of  late 
years  to  augment,  if  we  examine  somewhat  more  closely  into  the 
nature  of  them  they  bear  evident  marks  of  an  artificial  and  re¬ 
strictive  system.  If  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  in 
France  be  taken  at  100,  70*7  per  cent,  of  this  quantity  consist 
of  raw  material  to  be  used  in  manufactures ;  24*8  per  cent,  are  the 
natural  produce  of  foreign  countries ;  and  only  4*5  per  cent,  are 
manufactured  articles.  On  the  same  amount  of  French  exports, 
30*2  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil, 
and  69*8  are  manufactured  articles.  Hence  it  appears  that 
with  a  soil  of  unbounded  fertility,  and  with  every  variety  of 
climate  from  tlie  pastures  and  orchards  of  Normandy  to  the 
vineyards  and  olive  groves  of  the  southern  coast,  the  natural 
produce  in  which  France  is  without  a  rival  figures  for  some¬ 
thing  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  her  exports. 
But  on  the  other  hand  her  prohibitive  system  has  so  jealously 
excluded  the  produce  of  foreign  industry,  that  only  one- 
twenty- fifth  of  her  imports  are  articles  manufactured  abroad. 

Let  us  briefly  illustrate  these  figures  by  a  few  prominent  facts. 
The  principal  imports  into  France  The  principal  Exports  of  France 

in  1858,  were  (actual  value) : —  in  the  same  year  were :  — 


Millions  of  Millions  of 

Fnncs.  .  Francs. 


Raw  Silk  . 

228  Silk  manufactured  goods  . 

378 

Cotton  wool 

145  Cotton  manufactured  goods 

189 

Wool 

105  Woollen  manufact.  go^  . 

158 

Coal 

81  Wine  .... 

186 

Flax 

41  Hardware,  mercery,  &c.  . 

89 

Timber 

44  Dressed  leather 

59 

Paper  .... 

31 

Metal  articles  . 

44 

Spirits,  brandy,  &c.  . 

45 

With  the  exception  of 

wine  and  brandy,  these  exports 

are 

the  product  of 

skilled  labour,  the  work  of  the  industry  and 

Actual  value  of  French  imports  from  England 

entered  for  consumption  -  -  -  -  261,647,480  fr. 

Actual  value  of  French  produce  exported  to 
England .  426,054,295 

687,701,775 

or  about  27,500,000/.  sterling ;  a  sum  which  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  estimated  value  of  the  trade  in  the  English  returns. 
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ingenuity  of  the  towns,  rather  than  the  growth  of  the  soil. 
Nor  is  this  merely  a  general  characteristic  of  the  trade  of 
France  with  the  world  at  large,  and  with  nations  less  skilled  in 
manufactures  than  herself;  her  dealings  with  this  country  in 
1858  exhibit  nearly  the  same  picture.  * 


English  goods  entered  for  con-  French  goods  exported  to  Eng- 
sumption  in  France  in  1858  1  land  in  1858  (actual  value):  — 
(actual  value) :  —  i 


Fnnci.  1 

Franci. 

Raw  silk 

.  100,740,253  i  Silk  manufactures  . 

103,995,173 

Wool  . 

.  45,923,850  |  Woollen  manufact.  . 

27,376,139 

Coal 

.  20,474,381  Cotton  manufactures 

4,255,949 

Copper  . 

.  12,315,517  1  Corn 

49,670,884 

Iron 

.  8,744,913  ,  Flour 

26,849,742 

Cashmere  shawls 

.  5,223,250  Wine  . 

14,707,893 

Cotton  goods  . 

.  650  Brandy,  &c.  . 

16,732,654 

Woollen  goods 

109,129  Eggs  . 

11,263,960 

1  Butter  .  .  . 

8.116,047 

These  figures  at  once  disclose  the  mischievous  operation  of 
the  restrictive  and  prohibitive  tariff's  which  have  affected  the 
most  important  articles  each  country  has  to  sell.  The  only 
manufactured  article  which  France  can  be  said  to  admit  is  that 
of  Cashmere  shawls,  and  accordingly  the  import  of  them 
(though  at  a  high  duty)  amounts  to  no  less  than  210,000/.  a 
year.  The  value  of  the  whole  cotton  goods  of  England  ad¬ 
mitted  by  France  in  1858  amounted  to  26Z.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  opened  our  ports  to  a  large  trade  in  com  and  flour,  when  it 
is  not  prevented  by  the  operation  of  the  French  sliding  scale,  yet 
the  great  product  of  the  South  of  France — her  wine,  figures  in 
our  imports  for  little  more  than  half  a  million  sterling,  less  we 
believe  than  the  quantity  consumed  by  Belgium.* 

*  The  effect  of  this  tariff  on  the  customs  revenue  of  France  may 
deserve  a  passing  notice,  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  internal  condition  of  the  country.  In  1858  France  raised 
184,052,609  fr.  by  her  import  duties,  and  3,796,821  fr.  by  her  export 
duties,  to  which  sums  must  be  added  27,829,558  fr.  on  the  entry  of 
salt,  amounting  in  all  to  221,549,216  fr.,  or  somewhat  less  than 
9,000,000/,  sterling.  This  sum,  however,  does  not  include  the  duty 
on  tobacco,  which  belongs  in  France  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  in 
England  to  the  Customs.  From  this  revenue,  however,  2,000,000/. 
sterling  must  be  deducted  for  drawbacks  and  bounties  paid  on  the 
re-exportation  of  refined  sugar,  some  manufactured  articles,  and  on 
the  fisheries.  Of  this  amount  of  revenue  74,000,000  fr.  (or  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount)  is  paid  on  French  colonial  and  foreign 
sugar  i  28,000,000  fr.  on  coffee  (it  may  here  be  observed  that  France 
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When  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  in  a  Committee  of  ‘the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  12th  February,  1787,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France,  in  a  speech  which  it  has  been  the  destiny  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  seventy-three  years  later,  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass, 
he  was  justified  in  the  assumption  that  as  France  had  the 
advantage  in  the  gift  of  soil  and  climate,  and  in  the  amount  of 
her  natural  produce,  so,  on  the  contrary.  Great  Britain  was,  on 
her  part,  confessedly  as  superior  in  her  manufactures  and  artifi¬ 
cial  productions.  But  such  an  assertion  would  be  hazardous 
and  misplaced  at  the  present  time.  France  proves  herself,  by 
the  magnitude  of  her  export  trade  to  free  markets  abroad,  our 
equal  in  many  branches  of  manufacture,  and  our  superior  in 
some.  W^  have  just  seen  that  her  annual  exportation  of  silk 
manufactures  alone  exceeds  in  value  fifteen  millions  sterling. 
A  document  prepared  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  quoted  by  M.  Am6,  estimates  the  annual  produce  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  France  at  nearly  forty  millions  sterling ; 
while  that  of  England  is  computed  at  thirty-seven  millions. 
And  even  her  export  of  cotton  manufactures  exceeds  seven 
millions.  These  results  have  been  obtained  under  circumstances 
very  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  for 
foreign  consumption.  The  protective  system  which  sheltered 
the  French  manufacturer  in  his  home  market,  was  eminently 
injurious  to  him  abroad.  The  raw  material  he  consumed  was 
taxed,  and  although  the  government  spent  two  millions  a  year 
in  drawbacks,  under  pretence  of  restoring  the  duty  levied  on 
the  raw  material  of  commodities  subsequently  exported  in  a 
manufactured  form,  yet  the  only  result  is  that  French  goods 
can  be  purchased  somewhat  cheaper  abroad  than  in  France. 
But  the  manufacturer  receives  no  such  indemnity  for  the  other 

in  1860  consumes  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  coffee  she  consumed 
before  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo  in  1790);  18,000,000  fr.  on  cotton 
wool ;  9,500,000  fr.  on  coal ;  7,500,000  fr.  on  wool ;  nearly  3,000,000 
fr.  on  fruit ;  and  the  same  on  cast  iron.  Nothing  can  be  more  vicious 
in  principle,  or  more  unproductive  to  the  revenue,  than  such  a  cus¬ 
toms  system.  Sugar  is  taxed  so  enormously  that  the  consumption 
is  not  one-fifth  of  the  consumption  of  the  people  of  England ;  and, 
indeed,  to  the  poorer  classes  in  many  departments  the  use  of  sugar 
is  unknown.  A  considerable  revenue  has  been  raised  on  raw  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  as  prohibition  can  produce  nothing,  no  revenue  has  been 
received  from  the  articles  which  might  fairly  be  made  the  subject  of 
moderate  taxation.  Another  consequence  is,  that  to  maintain  the 
prohibitive  system  the  Preventive  Service  in  France  costs  sixteen  per 
cent,  on  the  revenue  collected,  in  England  four  per  cent. 
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indirect  burdens  and  disadvantages  under  which  he  labours ; 
his  coal  is  heavily  taxed,  his  iron  is  heavily  taxed,  his  machinery 
is  so  costly  that  in  many  instances  he  finds  it  impossible  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  mechanical  inventions ;  and  the 
result  of  all  inquiry  into  French  manufactures  is  to  show  that 
whatever  superiority  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  do 
possess  is  mainly  due  to  the  greater  novelty,  efficiency,  and 
cheapness  of  our  machines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of 
wages  of  the  manufacturing  population  is  lower  in  France  than 
in  England :  the  habits  of  the  people  are  more  thrifty,  sober, 
and  frugal ;  and  even  skilled  labour,  requiring  a  certain  amount 
of  taste  and  dexterity,  commands  a  lower  price  than  it  would 
in  this  country.*  If  then  by  virtue  of  the  change  ^bout  to  be 
effected  by  the  commercial  treaty  and  by  the  other  measures  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  the  French  manufacturer  is  relieved 
from  several  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  has  hitherto 
laboured,  whilst  he  will  retain  all  his  natural  advantages,  he  has 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  the  competition  of  this  or  any 
other  country. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  London  in  1851  and  that  of  Paris 
in  1856,  demonstrated,  l)eyond  all  doubt,  the  very  high  degree 
of  perfection  to  which  French  manufactures  had  already  at¬ 
tained  :  and  the  prizes  awarded  on  those  occasions  by  impartial 
international  juries  of  competent  persons  attest  the  decision  to 
have  been  more  favourable  to  France  than  to  any  other  nation. 
In  woollen  cloths,  in  ])orcelain,  in  chemical  products,  in  soaps, 
in  ornamental  metal  work,  and  in  silk  goods,  they  bore  away 
the  palm  ;  and  in  the  letters  dated  from  the  London  Exhibition 
which  M.  Chevalier  has  annexed  to  the  volume  now  before  us, 
this  comparison  is  worked  out  with  great  detail.  The  results 
of  it  are  not  always  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  this  country,  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  in  many  respects  true. 

Nothing  then,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to 
suppose  that  the  removal  of  prohibition  by  the  Treaty  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  access  about  to  be  granted  to  France,  opens  an 
easy  market  to  all  our  manufacturers.  On  the  contrary,  we 

*  M.  Ame  gives  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  men  in  the  cotton 
factories  of  France  at  1  f.  83  c.  (U.  8rf.)  a  day  ;  women  94  c.  (9^</.); 
and  children  58  c.  (6rf.)  The  general  average  of  manufacturing 
wages  is  somewhat  higher  —  about  2  fr.  for  men,  1  fr.  for  women, 
and  72  c.  for  children.  We  have,  however,  considerable  doubts  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  statements  of  this  nature ;  and  we  believe  that  it 
is  impossible  to  state  with  any  approach  to  certainty  or  accuracy  the 
average  of  wages  of  persons  employed  in  similar  manufactories  in 
this  country. 
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believe  that  this  approach  to  greater  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  will  render  the  amicable  contest  of  indus¬ 
trial  skill  fairer,  but  more  severe  to  both  of  them.  The  French 
manufacturer  has  at  his  command  a  highly  intelligent  popu¬ 
lation,  more  gifted  with  taste  and  lightness  of  hand  than  the 
English  workman.  Some  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  the  che¬ 
mical  preparation  of  dyestuffs  and  the  manipulation  of  metals, 
are  better  understood  in  France  than  they  are  in  this  country, 
though  we  know  of  no  good  reason  for  our  inferiority.  Above 
all,  the  French  manufacturer  is  less  exposed  to  the  ruinous 
effects  of  those  combinations  and  unions  of  trades  which  may, 
and  sometimes  do,  level  in  one  common  ruin  the  master  and  the 
workman. 

We  wish  most  emphatically  to  direct  public  attention  to  this 
consideration,  which  is  connected  with  a  subject  we  have  re¬ 
cently  discussed  more  fully,  because  we  are  convinced  that  ^ 
the  freedom  of  labour  from  the  self-imposed  restrictions  of  the 
trades  lies  at  the  root  of  our  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  that 
capital  and  labour  in  this  country  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
foreign  competition,  if  they  can  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  unnatural  and  ignorant  restrictions  placed  on  them  by  com¬ 
binations  of  workmen,  not  seldom  to  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  handicraft  by  which  they  hope  to  live.  Here  lies  the  real 
danger  of  foreign  competition  to  our  trades.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  case  of  the  cork-cutters,  who  made  an  especial  appeal 
to  Parl'ament  for  protection,  on  the  ground  of  the  export  duty 
levied  by  Spain  on  the  raw  material.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied, 
with  perfect  truth,  that  ‘  the  real  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
‘  trade  in  this  country  was  to  be  found  in  the  combinations  and 

*  strikes  which  had  for  their  object  to  divert  the  natural  course 
‘  of  labour.  It  was  stated  that  the  fine  work  had  been  lost  to 

*  this  country.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  a  rule  of  the  society 

*  that  the  same  price  should  be  paid  for  fine  work  as  for  coarse. 

*  It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  society  that  no  master  should 

*  employ  more  than  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  in  propor- 

*  tion  to  the  number  of  journeymen.  In  Catalonia  the  work- 

*  man  was  employed  in  his  cottage,  his  wife  and  children  doing 

*  the  inferior,  and  himself  the  better  work.  But  in  this  country 

*  the  men  absolutely  deprived  themselves  of  this  means  of  bet- 

*  tering  their  condition.’  One  example  of  this  kind  is  as  good 
as  a  thousand.  It  demonstrates  that  associations  to  raise  wages 
by  artificial  restrictions  are  absolutely  fatal  to  the  British  work¬ 
man,  when  he  is  brought  by  free  trade  into  open  competition 
with  foreign  workmen,  amongst  whom  no  such  artificial  re¬ 
strictions  exist ;  because  the  price  of  the  commodity  he  pro- 
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duces  must  be  regulated  by  the  price  in  the  open  market  of  the 
•world,  whilst  the  rate  of  wjiges  in  England  is  determined  by 
these  combinations.  The  effect  of  a  strike  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  must  be  to  throw  the  whole  supply  into  the  hands  of 
the  foreign  workman. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  manufacturing  population 
labour  with  more  intense  energy ;  they  are  supported  by 
more  abundant  capital ;  communications  by  rail  and  water  are 
more  perfect ;  the  operations  of  commerce  are  carried  on  upon 
a  grander  scale ;  credit  is  more  thoroughly  organised,  and  the 
general  spirit  of  trade  is  more  enterprising.  Hence,  although 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  French  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  choicest  and  most  elegant  fabrics  in  the  world,  and 
to  command  the  market  of  the  richer  classes  for  such  articles, 
our  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  looms  will  clothe  the  people  at 
the  lowest  conceivable  price,  and  will  afford  to  foreign  nations 
*  humble  luxuries  and  conveniences  eminently  conducive  to  the 
welfare  and  hap])iness  of  the  lower  orders.  The  plain  shepherd’s 
maud  which  shelters  one  of  our  hillsmen  on  the  brae  side  is 
a  more  valuable  gift  to  man  than  the  velvet  tissue  which  wraps 
the  cushions  of  the  throne ;  and  though  we  may  find  it  to 
our  advantage  to  seek  for  luxuries  abroad,  we  shall  pay  for 
them  by  extending  the  invaluable  gift  of  warm  and  cheap 
clothing  to  large  numbers  of  human  beings  who  are  now  obliged 
to  go  without  it.  To  this  hour  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
peasantry  of  France  are  without  stockings,  and  the  habitual 
dress  of  the  people,  even  in  the  northern  departments,  is  of 
linen.  The  introduction  of  tweeds,  fustians,  and  common 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  at  low’  prices,  is  an  inestimable  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  population. 

The  result  which  we  anticipate  from  the  improved  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  is,  therefore,  that 
whilst  it  is  probable  that  France  will  supply  to  an  increasing 
extent  and  value,  the  higher  and  more  elegant  class  of  pro¬ 
ductions,  such  as  her  rich  silks,  her  ornamental  clocks,  her 

Eaper-hanglngs,  her  furniture,  her  kid  gloves,  her  fine  cloths, 
er  print^  goods  of  the  best  class  of  design  and  execution,  as 
well  as  some  of  her  principal  natural  products,  we  shall  supply 
to  France,  and  especially  to  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes  in 
France,  a  variety  of  articles  which  their  own  manufactures  do 
not  offer,  and  never  yet  have  offered,  to  their  personal  and  do¬ 
mestic  use.  The  contrast  is  infinitely  greater  in  France  than  in 
England  between  the  luxury,  elegance,  and  splendour  of  great 
cities  or  opulent  houses,  and  the  rude  interior  of  the  peasant’s 
cottage,  where  his  clothes,  his  utensils,  and  his  whole  condition 
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seem  to  have  acquired  scarcely  anything  from  modem  comfort 
and  civilisation.  Articles  which  cheapness  and  use  have  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  to  the  whole  population  of  these  islands,  but 
more  especially  to  the  English  portion  of  them,  are  still  unheard- 
of  luxuries  to  the  peasantry  of  France ;  simply  because  pro¬ 
hibition  and  high  taxation  have  kept  them  from  the  people. 

But  although  we  anticipate  that  the  competition  of  French 
manufactures  will  be  felt  with  considerable  severity  by  several 
branches  of  trade  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  higher  sorts 
of  commodities,  far  from  deprecating  this  competition  or  its 
results,  this  is  one  of  our  principal  grounds  for  approving  the 
Treaty.  On  those  principles  of  Free  Trade,  which  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  universal  adhesion  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
(though  perhaps  the  conversion  is  somewhat  less  absolute  and 
sincere  than  we  could  wish  it  to  be,)  it  is  precisely  because 
foreign  countries  can  supply  us  with  certain  articles  cheaper 
or  better  than  we  can  make  them  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  community  to  purchase  those  articles  abroad.  Moreover, 
although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  our  manufactures 
were  stationary  and  unprogressive,  our  French  competitors, 
with  coal,  iron,  and  raw  material  at  the  same  rates  as  our¬ 
selves,  would  enter  the  lists  with  considerable  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess;  yet  it  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  manufactures  worth  retaining,  which  will  remain  stationary, 
and  that  the  stimulus  of  foreign  competition  will  be  the  fertile 
mother  of  future  and  rapid  improvements.  The  schools  of 
design  will  improve  the  taste  of  our  inventors  —  science  will 
promote  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts — in  mechanical 
skill  we  fear  no  rivals;  but  the  greatest  service  can  be  ren 
dered  to  manufactures  by  combining  the  mechanical  strength  of 
modem  industry  with  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence,  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  taste. 

The  cause  of  the  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  results  to  be 
anticipated  from  increased  commercial  interchange,  which  has 
affected  this  Treaty  with  some  degree  of  unpopul^ity  in  both 
countries,  is  that  from  the  inveterate  association  of  ancient 
prejudice,  men  are  still  apt  to  look  with  less  favour  on  that 
which  they  expect  to  acquire  from  other  countries,  than  on 
that  which  they  expect  foreign  countries  to  acquire  from  them. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  ignorance,  for  it  is  certain 
that  France  must  take  something  in  exchange  for  whatever  we 
take  from  her ;  and  the  commodities  which  are  most  needed 
by  a  nation  are  not  those  which  it  already  possesses  in  abund¬ 
ance,  but  those  which  it  does  not  possess.  No  one  doubts,  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  that  France  will  receive  a  vast  benefit 
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by  the  admission  of  our  coal,  our  iron,  and  our  cheap  goods ; 
no  one  doubts,  on  the  other  side  the  Channel,  that  the  removal 
of  the  duties  on  wine,  on  silk,  and  on  other  articles  of  French 
produce,  is  a  boon  to  England.  Yet  when  the  converse  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  the  old  delusion  of  the  protective  system 
still  in  some  degree  distorts  the  judgment.  The  sale  of  our 
coal  and  iron  to  France  is  in  fact  a  small  and  questionable 
advantage  to  this  country,  felt  only  by  those  who  produce  these 
articles,  and  not  much  felt  by  them.  Indeed,  we  do  not  scruple 
to  avow  our  opinion,  that  the  obligation  to  permit  the  export  of 
coal,  free  of  duty,  is  the  most  onerous  condition  of  the  Treaty, 
though  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  in  any  case  short  of 
impending  war,  to  re-impose  restrictions  on  an  article  of  which 
we  export  nearly  seven  millions  of  tons.  Even  the  increased 
market  for  manufactured  goods  concerns  chiefly  those  who  are 


engaged  in  manufactures.  But  the  power  of  purchasing  at  a 
cheaper  rate  articles  which  arc  useful  or  desirable  to  the 
whole  community,  is  an  advantage  of  universal  application.  In 
other  words,  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  producer  is  limited 
to  the  producing  class ;  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  consumer 
is  general.  Even  as  regards  the  general  wealth  of  the  country, 
it  is  clear  that  the  profit  or  advantage  to  be  derived  from  selling 
a  little  more  of  our  produce,  be  it  natural  or  manufactured,  to  a 
new  customer,  is  inconsidemble,  if  it  be  compared  to  the  profit 
and  advantage  resulting  to  the  whole  community  from  a  notable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  any  article  of  general  utility. 

This  reasoning  applies,  in  the  present  instance,  and  as  regards 
this  country,  most  especially  to  the  article  of  wine  ;  and  as  we 
consider  the  reduction  of  the  British  duties  on  wine  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  advantages  to  ourselves  which  accompany  this 
revision  of  our  commercial  system,  w'C  shall  enter  into  some 
details  on  this  part  of  the  subject.* 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  evils  resulting  from  a  system 
of  prohibitive  duties,  that  they  affect  the  habits,  and  even  the 
ideas  of  the  nation,  subjected  to  them,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
lead  men  to  confound  that  scarcity  which  is  the  result  of  na- 


*  The  whole  question  has  been  elucidated  in  the  most  admirable 
and  interesting  manner  in  a  Keport  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  Viscount  Chelsea,  late  Secretary  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Embassy  to  France.  This  valuable  document  has 
been  presented  to  Parliament,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  most 
ample  materials  for  the  complete  comprehension  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Lumley’s  Report  on  the  Vine  Disease  in  Spain  is  also  of  consider¬ 
able  merit  and  interest. 
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tural  causes,  with  the  scarcity  produced  by  artificial  restric¬ 
tions.  And  when  we  speak  of  prohibitive  duties,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  a  very  pertinent  observation  made  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  that  all  duties,  however  low,  operate  as  prohibitions  on 
the  inferior  and  most  abundant  kind  of  the  article  affected  by 
them,  though  such  duties  may  be  extremely  moderate  as  regards 
the  higher  qualities.  Gloves  worth  24s.  a  dozen  pairs  were  not 
excluded  by  a  duty  of  4s.  6rf. ;  but  gloves  worth  8s.  or  10s. 
were  excluded  altogether.  French  wine  worth  5s.  a  bottle 
could  .afford  to  pay  5s.  6d.  a  gallon  duty;  but  French  wine 
worth  five  pence  a  bottle,  or  five  farthings  a  bottle,  was,  of 
course,  totally  excluded  by  the  same  charge.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  people  of  England  have  been  gradually  led  by 
the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  last  1 50  years  to  consider  the  article 
of  wine  as  a  scarce  and  costly  luxury,  entirely  removed  from  the 
common  use  of  the  people.  Scotland  and  Ireland  preserved 
somewhixt  longer  a  greater  freedom  of  trade  with  the  wine¬ 
growing  districts  of  the  South ;  but  these  kingdoms  also  have 
been  subjected  for  several  generations  to  the  same  exclusive 
laws.  It  was  in  1763  that  the  high  rates  of  English  duties  on 
the  w'lnes  of  Bordeaux  and  Rochelle  were  first  imposed  on 
Scotland;  and  no  part  of  the  fiscjvl  results  of  the  Union  was 
more  severely  felt  by  this  country.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  custom  of  a  good  old  Scottish  house  was 
to  prize  off  the  top  of  each  successive  cask  of  claret  and  place 
it  in  the  corner  of  the  hall,  to  be  emptied  by  pailfuls.  When 
Lord  Cockburn’s  father  was  living  with  his  uncle.  President 
Dund.as,  at  Amiston,  between  1750  and  1760,  sixteen  hogs¬ 
heads  of  claret  were  annually  consumed  in  that  house — the 
hogshead  costing  from  10/.  to  15/.  The  price  does  not  seem,  at 
that  time,  to  have  exceeded  eighteenpence  a  bottle ;  and  even 
in  the  Highlands,  fifty  years  before,  there  was  scarcely  a 
roadside  inn  which  could  not  tap  a  barrel  of  respectable  Bor¬ 
deaux  ;  nothing  would  now  be  found  there  but  whisky.*  The 

*  Captain  Burt,  in  his  ‘  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland  *  in 
the  year  1726,  gives  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  filth  and  misery  he 
encountered  in  the  Highlands.  But  after  literally  ‘supping  off 
‘  horrors,'  he  adds,  ‘  We  have  one  great  advantage,  that  makes 
‘amends  for  many  inconveniences,  that  is  wholesome  and  agree- 
‘  able  drink  —  I  mean  French  Claret,  which  is  to  be  met  with  almost 
‘  everywhere  in  public-houses  of  any  note,  except  in  the  heart  of 
‘  the  Highlands,  and  sometimes  even  there  ;  but  the  concourse  of  my 
‘  countrymen  has  raised  the  price  considerably ;  at  my  first  coming  it 
‘  was  but  sixteen  pence  a  bottle,  and  now  it  is  raised  to  two  shillings. 
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fact  is,  that  by  raising  the  price,  and  excluding  all  kinds  of 
wine  except  the  highest  growths,  which  could  alone  supjwrt  the 
duty,  the  people  of  these  islands  have  at  last  been  taught  to 
believe  tliat  wine  is  a  scarce  aud  costly  article,  to  be  indulged 
in  as  a  luxury,  to  be  brought  out  on  high  days  and  holidays, 
to  be  sipped  in  small  glasses,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  called 
*  wine-glasses,’  and  in  short  treated,  not  so  much  as  the  juice 
of  the  grape  is  treated  in  almost  all  other  countries,  but  rather 
as  some  curious  liqueur. 

Suppose  the  same  treatment  had  been  applied  to  oranges. 
The  fruit  cannot  be  grown  and  rii)ened  in  this  country.  It 
would  be  just  as  fair  a  subject  for  taxation  as  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  indeed  more  so,  for  wine  is  more  conducive  to  health 
and  comfort  than  fruit.  Nothing  would  be  easier,  with  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  than  to  convert  oranges  into  a  scarce  and 
rare  commodity,  worth  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a-piece,  to  be 
produced  like  forced  peaches  at  the  banquets  of  the  opulent. 
But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Happily  oranges  have  escaped  the  traps 
and  snares  of  prohibitive  duties.  Every  orange-girl  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  is  a  living  trophy  of  Free  Trade.  The  fruit 
she  sells  was  ripened  into  gold  on  the  shores  of  the  Azores,  or 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  a  thousand  miles  off ;  and,  perishable  as  it 
is,  this  delightful  luxury  is  placed  by  its  extreme  cheapness  and 
abundance  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  population.  It  is 
even  more  accessible  to  them  than  the  gixrden  produce  of 
their  native  land.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  that  a 
cup  of  wine  should  not  be  as  cheap  and  as  easily  obtained  as 
an  orange,  since  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  country  will 
peru^it  it.  Wine  is  far  more  abundant  than  oranges.  It 
is  produced  in  a  greater  variety  of  climates  and  soils.  It  is 
more  easily  transported  and  by  no  means  perishable.  It  forms 
a  most  salutary  element  of  human  diet,  and  though  we  do  not 
pretend  to  plsa:e  conunon  wines  above  good  ale,  yet  they  are 
certainly  preferable  to  the  thin  beer  or  rough  cyder,  or  spirits, 
mainly  consumed  by  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country ;  and 
we  venture  to  add  that  if  as  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  facilitate  the  use  of  moderate  quantities  of  pure  and 
wholesome  wine,  as  have  been  taken  to  restrict  our  consump- 

‘  although  there  be  no  more  duty  paid  upon  it  now  than  there  was 
‘  before,  which,  indeed,  was  often  none  at  all.  Lemons  are  seldom 
<  wanting  here,  so  that  punch  for  those  that  like  it  is  very  reasonable, 
‘  but  few  care  to  drink  it,  as  thinking  claret  a  much  better  liquor,  in 
‘  which  I  agree  with  them.’ 
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tion  to  a  very  costly,  scarce,  and  for  the  most  part  adulterated, 
article,  the  condition  of  the  people  would  have  improved,  the 
revenue  would  not  have  suffered,  and  wine  would  figure  among 
the  articles  of  national  consumption  as  one  of  the  principal  ne* 
cessaries  of  life.  These  are  the  advantages  to  which  the  reduction 
of  the  wine  duties  opens  a  path ;  and  though  some  considerable 
time  is  required  to  modify  the  habits  of  four  or  five  generations, 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  final  result.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  argue 
that  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  have  a  natural  inability  to  popu¬ 
larise  the  consumption  of  wine.  No  such  remark  applies  to  the 
upper  classes,  who  drink  as  much  wine  as  suits  them ;  no  such 
remark  applies  to  the  English  abroad,  who  drink  at  least  as  much 
wine  as  the  natives;  no  such  remark  applies  to  Englishmen  in 
the  colonies — in  Australia,  for  example,  the  consumption  of  the 
cheaper  sorts  of  wine  is  extremely  large.  It  may  here  be 
observed  that  whilst  we  advocate  the  use  of  wine  as  a  common 
beverage,  we  have  no  desire  whatever  to  see  the  abuse  of  it 
increased  for  the  pleasure  of  tippling.  That  is  quite  another 
thing.  But  it  is  not  in  the  countries  where  wine  is  cheapest 
and  most  abundant  that  there  is  most  drunkenness ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  wine  is  consumed  in  England,  generally  un¬ 
mixed  with  water,  and  after  meals,  tends  much  more  to  intoxi¬ 
cation  than  when  the  use  is  with  water  and  at  meals,  as  the 
common  beverage.  This  same  peculiarity  in  our  tariff  and  in 
our  manners  also  led  to  the  odious  and  vicious  practice  of 
adulterating  wines  for  the  English  market  with  brandy ;  for  as 
wine  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  costly  article  to  be  drunk  in 
very  small  quantities,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  convey  into  it 
the  lai^st  possible  amount  of  alcohol.  The  same  misconception 
pervades  almost  all  the  statements  and  arguments  on  the 
subject,  because  they  are  based  on  the  present  consumption  of 
a  small  quantity  of  first  and  second  class  wines,  which  may  be 
said  to  enjoy  a  natural  monopoly,  since  the  supply  of  wines  of 
those  particular  qualities,  such  as  Chateau  Margaux,  Cloe 
Vougeot,  or  Johannisberg  cannot  be  increased.  They  therefore 
command,  irrespective  of  any  taxation,  a  monopoly  price.  But 
if  wine  is  to  be  considered  as  an  article  of  general  consumption, 
we  mean  by  the  term  *wine,’  not  some  scarce  and  peculiar 
quality,  but  the  average  staple  of  sound  and  palateable  wine 
which  may  be  produced,  and  indeed  is  already  produced,  as 
abundantly  as  any  other  production  of  the  soil  in  many  parts  of 
Europe, — in  Spain,  Portugal,  Hungary,  Sicily,  the  Rhine,  and 
France. 

The  annual  growth  of  wine  in  Europe  and  the  Azores  is  com¬ 
puted  to  amount  to  1,876,990,000  gallons:  and  France  alone 
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produces  more  than  half  that  quantity.  No  doubt  this  enormous 
supply  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  otdium,  especially  in 
1854  and  1855,  when  the  vintage  barely  reached  one-fifth  of 
the  average  return  ;  but  this  proves  no  more  than  the  temporary 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  In  1851  the 
area  of  land  under  wine  culture  in  France  was  two  millions  of 
hectares,  or  about  five  millions  of  acres ;  and  the  extent  of 
vineyards  is  constantly  increased,  because  the  returns  of  land 
under  the  vine  are  far  greater  than  under  the  plough — some¬ 
times  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one.  The  average  price  of 
wine  in  France,  taking  into  account  the  increased  demand, 
(but  not  the  extraordinary  effect  on  prices  resulting  from  the 
wine  disease,)  may  be  stated  at  40  francs  the  hectolitre,  a 
hectolitre  being  26  wine  gallons  and  a  half,  or  about  one  shilling 
and  four  pence  per  gallon ;  or,  taking  a  calculation  furnished 
by  M.  Legoyt,  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  it  would  appear 
that  a  barrel  of  St.  George,  a  very  sound  red  wine  of  the 
Herault,  can  be  purchased  on  the  spot  for  44  fr.  20  c.,  and  that  the 
carriage  and  duty  to  London  would  raise  the  price  to  135  fr. 
This  wine  would,  therefore,  cost  about  five  pence  a  bottle,  and 
if  sold  at  a  shilling  a  bottle,  would  yield  the  wine  merchant  a 

{)rofit  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  M.  Chevalier  states  in  his 
etter  to  Lord  Chelsea,  that  in  the  year  1847  he  saw  a  wine 
sold  at  Lodeve  to  his  workmen  for  a  halfpenny  a  quart,  or  less 
than  2^.  a  gallon,  which  anybody  in  Paris  would  have  been 
glad  to  drink  as  vin  ordinaire,  and  which  was  incomparably 
better  than  the  wine  commonly  given  at  ministerial  dinners  under 
that  name.  Sometimes  the  vintage  is  so  abundant  that  wine  falls 
to  2d.  or  3d.  a  gallon  for  want  of  vessels  to  keep  it  in.  These  are 
extreme  cases,  but  M.  Chevalier  calculates  that  some  of  the  best 
wines  of  the  Herault  may  be  sold  in  London  with  a  duty  of 
one  shilling  a  gallon  for  about  fivepence  a  bottle.  Nor  is  this 
abundance  of  the  article  at  all  confined  to  France:  it  is  equally 
great  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  though  high  duties  on  our  side, 
and  monopolies  in  the  export  trade,  have  done  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  injure  and  restrict  it.  Indeed,  since  the  ravages  of  the 
otdium,  very  large  quantities  of  wine  have  been  imported  into 
France  and  Portugal  from  Spain.  The  Spanish  wines  as  they 
grow,  pure  and  unprepared  for  the  English  market,  are  a  totally 
different  article  from  the  compound  which  is  called  wine  in 
tljis  countr)’.  Valencia  alone  can  export  near  20,000  pipes, 
Benicarlo  10,000,  at  an  average  price  of  about  6/.  10«.  per  pipe 
before  the  disease.  In  Catalonia  the  average  production  runs  from 
60,000,000  to  85,000,000  gallons,  and  the  average  price  to  the 
growers  at  from  threepence  to  fivepence  a  gallon.  The  dry 
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white  wines  of  Malaga  were  worth  about  sevenpence  a  gallon 
before  the  disease ;  they  are  now  worth  about  two  shillings. 
Old  Castille  and  Aragon  are  equally  prolific — wine  being  in 
some  places  more  abundant  than  water,  insomuch  that  instances 
are  known  of  the  bricklayers  using  it  to  mix  their  mortar.  The 
disease  has  now  ceased  in  Spain,  and  in  couscquence  of  the  great 
extent  of  vineyards  planted  in  that  country  during  the  last  three 
years,  the  market  is  likely  to  be  overstocked  with  wine  for  some 
time  to  come.* 

We  have  then  an  incalculable  amount  of  wine — a  vast  and 
increasing  area  of  cultivation — and  a  price  of  production  which 
in  comparison  with  anything  known  in  this  country  is  fabulously 
low.  Let  us  now  contrast  these  facts  and  figures  with  the  state 
of  the  wine  trade  and  the  consumption  of  wine  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Whilst  the  use  of  every  other  article  of  food  or 
luxury  has  largely  increased  (including,  we  lament  to  say,  the 
use  of  spirits),  that  of  wine  alone  has  fallen  off :  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  there  is  no  product  of  nature  or  of  the 
art  of  man,  generally  diffused  through  the  world  and  acceptable 
to  our  taste,  which  is  so  little  used  or  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
England  as  wine.  They  draw  tea  in  abundance  from  China, 
sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  tobacco  from  America,  food  and 
fruit  from  every  part  of  the  globe ;  but  wine,  and  especially 
those  wines  which  France  and  Spain  produce  in  such  abundance, 
have  lain  under  the  interdict  of  our  laws,  because  5s.  9d.  a 
gallon  was,  in  reality,  a  tax  of  300  or  400  per  cent,  on  the 
bulk  of  the  supply.  What  is  the  result?  Our  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  wine  was  actually  less  in  1858  than  it  was  in  1791, 
though  our  population  has  doubled  in  the  interval.  The  pro¬ 
portion  drunk,  which  was  only  two  bottles  and  a  half  per 
annum  to  each  person  in  1791,  has  still  further  declined  to  one 
bottle  and  a  half :  that  is  the  present  average.  This  fact  de¬ 
monstrates  that  to  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  use  of  wine  is  practically  unknown. 
The  revenue  derived  from  wine  may  be  said  to  have  remained 
stationary,  and  for  an  obvious  reason:  as  the  high  duties 
only  let  in  the  highest  class  of  wines  which  cannot  either 
materially  increase  in  quantity  or  diminish  in  price,  the  sup¬ 
ply  could  not  be  augmented.  To  meet  a  large  and  popular 
demand  a  totally  different  article  will  appear  in  the  market. 
Our  present  total  consumption  is  6,748,975  gallons;  of  which 
the  consumption  of 'French  wine  has  risen  in  1859  to  one  tenth. 
The  consumption  of  wine  by  our  neighbours  the  French  is  sixty 
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six  times  as  much  as  our  own ;  it  amounted  in  1854  to  396,000,000 
gallons.  M.  Chevalier  thinks  a  Frenchman  drinks  about  one 
hundred  times  as  much  wine  as  an  Englishman.  On  the  other 
hand  we  consume  six  times  as  much  beer  as  the  French,  and 
twice  as  much  of  spirits.  Were  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  only  to  drink  a  quantity  of  wine  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  spirits  now  consumed  by  them,  the  revenue  at  one  shilling 
a  gallon  on  wine  would  be  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  5#.  9rf. 
duty.  When  we  consider  the  immense  supplies  which  are  at 
hand  the  moment  we  cease  to  exclude  them  by  prohibitory 
duties,  not  only  from  France  but  Spain  and  Portugal, — the 
extreme  lowness  of  price — the  wholesome  and  acceptable  nature 
of  wine  when  it  is  obtained  pure  and  used  in  moderation  — and 
the  gross  absurdity  and  injustice  of  shutting  out  from  a  whole 
nation  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  Providence  to  mankind  by  an 
excessive  tax,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reduction  of  the  wine  duties  is  a  measure  of  the  utmost  utility, 
and  that  far  from  causing  any  permanent  sacriBce  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  wine,  at  a  low  duty,  will  take  its  place  amongst  the 
ten  or  twelve  principal  permanent  sources  of  the  customs’  revenue. 

We  call  ourselves  Free-Traders  ;  we  boast  of  having  opened 
the  markets  of  this  country  to  the  produce  of  the  world ;  we 
are  proud  of  having  removed  the  burdens  which  restricted  the 
food  of  the  people.  But  can  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
produce  a  more  excessive  and  absurd  prohibition  than  this,  which 
excluded  altogether  every  kind  of  wine,  except  those  for  which 
none  but  the  wealthy  can  afford  to  pay  ?  We  are  astonished  at 
the  stupid  infatuation  of  the  French  who  reject  our  iron — of  the 
Spaniards  who  prohibit  our  manufactures.  But  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  commodity  of  all  others  which  these  nations  produce 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  which  is  best  adapted  for  trade 
and  use  in  foreign  countries,  is  precisely  that  which  our  laws 
have  forbidden  us  to  consume?  We  do  not  dwell  upon  the 
argument  of  reciprocity,  because  we  are  fully  aware  that  to  a 
people  really  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade,  such  an  argument  has  no  force.  But  to  countries  and 
governments  at  the  stage  of  economical  science  which  the 
French  and  Spaniards  have  lately  reached,  this  argument  has 
very  great  force,  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed.  We  certainly  desire  on  every  account  that  foreign 
nations  should  be  led  to  abandon  those  prohibitions  and  restric¬ 
tions  which  we  know  to  be  equally  injurious  to  themselves  and 
to  us.  But  our  arguments  and  our  example  in  other  respects 
were  powerless,  as  long  as  the  British  tariff  was  disgraced  by  a 
duty  of  5s.  9(/.  on  wines  worth  to  the  growers  as  many  pence. 
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The  more  liberal  admission  of  the  other  products  of  southern 
Europe  was  comparatively  insignificant  in  its  results,  so  long  as 
the  grand  staple  of  the  vineyards  was  excluded. 

On  these  grounds  more  especially  we  think  that  the  combined 
measures  submitted  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues,  in  the  shape  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France 
and  the  reductions  of  his  Budget,  reflect  the  highest  honour  on 
that  statesman  and  on  the  Government,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  that  he  has  dealt  in  a  liberal  spirit  with  the  resources  of 
this  country,  and  with  the  industry  of  our  great  neighbour. 

The  establishment  of  freer  and  more  extensive  commer¬ 
cial  relations  between  the  populations  of  two  great,  rich,  and 
neighbouring  empires  involves  considerations  of  a  far  more 
lasting  and  comprehensive  character  than  the  diplomatic  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  day.  If  the  people  of  France  and  the  people  of 
England  find  it  to  their  mutual  advantage  to  import  foreign 
commodities  and  to  dispose  of  their  own  produce  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Treaty,  or  by  legal  enactments  adopted  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it,  interests  will  spring  up  eminently  favourable  to 
the  pacific  relations  of  the  two  states,  and  superior  to  those 
political  changes  which  from  time  to  time  alter  the  condition  of 
the  world.  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  Treaty  were  by  any 
mischance  so  framed  as  to  give  to  either  nation  an  undue  and 
mischievous  advantage  over  the  other,  far  from  being  a  pledge 
of  peace,  we  should  regard  it  with  apprehension  and  alarm. 
The  basis  on  which  it  rests  is,  however,  broad  and  secure. 
It  has  been,  it  will  yet  be,  assailed  by  every  form  of  class 
interests,  of  national  prejudices,  of  protectionist  fallacies,  and 
even  by  the  hypercriticism  of  the  straitest  sect  of  free-traders ; 
but,  hpon  the  whole,  we  are  content  to  stake  the  future  re¬ 
lations  of  England  and  of  France,  upon  which  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  world  largely  depend,  upon  this  great  trial. 
The  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  was  not  carried  without  a 
storm  in  our  internal  policy,  which  broke  up  parties,  overthrew 
ministers,  and  threatened  at  times  considerable  dangers;  the 
abolition  of  the  prohibitive  system  in  France  and  the  removal 
of  the  last  restrictions  in  our  own  tariff,  is  an  undertaking  of 
scarcely  less  moment  to  the  general  commercial  policy  of  the 
world  ;  and  we  place  the  courage  and  ct)nfidence  which  dare  to 
move  boldly  onwards  to  great  results  infinitely  above  the  timid 
and  make- shift  policy  which  circumscribes  the  conduct  of  the 
nation  within  the  bounds  of  temporary  expediency,  and  would 
sacrifice  to  the  tranquillity  and  convenience  of  the  present  the 
best  hopes  of  the  future. 
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Art.  II. —  1.  The  Life  of  John  Milton,  narrated  in  connexion 
with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  if  his 
Time,  By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  &c.  Vol.  I.,  1608-39. 
8vo.  Cambridge  and  London :  1859. 

2.  An  Account  of  the  Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  John  Milton, 
with  an  Introduction  to  'Paradise  Lost.'  By  Tuomas 
Keightley.  8vo.  London:  1859. 

3.  The  Poems  of  John  Milton,  with  Notes  by  Thomas 
Keightley.  2  vola.  8vo.  London:  1859. 

4.  Original  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Milton,  including  sixteen  Letters  of  State  written  by  him,  now 
first  published  from  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Col¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  W.  Douglas  Hamilton.  Printed  for 
the  Camden  Society.  1859. 


lyrB.  Masson’s  volume  has  many  sterling  merits  and  some 
serious  defects.  His  industry  is  immense ;  his  zeal  un¬ 
flagging;  his  special  knowledge  of  Milton’s  Life  and  Times 
extraordinary ;  and  when  he  does  not  copy  the  vices  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  diction,  his  style  is  manly,  easy,  and  picturesque. 
But  the  radical  fault  of  his  narrative  is  its  plan ;  and  as  this 
affects  the  whole  of  his  present  volume,  and  may  affect  equally 
its  promised  successors,  we  will  state  our  objections  to  it,  before 
proceeding  to  comment  upon  the  goodly,  though  somewhat 
tedious  octavo  before  us.  The  Life  of  Milton  might  well  be 
written  again :  Johnson’s  prejudices,  Todd’s  dulness,  and  Sym- 
mon’s  rhetorical  pomp,  are  alike  unworthy  of  the  subject.  But 
to  connect  the  *  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  History  of 
*his  Time’  with  Milton’s  personal  history  is  to  build  a  labyrinth 
of  digression  and  episode,  for  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  sufficient  clue.  From  the  maze,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Masson’s 
excursions  on  politics,  church-government,  and  literature,  Milton 
himself  is  continually  disappearing.  If  he  be  not  hid  with  ex¬ 
cess  of  light,  he  is  often  buried  beneath  excess  of  matter.  Like 
a  rock  invisible  at  spring  tide,  like  a  city  overgrown  by  its 
suburbs,  Milton’s  place  and  person  are  often  lost  through  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pages  in  Mr.  Masson’s  narrative,  and  the  bewildered 
reader  i^  driven  to  ask  on  what  pretext  he  is  thus  shrouded  from 
view.  Milton  was  neither  soldier  nor  statesman.  For  the  first 
thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  secluded  scholar :  for  the  last 
portion  he  dwelt  in  deep  retirement,  his  only  companions  a  faith¬ 
ful  few,  mourning  like  himself  over  the  disappointment  of  their 
hopes,  but  lifting  neither  hand  nor  voice  against  the  strong  sons 
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of  Zeruiah.  The  longest  interval  that  can  be  assigned  to  Milton 
as  a  public  man,  dates  from  his  first  controversial  pamphlet  *  On 
‘Reformation  in  England,’  printed  in  the  early  part  of  1641. 
The  first  letter  which  he  wrote  in  his  official  capacity  as  ‘  Secre- 
*  tary  for  Foreign  Tongues  to  the  Council,’ is  dated  March  1648-9, 
and  this,  strictly  spetdcing,  was  the  inauguration  of  his  public 
career.  Hardly  a  sixth  part  of  his  life  in  the  one  case,  hardly 
a  fourth  in  the  other,  was  devoted  either  to  polemical  or  political 
eloquence,  and  what  he  wrote  besides,  being  for  all  time,  is  as 
independent  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  great  Rebel¬ 
lion  as  Grotius’s  treatise  ‘  De  Veritate  Christiana  ’  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War. 

Since  Mr.  Masson’s  volume  appeared,  the  Camden  Society 
has  further  elucidated  Milton’s  life  and  official  career  by  the 
publication  of  various  documents,  and  among  them  sixteen  ‘Let- 
‘  ters  of  State  ’  hitherto  unprinted.  They  have  been  excellently 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Hamilton,  and  will  prove  a  valuable 
auxilisiry  to  Mr.  Masson  when  he  enters  on  the  second  period  of 
his  Biography.  The  new  letters  confirm  all  previous  impressions 
of  Milton’s  command  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  of  the  eloquence, 
energy,  and  dignity  he  gave  to  the  political  despatches  of  the 
Commonwealth,  especially  when  the  subject  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy)  touched 
his  own  love  of  freedom  and  truth.  But  Mr.  Masson  has 
given  too  much  importance  to  Milton’s  oflSce  as  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Tongues.  His  duties  more  nearly  resembled  those 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  than  those  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  was  consulted  by  the  Council  at  first,  or  by  Crom¬ 
well  afterwards,  upon  their  general  or  occasional  policy.  His 
official  duties  were  confined  to  clothing  in  vigorous  Latin  their 
minutes  and  diplomatic  instruments.  He  was  the  fittest  man  of 
the  time,  in  virtue  both  of  his  principles  and  his  scholarship,  to 
vindicate  the  freedom  of  England  on  the  seas,  to  protest  ag-ainst 
the  cruelty  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  to  expound  to  Europe 
the  high  argument  between  the  King  and  People  of  England. 
In  every  other  controversy  of  the  time,  except  that  great  debate, 
and  the  assertion  of  his  country’s  right  to  arrest  the  career  of 
persecution,  Milton  was  a  volunteer,  and  nearly  as  often  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  government  as  in  its  service.  He  early  threw 
off  the  shackles  of  Puritanism :  he  scandalised  both  g^ly  mi¬ 
nisters  and  laity  by  his  Doctrine  of  Divorce ;  and  though  he 
panegyrised  the  Protector  and  the  Independents,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  his  adherence  to  them  was  more  that  of  an  ally  than 
a  partisan.  While  his  countrymen  were  debating  whether  Crom¬ 
well  should  be  king,  or  Charles  Stuart  be  recalled,  or  whether 
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England,  like  Holland,  should  be  governed  by  a  senate  and  a 
stadtholder,  Milton  was  dreaming  of  some  such  government 
as  Plato  had  imagined.  While  they  were  divided  between 
a  church  regulated  by  bishops  or  by  elders,  he  was  draw¬ 
ing  up  schemes  for  religious  eommunion  that  would  scarcely 
have  been  practicable  in  the  days  of  Polycarp  or  Irenseus.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  recent  debates  on  the  Law  of  Divorce 
Milton’s  arguments  on  the  subject  have  never  once  been  cited ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  who  less  reflected  the 
opinions  of  an  age  than  the  author  of  the  ‘  Colasterion,’  the  ‘  Te- 
*  trachordon,’  the  ‘  Areopagltica,’  or  the  ‘  Ready  Way  to  estab- 
‘  lish  a  Free  Commonwealth.’  The  chief  value  of  Mr.  Massou’s 
researches  into  the  first  moiety  of  Milton’s  Life  consists  in  the 
light  thrown  by  them  upon  the  formative  period  of  his  mind, 
and  cs))ecially  upon  the  labours  by  which  he  attained  that  con¬ 
summate  eloquence  in  prose  and  rhyme  winch  renders  even  his 
State  Papers  memorable,  and  breathes  with  unequalled  grace 
and  majesty  iu  his  verse. 

The  inconveniences  of  Mr.  Masson’s  plan  manifest  themselves 
throughout  his  present  volume.  Episodes  fill  nearly  two-thirds 
of  its  seven  hundred  and  eighty  closely  printed  pages.  The 
tributaries  of  the  narrative  overwhelm  the  main  stream.  Milton 
was  educated  at  Saint  Paul’s  School,  and  we  have  presented  to 
us  a  chronicle  of  the  school  itself,  lie  went  in  due  course  of 
time  to  Cambridge ;  we  have  then  a  history  of  the  studies, 
morals,  and  manners  of  the  University.  He  writes  sonnets, 
pastorals,  and  masques  ;  we  are  treated  to  a  sketch  —  and  by 
no  means  a  brief  one  —  of  British  literature  from  Ben  Jonson 
to  the  first  publication  of  the  ‘  Arcades,’  ‘  Comus,’  and  ‘  Lycidas.’ 
He  declined  going  into  the  Church ;  the  story  of  Laud  and 
Anninianism,  of  Abbot  and  Calvinism,  is  told  at  large.  He 
retires  into  the  country  for  the  purjwse  of  study;  we  are 
informed  of  all  that  happened  in  public  affairs  during  his 
seclusion :  he  goes  abroad ;  we  have  a  Fasti  of  all  the 
memorable  events  and  persons  at  the  time  iu  Europe.  ^Ir. 
Masson  stands  greatly  in  need  of  the  counsel  which  Corinna 
tentiered  to  Pindar,  who  had  ])acked  into  six  verses  the  whole 
of  the  Theban  mythology,  ‘Friend,  we  should  sow  with  the 
*  hand,  and  not  with  the  full  sack.’  * 

Mr.  Keightley’s  ‘  Account  of  tlie  Life,  Opinions,  and  AVritings 
‘  of  John  Milton  ’  is  the  exact  op[K>site  of  Mr.  iSlasson’s.  In 
its  pages  the  poet  and  his  writings  are  in  sole  and  single  pos- 
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session  of  the  foreground,  his  times  being  scareely  glanced  at, 
his  friends  hut  incidentally  mentioned.  Yet  for  the  purpose  of 
a  general  introduction  to  Milton’s  works  the  volume  is  well 
calculated.  There  is  nothing  superfluous  in  it,  nor  is  anything 
important  to  be  known  omitted.  Mr.  Keightley’s  remarks  on 
the  poet’s  opinions  upon  religion,  philosophy,  government,  and 
education,  are  brief,  yet  pregnant  with  knowledge.  His  merits 
as  an  editor  of  the  Poems  arc  not  less  conspicuous.  He  has  not 
overlaid  the  text  with  parallel  passages  like  Wharton,  nor,  like 
Todd,  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  what  admitted  of  no 
doubt.  The  rich  mosaic  of  Miltonic  verse,  indeed,  requires 
some  elucidation  from  classic,  Italian,  or  native  sources;  but 
Mr.  Keightley  has  contented  himself  with  furnishing  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  germ  of  the  phrase,  the  metaphor,  or  the  image,  and 
forborne  to  trace  its  successive  phrases  from  Homer  and  the 
Bible  to  Sylvester  and  Fletcher.  ‘  Duplex  libelli  dos  est  ’  when 
it  thus  accomplishes  a  purpose  amply  yet  briefly,  and  Mr. 
Keightley  has  unquestionably  given  us  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  useful  library  editions  of  our  great  poet.* 

It  is  with  Mr.  Masson,  however,  rather  than  with  Mr. 
Keightley,  that  we  propose  dealing  in  the  following  pages.  It 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  abridge  the  one,  it  may  be 
practical  to  condense  the  other,  of  these  writers.  Mr.  Masson’s 
scheme  imposes  upon  us  the  necessity  of  examining  the  Times 
as  well  as  the  Man ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  select  such 
features  of  the  age  as  seem  best  adapted  to  throw  light  upon  the 
character  of  the  poet. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  notice  what  appear  to  us  current 
mistakes  as  regards  the  Puritans  generally  and  Milton  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  is  too  commonly  assumed  that  they  were,  without 
exception,  sour,  splenetic,  or  fierce  enthusiasts,  and  that  he  was 
of  the  strictest  sort  among  them,  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees. 
We  believe  both  these  opinions  to  be  unsupported  by  facts,  and 
to  rest,  in  great  measure,  upon  a  confusion  of  times  and  persons. 
To  the  Puritans  have  been  ascribed  many  of  the  extravagancies 
of  other  sectaries  of  the  time,  among  whom  the  only  feature  in 
common  w'as  aversion  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  was  expounded  and  enforced  by  Laud  and  the  high  Ar- 
minian  divines.  We  look  with  reverted  eyes  upon  this  sober 


*  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a 
very  meritorious  and  carefully  executed  work,  ‘  A  Complete  Con- 
‘  cordanceto  the  Poetical  Works  of  Milton,’ by  Mr.  Guy  Lushington 
Prendergast,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  printed  and  published 
at  Madras. 
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and  serious  order  of  men.  W e  view  them  through  the  partial 
sketches  of  Clarendon,  through  the  distorting  glass  of  Hudibras, 
or  through  their  own  acts  and  writings,  after  their  passions  had 
been  roused  by  oppression,  or  inflamed  by  victory.  We  ascribe 
to  them  in  the  mass,  the  wild  dreams  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy 
men,  the  root-and-branch  work  of  the  Inde|)endent8,  the  hal¬ 
lucinations  of  the  younger  Vane  and  George  Fox,  the  bitterness 
of  Prynne,  and  the  peevishness  of  Sir  Simond  D’Ewes.  All 
their  elders,  viewed  through  this  medium,  are  as  Zeal-in-the- 
land-Busy  ;  all  their  soldiers  as  Corporal  Have-the-grace-Hold- 
fast ;  all  their  preachers  as  Hugh  Peters ;  and  all  their  lawyers 
and  parliament  men  stuff  their  briefs  with  texts  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  or  commence  their  speeches  with  exhortations  to  be  yet 
more  earnest  in  prayer.  It  is  made  a  crime  to  them  that 
they  shut  up  the  playhouses;  but  the  dramas  which  they 
prohibited  would  be  equally  excluded  from  the  stage  at  the 
present  moment.  They  are  charged  with  thrusting  their 
lecturers  into  the  pulpits  of  the  authorised  clergy;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  pulpit  had  long  been  inculcating  the  duty 
of  passive  obedience,  or  teaching  that  the  ceremonies  of  re¬ 
ligion  were  of  equal  worth  with  the  substance  of  the  Gospel. 
They  broke  church  windows  and  tore  down  the  carv'ed  work 
of  the  sanctuary ;  but  they  did  so  under  a  not  unreason¬ 
able  dread  of  the  spectre  of  Romanism  which  sat  at  the 
council  table  with  Laud,  or  displayed  itself  in  the  Queen’s 
chapel  at  Whitehall.  Yet  to  all  who  read  ‘Lucy  Hutchinson’s 
*  Memoirs,’  it  will  be  plain  that  the  common  portraiture  is  in¬ 
correct  ;  that  the  Puritans,  as  a  body,  disdained  neither  learning 
nor  the  arts;  and  that  if,  in  comparison  with  the  court  party, 
they  wore  a  grave  aspect  and  adopted  a  sober  tone  in  their 
conversation,  they  were  not  averse,  in  their  domestic  and  social 
circles,  to  cheerfulness,  or  to  such  pursuits  and  accomplishments 
as  elevate  and  refine  the  heart  and  understanding.  Even  in  the 
comparatively  trifling  concern  of  dress  they  have  been  much 
misrepresented.  Doubtless  among  the  Puritans  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  there  were  many  persons  who  cropped  their  hair 
close,  wore  narrow’  neck-bands,  abjured  clean  linen,  and  inter¬ 
larded  their  discourse  on  the  weather,  the  markets,  and  the 
crops,  with  phrases  culled  from  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  has 
this  fashion  died  out  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  worthy 
people  still  imagine  that  there  are  forms  of  godliness  be¬ 
coming  their  Christian  profession.  They  wear  garments  that 
excite  the  wonder  or  mirth  of  the  profane,  they  subscribe  to 
the  ‘  Record,’  they  distribute  tracts,  they  regard  Dr.  Gumming 
or  Dr.  M‘Neile  as  scarcely  inferior  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
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they  devoutly  wish  that  every  member  of  parliament  were  a 
Spooner  or  a  Newdegate.  But  it  would  be  as  incorrect  to  describe 
the  present  age  as  one  of  peculiar  straitness  in  religion,  as  it  is  to 
impute  to  the  Puritanism  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries  a  universal  spirit  of  gloom  and  asceticism.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  persuaded  that  if  into  any  circle  of  respectable  and  intelligent 
English  people  in  the  year  1860  the  Cavalier  and  Puritan  of  1630 
could  be  introduced,  the  former  and  not  the  latter  would  be  out  of 
place.  A  Puritan  of  the  Miltonic  stamp,  a  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
or  a  Colonel  Hutchinson,  would  without  much  diflBculty  adopt  the 
tone  of  modern  English  manners.  He  would  meet  with  country 
gentlemen  versed  in  agriculture  and  law, — pursuits  which  he  in 
his  former  life  had  left  to  his  bailiff  and  attorney ;  and  English 
maidens  and  matrons  skilled  in  arts  formerly  reserved  for  musi¬ 
cians  and  painters  by  profession.  Substantially,  however,  he 
would  recognise  progress  rather  than  diversity.  He  would  see 
religion  affecting  intimately,  yet  without  ostentation,  our  daily 
life.  He  would  mark  its  influence  in  the  well-ordered  house¬ 
holds,  in  the  decent  cheerfulness  of  conversation,  in  care  for  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  in  those  numerous  charities  which  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  inflrm  and  aged  or  for  the  conversion  of  heathen 
lands.  He  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  stranger  among  his  own 
l>osterity,  and  might  fairly  ascribe  the  germs  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  he  beheld  on  all  sides  to  that  leaven  of  sage  grave  men 
who  in  the  seventeenth  century  redeemed  their  time  from  the 
general  levity  or  profligacy  of  the  Cavaliers. 

Thomas  Warton  remarks,  in  his  notes  to  ‘  II  Penseroso,’  that 
*  no  man  was  ever  so  disqualified  to  turn  Puritan  as  Milton,’ 
arguing  that  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  his  love  for  literature 
were  inconsistent  with  the  crabbed  and  sour  temper  of  a  secta¬ 
rian.  Warton  clearly  imagined  that  all  w’ho  opposed  Charles  in 
the  State  and  Laud  in  the  Church  were  eaten  up  with  the  zeal 
of  Aminadab  Holdfast,  talked  through  their  noses,  and  abomi¬ 
nated  maypoles  and  mince-pies.  But  could  he  have  looked  into 
the  house  of  the  elder  John  Milton,  at  the  Spread  Eagle  in 
Bread  Street,  he  might  have  seen  cause  to  change  his  opinion. 
In  no  respect  did  it  materially  differ  from  hundreds  of  sober 
and  well-ordered  English  households  in  the  present  day.  Lite¬ 
rature  was  cherished  there ;  music  was  one  of  the  favourite 
recreations  of  its  inmates ;  nor,  if  Milton  the  younger  may  be 
admitted  in  evidence,  was  even  the  theatre  under  ban.  He 
alludes  in  his  *  Allegro  ’  to  the  stage  as  a  lawful  amusement  for 
the  cheerful  man ;  and  in  his  sonnets  he  is  not  averse  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  or  to  such  ‘  mirth  as  after  no  repenting 
‘  draws.’  In  the  masques  of  ‘Arcades ’and  ‘Comus’  he  sealed 
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with  approbation  one  of  the  most  popular  entertainments  of 
the  time ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence  in  his  poems  of  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Massinger.  That  his  father  and  the  friends  of  the  liouse 
took  a  lively  Interest  in  politics  there  is jjK>  reason  to  doubt ; 
Englishmen,  fortunately  for  their  lib^i^s,  have  been  never 
indifferent  to  the  measures  of  governn^t  or  the  strife  of  par¬ 
ties.  That  there  was  much  in  the  ^aspect  of  public  affairs, 
during  the  poet’s  boyhood  and  early  manhood,  likely  to  cast 
a  deep  and  warrantable  gloom  over  all  reffecting  men,  is 
equally  certain  ;  nor  would  their  spirits  be  raised  by  the  events 
which  followed  the  calling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  or  by 
the  war  which  divided  their  native  land  into  two  hostile  camps. 
But  should  Ave  accuse  our  own  contemporaries  of  an  undue 
seriousness,  were  it  possible  that  the  crown  and  hierarchy 
could  now  play  again  the  game  of  Charles  and  Laud ;  could 
fine,  imprison,  or  mutilate  at  their  pleasure ;  could  displace  the 
judges,  suspend  municipal  cliarters,  curb  or  silence  the  press, 
and  levy  taxes  without  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons? 
The  Miltons,  and  all  Avho  held  dear  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  England,  had  cause  enough  for  sadness  at  a  time  when 
year  by  year  went  by  without  a  Parliament  being  summoned ; 
when  the  Star  Chamber  yawned  like  a  grave  for  all  who  mur¬ 
mured  at  the  acts  of  government  or  refused  to  comply  with 
loans  and  benevolences ;  when  every  month  revealed  a  fresh 
encroachment  on  their  liberties ;  when  every  house  was  liable 
to  inquisitorial  visits  from  the  pursuivants  of  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  Court ;  when  the  Earl  Iklarshal’s  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Wards  could  at  any  moment  dispose  of  their  property  or 
their  children ;  w’hen  Eliot  lay  dying  in  prison ;  and  Avhen 
the  pillory,  the  shears,  and  the  branding-iron  were  almost  as 
often  in  request  as  the  lictor’s  rods  and  axes  when  Sulla,  Cinna, 
or  Carbo  sat  in  the  curule  chairs  of  Rome.  So  nearly,  indeed, 
had  Charles  at  one  time  succeeded  in  taming  the  spirit  of  the 
old  and  haughty  nation  of  England,  that  wise,  grave  men  might 

i’ustly  inquire,  with  the  expiring  Brutus,  whether  virtue  were 
>ut  a  phantasm  and  liberty  but  a  name. 

Had  Milton  been  merely  the  foremost  poet  of  his  age  we 
might  very  probably  have  known  little  more  of  him  than  we 
know  of  Shakspeare ;  but  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  his  time  often  imposed  upon  him  the  duties  of 
self-vindication,  and  in  the.se  defensive  passages  he  becomes,  to 
a  certain  extent,  his  own  biographer.  Mr.  Masson  has  very 
properly  made  use  of  his  Latin  poems  as  documents  of  the  poet’s 
early  life ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  his  motives  for 
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translating  these  exquisite  samples  of  scholarship  into  dull,  and 
not  always  very  accurate,  English  prose.  Neither  Cowper, 
Hayley,  nor  Symmons  have  been  very  happy  in  their  metrical 
versions  of  the  *  Epistolse  ad  Patrem,’  ‘  ad  Mansum,’  or  the 
*  Epitaphium  Damons  \  ’  hut  their  couplets  are  more  read¬ 
able  than  Mr.  Masitoa’s  bald  ‘  doings  into  English.’  We 
learn,  however,  from  them  much  that  it  interests  us  to  know 
of  the  poet’s  early  life.  He  reversed  the  usual  lot  of  the 
powers  and  principalities  of  literature^  who  have  usually 
struggled  through  the  first  generation  of  their  lives,  and  then 
surveyed  from  a  secure  height  the  troubled  waters  which  they 
have  passed  through.  Whereas,  until  his  thirty-second  year, 
Milton  may  be  said  to  have  walked  beside  the  waters  of  com¬ 
fort  with  little  to  thwart  or  annoy  him.  Of  Sara,  his  mother, 
we  could  desire  to  know  more  than  her  maiden  name,  and  the 
dates  of  her  death  and  burial.  Like  the  mothers  of  so  many 
other  illustrious  men,  she  may  have  contributed  to  mould  the 
character  and  tastes  of  her  son.  Meanwhile  we  do  know,  on 
very  sufficient  evidence,  that  John  jVIilton  the  elder  early 
infused  into  his  boy  the  love  .and  knowledge  of  music ;  and 
though,  judging  from  the  sample  given  by  Mr.  Masson  of  his 
verses,  not  even  shepherds  would  have  call^  the  good  scrivener 
a  poet,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  loved  verse,  especially  when 
‘his  son  displayed  such  ability  in  making  it.  Probably  he  saw  in 
the  early  promise  of  his  son  the  means  for  restoring  his  family 
to  its  former  social  position.  He  had  himself  been  disinherited 
on  account  of  his  Protestantism,  by  a  rigidly  Catholic  father; 
and  the  boy  scholar,  who  devoted  to  learning  his  nights  as  well 
as  days,  might  one  day  inscribe  his  name  among  the  judges  or 
bishops  of  the  land.  His  hopes  were  both  realised  and  disap¬ 
pointed.  His  elder  son  climbed  neither  bench  nor  woolsack ; 
but  earned  a  name  more  imperishable  than  either  mitre  or  seals 
confer.  His  younger  son,  though  apparently  a  commonplace 
person  enough,  attained  the  dignity  of  judge.  All  that  is  re¬ 
corded  of  the  parental  and  filial  relations  in  the  house  in  Bread 
Street  w^ears  a  pleasant  aspect — high  thoughts,  plain  living, 
authority  tempered  with  kindness,  reverence  softened  by  love. 
The  scrivener  had  raised  himself  from  poverty  to  independence, 
yet  he  did  not  insist  upon  his  studious  and  scholarly  son’s  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  the  law  ;  and  seems  to  have  acquiesced  with 
unusual  patience  in  his  declining,  in  mature  age,  to  enter  the 
Church,  although  preferment  was  thus  ‘  at  two  entrances  quite 
‘  shut  out.’  Ovid,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso  had  less  judicious,  or 
less  lenient  parents,  and  were  condemned  to  long  and  painful 
struggles  between  the  duty  of  studying  the  jurists  and  the 
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inclination  to  write  verses.  Perhaps  also,  when  the  time  ap¬ 
proached  for  taking  orders,  the  elder  Milton  may  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  his  son’s  aversion  from  the  Church.  The  rent  in  the 
garment  of  the  established  clergy  was  yearly  growing  wider. 
Calvinism  was  becoming  more  bitter ;  Arminianism  more  arro¬ 
gant.  On  the  one  side  was  poverty,  with  a  fair  chance  of  pillory 
and  fine ;  on  the  other,  preferment  to  be  won  by  abjuring  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers,  even  of  those  who,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Puritans,  had  *  kept  the  faith  so  pure  of  old.’  The  discreet 
father  may  accordingly  have  desired  his  son  neither  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Geneva  and  the 
synod  of  Dort,  nor  to  win  pre-eminence  with  Montagu  and 
Mtunwaring,  by  complying  with  the  service-book  and  ceremonial 
promulgated  at  Lambeth.  The  undulations  of  the  earthquake 
were  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt ;  and  observant  men 
could  perceive  that  either  England  must  cease  to  be  the 
home  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  or  that  the  crown  and  mitre 
must  be  shorn  of  some  of  their  dangerous  and  encroaching  pre¬ 
tensions.  Milton  did  not  possess  the  quiet  soul  of  George 
Herbert,  to  whom,  after  a  few  uneasy  years  of  attendance  in 
great  men’s  antechambers,  the  care  of  a  parish  was  a  land  of 
Goshen;  neither  perhaps  had  he  the  discretion  of  his  tutor 
Thomas  Young,  who  held  his  vicarage  at  Stowmarket,  and 
preached  without  gown  or  bands,  even  though  his  diocesan 
enforced  the  rule  of  Canterbury.  If  we  may  infer  from  his 
doctrines  as  a  layman  what  his  sermons  would  have  been  as  a 
clergyman,  we  may  esteem  Milton  fortunate  in  eschewing  the 
imposition  of  hands. 

With  a  zeal  and  industry  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  com¬ 
mend,  Mr.  Masson  has  not  only  availed  himself  of  the  biogra¬ 
phical  stores  collected  by  his  predecessors,  but  imparted  to  them 
an  aspect  of  novelty  by  his  skilful  re-arrangement.  He  has  also 
interwoven  into  his  narrative  a  few  hitherto  undiscovered  or 
unemployed  anecdotes  of  Milton,  that  leave  us  little  to  desire  in 
our  acquaintance  with  him  from  the  time  when  he  lisped  in 
numbers  to  the  time  when  he  began  to  plead  the  cause  of 
secular  and  spiritual  liberty.  The  jwrtraiture  of  the  household 
in  Bread  Street  is,  in  some  respects,  a  fancy  sketch,  but  it  is 
also  a  probable  one,  and  we  have  no  objection  occasionally  to 
‘  dally  with  such  surmises,’  and  ‘  so  interpose  a  little  ease  ’ 
among  the  heavier  portions  of  his  story.  The  house  in  which 
Milton  was  born,  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
Enough  of  old  London,  however,  remained  after  that  calamity, 
whether  in  substance  or  in  effigy,  to  warrant  us*  in  the  belief 
that  the  Miltonic  Lares  were  contained  in  ‘  an  edifice  of  wood 
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*  and  plaster,  with  its  gable-end  towards  the  street.’  Bread 
Street  then,  as  now,  stood  in  the  very  heart  of  Cockaigne,  and 
Milton,  like  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  was  by  birth  ‘  a  Londoner 

*  of  the  innermost  circle.’  But  the  population  of  London  did 
not  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  17th  century  exceed  150,000 
souls;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  at  the  present  moment  more 
trade  and  traffic  in  Oxford  Street  or  the  Strand  than  there  was 
in  the  whole  capital  two  centuries  ago.  The  city  itself,  too, 
when  Milton  first  took  his  walks  abroad  in  its  streets,  was  less 
spacious  than  at  present,  but  infinitely  more  picturesque.  Its 
merchant  princes  then  were  content  to  abide  in  dwellings  now 
abandoned  to  a  few  porters  and  clerks,  and  though  they  would 
now  be  accounted  inconvenient,  those  *  old  great  houses  ’  had 
a  substantial  comfort  and  magnificence  of  their  own.  Their 
groined  ceilings,  their  panneled  wainscot,  their  carved  chimney- 
pieces,  and  inlaid  floors  bespoke  a  liberal  taste  in  their  owners. 
Nor  were  ‘  the  rich  moveables’  of  their  interiors  unworthy  of  the 
quaint  forms  of  the  outer  shell.  Many  a  choice  work  of  Cellini’s 
graced  the  sideboards  and  beaufets  of  the  London  Greshams;  and 
the  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish  schools  of  art  found  a  ready 
sale  in  the  English  mart.  ‘  Regis  ad  exemplar,’  —  for  Charles 
was  a  bountiful  patron  as  well  as  an  excellent  judge  of  art  — 
the  Levantine  merchants  of  the  English  capital  possessed  or 
affected  the  liberal  tastes  of  the  Barncveldts  and  the  Medici. 
And  in  those  days  a  child  born  under  the  very  belfry  of  Bow 
church  was  not  necessarily  ‘  pent  in  the  populous  city.’ 
Within  a  mile  from  the  realm  of  Cheap,  ‘  where  the  mercers 
*  and  goldsmiths  had  their  shops,’  from  the  still  fresh-looking 
exchange  of  Gresham,  or  from  old  Sk  Paul’s,  —  not  then,  as 
now,  almost  a  solitude  during  two-thirds  of  the  day,  but  echoing 
from  morn  to  eve  with  the  footsteps  of  courtiers,  wits,  mer¬ 
chants,  lawyers  and  bullies  —  the  open  country  might  be 
reached,  and  the  senses  refreshed  and  reinvigorated,  among 
streams  still  unpolluted,  and  woods  and  meadows  as  yet  un¬ 
profaned  by  buildings  or  *  Building  land  Societies.’  If  Milton’s 
‘  lines  ’  in  his  boyhood  were  not  *  set  in  such  pleasant  places  ’ 
as  a  Warwickshire  village,  —  if  he  could -not  wander  beside 
the  Avon,  or  watch  the  rooks  return  to  their  umbrageous  home 
in  Charlecot  Park,  —  neither  was  he  altogether  a  stranger  to 
rural  sights  or  sounds. 

Mr.  Masson’s  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  house  in  Bread 
Street,  though  a  little  fanciful,  is  well  conceived.  He  says, 

‘  It  was  a  warm  and  happy  home.  Peace,  comfort,  and  industry 
reign  within  it.  During  the  day  the  scrivener  is  busy  with  his 
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apprentices  and  clients ;  but  in  the  evening  the  family  are  gathered 
together,  the  father  on  one  side,  the  mother  on  the  other,  the  eldest 
girl  and  her  brother  John  seated  near,  and  little  Kit  lying  on  the 
hearth.  A  grave  Puritanic  piety  was  then  the  order  in  the  house¬ 
holds  of  most  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  London ;  and  in  John 
Milton’s  house  there  was  more  than  usual  of  the  accompanying  affec¬ 
tion  for  Puritanic  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  Religious  reading 
and  devout  exercises  would  be  part  of  the  regular  life  of  the  family; 
and  thus  a  disposition  towards  the  serious,  a  regard  for  religion  as 
the  chief  concern  in  life,  and  a  dutiful  love  of  the  parents  who  so 
taught  him,  would  be  cultivated  in  Milton  from  his  earliest  years.’ 

*  But  the  scrivener,  though  a  serious  man,  was  also  a  man 

*  of  liberal  culture,’  says  Aubrey ;  and  his  grandson  Phillips, 
who  recollected  him  personally,  says,  that  while  prudent  in 
business,  he  did  not  so  far  quit  his  generous  and  ingenious 
inclinations  as  to  make  *  himself  wholly  a  slave  to  the  world.’ 
His  acquaintance  with  literature  was  that  of  a  man  who  has 
been  some  time  at  college.  But  his  special  faculty  was  music. 
Even  as  an  amateur  he  was  highly  distinguishe<l,  and  his  name 
is  associated  in  a  collection  of  madrigals,  published  in  1601, 
with  the  names  of  twenty  of  the  first  English  composers  of 
the  time.  An  organ  and  other  instruments  were  part  of  the 
furniture  in  the  house  in  Bread  Street,  and  much  of  his  spare 
time  was  given  to  musical  study.  According  to  Aubrey,  the 
younger  ^lilton  was,  from  a  very  early  peri^,  taught  music, 
and  became  an  accomplished  organist,  and  perhaps  sang  almost 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  In  his  ‘  Tractate  on  Education  ’  he 
recommends  that  the  interims  between  study  and  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercises  be  employed  *  in  recreating  and  composing  the  travailed 

*  spirits  ’  of  school  boys  *  with  the  solemn  or  divine  harmonies  of 

*  music  heard  or  learnt;’  and  he  had  himself  experienced  the 
effects  which  he  ascribes  to  the  lute,  organ,  and  ‘  elegant  voice,’ 
in  ‘  smoothing  dispositions  and  manners,  and  making  them  gentle 

*  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions.’  The  traqps  of 
this  portion  of  his  home  education  arc  inscribed  on  his  poetry. 

*  Other  writers,’  says  an  excellent  living  judge  of  the  art  which 
he  has  so  long  adorned,  the  present  Gresham  Professor  of  music, 
Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  ‘  ancient  or  modem,  in  prose  or  in  poetry, 

*  rarely  speak  of  music  without  betraying  their  ignorance  of  it. 
‘  They  deal  in  vague  generalities,  or  if  they  attempt  anything 
‘  more,  blunder.  Milton,  whenever  he  speaks  of  music,  and 

*  how  often  does  the  divine  art  present  itself  to  his  mind !  is 
‘  always  strictly  technically  correct.’  At  what  period  of  boy¬ 
hood  his  acquaintance  with  Henry  Lawes  began  we  are  not  told ; 
but  in  January  1625,  when  Milton  was  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
Lawes  was  attached  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  we  may  believe 
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that  similarity  of  pursuits  attracted  him  to  the  Spread  Eagle  in 
Bread  Street.  If  he  introduced,  as  is  alleged,  the  Italian  style  of 
music  into  England,  he  may  have  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the 
severer  harmonies  and  simple  madrigals  of  the  household,  and 
linked  yet  more  firmly  Milton’s  predilection  for  the  language 
and  the  arts  of  Florence. 

Mr.  Masson  has  shown  good  reasons  for  believing  that  litera¬ 
ture,  no  less  than  music,  was  welcomed  in  the  Miltonic  parlour. 
One  poet  he  has  traced  to  its  sober,  but  cheerful  precincts,  and 
perhaps  a  publisher  as  well.  The  poet,  indeed,  remains  utterly 
unknown  to  this  day,  except  to  such  pursuers  of  obsolete  liter¬ 
ature  as  Mr.  Masson :  nor,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sample  of 
his  verse  or  the  subjects  and  titles  of  his  manuscripts,  should  we 
recommend  publishers  to  disturb  their  repose  in  the  British 
Museum  or  Ashmolean  at  Oxford.  Yet  John  Lane,  ‘a fine  old 
‘  Queen  Elizabeth  gentleman,’  as  Milton’s  nephew  Phillips  de¬ 
scribes  him,  may  have  impressed  with  reverence  the  soul  of  the 
infant  poet.  Lane  seems  to  have  held  himself  in  good  esteem, 
since  he  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  ‘  Story  of  Cambuscan  bold ;  ’ 
and  may  have  not  been  disinclined  to  read  aloud  occasionally 
passages  from  his  *Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,’  a  continuation  of 
Lydgate’s  Metrical  Romance,  or  from  his  ‘  Triton’s  Trumpet  to 
*  the  Twelve  Months,  husbanded  and  moralized.’ 

Milton’s  father  was  too  wise  a  man  to  deprive  his  son  of  the 
advantages  of  a  public  school,  when  they  could  be  had  without 
danger  to  his  morals.  At  first  he  had  put  him  under  the  charge 
of  Thomas  Young,  a  learned  and  pious  clergyman,  who,  though 
he  preached  high  Calvinism,  and  approved  of  the  doctrines  of 
Augustine,  that  durus  pater  infantum,  inspired  his  pupil  with  a 
sincere  affection.  Retaining,  however,  Thomas  Young  as  a 
private  tutor,  he  sent  his  docile  and  promising  John  to  the 
school  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  ^as  at  no  great  distance  from  Bread 
Street,  and  was  then  in  high  repute  under  the  presidency  of 
Alexander  Gill  the  elder.  The  elder,  we  mark  him,  because 
one  of  his  ushers  was  his  son  of  the  same  name  —  Alexander 
ab  Alexandre,  like  Baron  Bradwardine’s  chief  butler  —  and 
Gill  the  younger,  after  being  the  instructor,  became  in  due 
time  the  friend  of  the  poet.  And  thus  was  combined  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  case  the  discipline  of  school  with  the  vigilance  of  home ; 
and  the  union  of  them  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
happy  circumatances  of  his  life.  To  grave  and  studious  lads — 
and  Milton  we  know  from  his  own  testimony  to  have  been  both 
—  the  boisterous  and  inconsiderate  mirth  of  their  idler  play¬ 
mates  is  no  mean  affliction.  Cowper’s  spirit  was  nearly  broken 
at  the  time,  and  long  afterwards  seriously  affected,  by  the  suffer- 
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ings  he  endurctl  at  his  first  school.  Gibbon  and  Gray  have  put 
on'  record  their  disinclination  to  cricket  and  foot- ball,  nor  can 
we  imagine  that  they  were  at  first  permitted,  without  much 
bullying  and  contradiction,  to  indulge  their  tastes  for  quiet 
walks,  with  Virgil  or  Livy  for  their  jcompanion.  But  Milton, 
to  all  appearance,  inherited  few  or  none  of  the  ills  which  school¬ 
boy  flesh  is  heir  to ;  and  passed  quietly  from  his  desk  in  Dean 
Cold’s  hall  to  Thomas  Young’s  lodging,  or  to  his  accustomed 
comer  in  the  family-parlour.  Aubrey  supports  the  testimony 
which  Milton,  in  his  ‘  Defensio  Secunda,’  bore  to  his  own  early 
diligence  in  the  following  words: — ‘when  Milton  went  to 
*  school  he  studied  very  hard  and  sat  up  very  late,  commonly  till 
‘  twelve  or  one  o’clock,  and  his  father  ordered  the  maid  to  sit  up 
‘  for  him.’  For  this  and  many  like  treasures  of  literary  gossip 
we  account  Aubrey,  despite  his  love  for  ghosts  and  wonderful 
accidents,  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

The  course  of  study  followed  at  St.  P.aul’8  school  in  1620, 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  is  still  maintained  in 
it ;  though  there  can  be  no  question  that  Dr.  Kynaston  is  an  in¬ 
finitely  better  Greek  scholar  than  Dr.  Gill  with  his  imj)erfect 
means  and  appliances  can  have  been.  At  the  time  when  Milton 
was  construing  Homer  or  Thucydides,  there  were  not  in  all 
England  twenty  eminent  Grecians :  and  of  the  twenty  not  one 
perhaps  could  have  produced  such  a  copy  of  lambics  as  now 
yearly  obtains  the  Person  Prize.  Indeed,  in  sjnte  of  all  we  hear 
of  the  Greek  studies  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
of  Lucius  Carey  and  Sir  Henry  Savile,  we  may  be  sure  that 
their  knowledge  was  comparatively  sound  only  ;  the  texts  of  the 
authors  whom  they  studied  were  corrupt^  their  grammars  and 
lexicons  were  erroneous  and  defective ;  and  their  instructors 
were  born  long  before  philology  had  explored  the  recesses  of 
the  most  subtile  and  copious  of  tongues.  Latin,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  in  the  preceding  century  cultivated  with  signal 
success  by  the  great  race  of  Italian  scholars,  and  enjoyed  the 
further  privilege  of  being  still,  as  the  language  of  diplomacy 
and  the  learned,  a  living  dialect.  Since  Colet’s  time,  a  great 
advance  had  been  made  in  this  branch  of  classical  instruction. 
Sedulius,  and  writers  of  the  brazen  .and  iron  periods  of  Roman 
literature,  had  been  exchanged  for  the  authentic  models  of  the 
Augustan  age  ;  and  Virgil,  Sallust,  Horace,  and  Livy  were 
expounded  by  Dr.  Gill,  and  translated  by  his  pupiljJj  with  a 
precision  little  inferior  to  that  which  has  so  long  done  honour  to 
Eton  or  Harrow.  Lilly’s  grammar,  indeed,  pertained  to  this 
school  by  a  double  right;  it  had  been  composed  for  it  ori¬ 
ginally  ;  it  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  it  and  in  all  other  sem  - 
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narles  of  sound  learning  and  religious  instruction  by  Henry 
VIII.,  who  resolved  that  there  should  be,  so  far  as  in  hina  lay, 
one  faith  and  one  grammar  throughout  his  dominions.  It  was 
by  no  means  one  of  Henry’s  worst  deeds  or  fancies.  Lilly’s 
grammar  will  put  a  great  deal  of  sound  latinity  into  ^e 
youthful  mind,  and  once  planted  in  the  virgin  soil,  its  rules  will, 
by  reason  of  their  quaint  verses,  stick  to  it  like  a  burr. 

But  Milton’s  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  ancient  tongues. 
There  is  evidence  that  in  his  boyhood  he  was  a  diligent  reader 
of  English  books ;  and  from  the  following  lines  in  his  ‘  Epistola 
*  ad  Patrem  ’  we  learn  that  he  had  made  some  progress  in  French, 
Italian,  and  Hebrew ;  — 

‘Tuo,  pater  optime,  sumptu 
Cum  mihi  Bomuleae  patuit  facundia  linguae, 

£t  Latii  veneres,  et  qua  Jovis  ora  decebapt 
Grandia  magniloquis  elata  vocabula  Graiis, 

Addere  suasisti  quos  jactat  Gallia  fiores ; 

Et  quam  degeneri  novus  Italus  ore  loquelam 
Fbndit,  barbaricos  testatus  voce  tumultus ; 

Qumque  Palsestinus  loquitur  mysteria  vates.’ 

Until  a  few  years  back  it  was  a  matter  of  just  reproach  to  our 
public  schools,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  the  tyro  at  them 
to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  languages  which  Dante  and 
Machiavelli,  Bossuet  and  Voltaire,  had  raised  almost  to  clas¬ 
sical  dignity,  and  which  are  more  frequently  required  in  after¬ 
life  than  the  dialects  of  Athens  and  Rome.  It  is  still  a  subject 
of  regret  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  instruction  in  the 
modern  tongues  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  are  most  easily 
acquired  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that,  not  forming  part  of  the 
school-course,  they  are  taught  rather  in  name  than  in  deed.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  w’ell-educated  persons  of  either  sex 
were  usually  conversant  with  at  least  French  and  Italian, 
and  often  with  Spanish  also.  Our  ancestors  at  that  period 
cherished  none  of  those  ignorant  and  absurd  prejudices  against 
foreigners,  their  speech,  manners,  or  literature,  which  prevailed 
a  century  later.  Even  the  Puritans,  at  least  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  among  them,  staunch  Englishmen  as  they  were,  did 
not  believe,  as  most  honest  country  gentlemen  did  in  George  the 
Third’s  reign,  that  French  was  fit  only  for  hairdressers,  and 
Italian  only  for  singers.  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  modern  linguist,  and  Marvel  and  Harrington  spoke  and 
wrote  both  of  these  languages.  The  elder  Milton  accordingly, 
in  procuring  for  his  son  these  liberal  accomplishments,  did  not 
depart  from  the  practice,  or  offend  the  prejudices,  of  his  sect. 
The  seed  in  this  instance  fell  on  good  ground.  Though  Milton 
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occasionally  seems  to  depreciate  the  Italian  in  comparison 
with  the  Roman  tongue,  he  became  profoundly  versed  in  it. 
He  was  consulted  on  its  intricacies  by  Buommatei,  when  engaged 
in  com}X)sing  his  grammar:  he  wrote  sonnets  in  it,  which, 
though  purists  detect  in  them  some  Transalpine  improprieties, 
prove  an  unusual  command  of  its  resources  :  his  greater  poems 
are  full  of  echoes  from  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  even  Marini,  and 
the  sei-centisti ;  his  sonnet  to  Henry  Lawes  contains  a  charming 
allusion  to  Dante ;  and  he  has  paid  ample  homage  to  the  sweet 
Florentine  idiom  in  his  letters  and  prose  works. 

Milton’s  early  reading  in  his  native  literature  has  often  been 
discussed,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  expatiate  upon  his 
intimacy  with  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  or  to  point 
out  his  frequent  obligations  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  *  ter  nu- 
‘  meranda  domus  ’  of  the  poetical  Fletchers.  Mr.  Masson  ob¬ 
serves  that,  ‘  if  we  strike  off  from  the  body  of  English  literature 

*  as  it  now  presents  itself  to  us,  all  that  portion  of  it  which  has 

*  been  added  during  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  that 

*  which  would  remain  as  the  total  literature  of  England  at  the 
‘  time  when  Milton  began  to  take  a  retrospect  of  it,  would  by  no 

*  means  alarm  by  its  bulk.’  We  know  not  what  Mr.  Masson’s 
notions  of  bulk  in  literature  may  be,  but  if  he  means  us  to 
understand  that  the  school-boy  perused  Elizabethan  authors 
generally,  to  say  nothing  of  their  predecessors  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  makes  a  demand 
on  our  belief  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  answer.  We  suspect 
that  Milton’s  English  reading  was  confined  to  the  poets,  and 
that  some  of  these  were  not  permitted  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  Spread  Eagle.  Less  scrupulous  parents  than  the  elder 
Milton  was,  would  demur  to  a  lad  under  seventeen  years  of  :^e 
reading  many  portions  of  Donne,  and  even  of  Spenser,  and  the 

*  well  langui^ed  Daniel ;  ’  nor  can  we  imagine  that  the  plays  of 
Middleton,  Ford,  Decker,  and  Webster  were  indiscriminately 
put  into  Master  John’s  hands.  Again,  though  it  may  have 
been  that  *  theological  books  of  which  we  now  know  little  or 
‘nothing,  would  be  in  high  esteem  in  a  Puritan  family,’  yet 
we  cannot  believe  that  such  champions  of  the  Church  as  Bishop 
Andrewes  or  Jewell,  found  much  favour  there ;  or  that  Hooker’s 
great  work,  or  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  can  have  proved  at¬ 
tractive  even  to  so  studious  a  stripling.  It  is  more  important  to 
observe  that  he  was  almost  entirely  debarred  from  a  class  of 
books,  which  have  subsequently  become  the  delight  of  aU 
youthful  readers.  As  yet,  there  was  no  Robinson  Crusoe 
or  Vicar  of  Wakefield:  no  Goldsmith  had  drawn  up  popular 
abridgments  of  Greek  or  Roman  story :  Bunyan  had  not  then 
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dreamed  of  Christian’s  Pilgrimage  to  the  celestial  city,  nor  a 
Bishop  collected  those  reliques  of  ancient  poetry,  which  to  an 
ear  like  Milton’s  would  have  sounded  with  trum^jet-tones. 
For  his  imaginative  appetite  he  was  therefore  dependent  on  such 
solid  meat  as  Spenser,  Sydney,  Du  Bartas,  and  the  Tasso  of 
Fairfax  supplied :  and  perhaps  he  may  have  been  a  gainer  by 
this  comparatively  spare  diet,  since  we  are  persuaded  that  no¬ 
thing  so  effectually  deadens  the  imagination  of  children  as  the 
generality  of  books,  which  in  our  days  are  written  especially 
for  their  use. 

The  trophies  of  the  schoolboy  are  seldom  remembered  long 
after  they  are  won,  but  the  ‘juvenilia’  of  Milton,  and  perhaps 
of  Cowley,  are  still  occasionally  read  with  pleasure.  Milton, 
according  to  Aubrey,  had  been  a  poet  from  the  age  of  ten. 
Of  his  boyish  preludes'  in  versification,  however,  only  two 
remain,  being  approved  by  his  maturer  judgment,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  in  later  life  with  the  intimation  that  they  were 
written  when  he  was  ‘fifteen  years  old,’  L  e.  in  1624,  his  last 
year  at  St.  Paul’s  SchooL  His  master.  Gill,  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  English  as  well  as  Latin  scholar,  and  seems  to  have 
early  directed  his  pupil’s  attention  to  the  pure  and  undefiled 
sources  of  his  native  tongue.  In  an  appendix  to  his  ‘  Logo- 
‘  nomia  Anglica,’  he  exemplifies  the  tropes  and  figures  of  speech 
by  citations  from  Spenser  and  Samuel  Daniel,  and  in  his 
chapter  on  ‘  Proswly  ’  shows  his  familiarity  with  Chaucer. 
Under  such  an  instructor  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  earliest 
known  samples  of  Milton’s  verse  should  be  in  his  native  lan¬ 
guage.  More  than  fifty  years  afterwards  John  Dryden 
gave  to  our  ten  syllable  measure  its  true  compactness  and 
resonance ;  and  although  Pope  rendered  its  harmony  more 
exact,  he  also  made  it,  at  least  in  his  moral  poems,  more  mono¬ 
tonous.  But  in  Milton’s  sixteenth  year  there  was  scarcely  any 
model  extant  of  this  noble,  and  now  almost  obsolete  metre. 
Spenser  wrote  a  short  poem  or  two  in  it  with  success,  but  he 
employed  it  only  on  elegiac  or  satirical  topics,  and  reserved  for 
his  chivalrous  poem  the  stanza  which  bears  his  name.  Shak- 
speare  takes  short  flights  only  in  the  heroic  measure,  long 
enough,  indeed,  to  show  that  had  it  suited  his  purpose  neither 
Dryden  nor  Pope  would  have  needed  to  improve  or  organise  its 
structure;  whereas  Ben  Jonson,  who  employed  it  liberally  in 
his  ‘Underwoods  and  Epigrams,’  is  a  ‘mere  cobbler  in  respect  of 
‘  a  fine  workman  ’  in  the  ten  syllable  line.  He  seldom  writes 
four  good  verses  consecutively ;  and  though  they  betray  labour, 
they  are  not  to  be  read  with  ease.  Milton’s  paraphrase  of  the 
1 14th  Psalm  displays  extraordinary  skill,  especially  when  the 
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age  of  the  writer  is  considered,  in  an  art  then  infant,  and  goes 
far  to  disprove  Pope’s  remark  that  *he  would  have  written 

*  Paradise  Lost  ”  in  rhyme  —  if  he  could.’  He  was  much 
more  successful,  however,  in  his  octo-syllabic  version  of  the 
136th  Psalm.  Here  we  have  plainly  Hermes  exulting  in  his 
new  invented  toy,  the  tortoise-shell  lyre.  The  commentators 
who  have  traced  the  ample  stream  of  Miltonic  verse  to  its 
sources,  find  in  these  paraphrases  rhymes,  images,  and  turns  of 
expression  taken  from  Spenser,  Sylvester,  Drayton,  Chaucer, 
Fairfax,  and  Buchanan.  But  the  feeders  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon  are  themselves  considerable  rivers ;  and  the  boy- 
poet’s  adoption  of  the  dictipn  of  his  sires  or  brethren  in  the 
craft,  displays,  at  so  early  an  age,  unusual  reading,  a  manly,  if 
not  a  mature  judgment,  and  an  ear  exquisitely  alive  to  the 
melodies  of  his  native  tongue. 

Gibbon  describes  himself  as  taking  with  him  to  Oxford  ‘  a 

*  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a 

*  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a  schoolboy  would  have  been 

*  ashamed.’  Milton  probably  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  on 
the  one  score,  and  much  to  boast  of  on  the  other,  when  he 
went  to  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  His  diligence  had  been 
exemplary,  his  advantages  great,  and  the  foundations  of  his 
grave  and  meditative  yet  aspiring  character,  were  not  less  solid 
than  those  of  his  learning  and  liberal  arts.  In  his  controversial 
writings  he  often  has  occasion  to  defend  his  youthful  life  and 
conversation,  because  they  were  often  assailed.  In  all  cases, 
whether  it  were  his  university  career,  or  his  deportment  and 
associates  during  his  travels,  he  loftily  maintains  the  purity  of 
his  life,  and  calmly  challenges  inquiry.  No  speck  of  self- 
indulgence,  much  less  of  vice  or  folly,  tarnished  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  his  shield,  and  that  too  at  an  epoch  when  license 
in  speech  and  manners  was  scarcely  accounted  a  blemish  in 
the  young.  Grave,  perhaps  austere,  he  may  have  been,  and 
indis{>08ed  to  suffer  even  his  superiors  in  age  or  ofiice  to  dictate 
to  him  his  walk  in  life.  He  had  been  bred  up  in  a  household 
from  whence  levity  was  apparently  banished,  and  his  father, 
like  the  elder  Horace,  may  very  likely  have  warned  him  against 
the  foibles  or  faults  of  the  learned,  by  pointing  out  to  him  how 
ill  drunkenness  became  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  evil  lives  of  many 
of  the  poets,  players,  scholars,  and  barristers,  who  were  scaled 
of  the  tribe  of  Ben  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 

We  shall  not  revert  to  the  old  and  exploded  tales  of  Milton’s 
misconduct  at  the  University.  Mr.  Masson  has  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  disproved  the  flogging,  and  rendered  the  rustication  more 
than  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  Milton  took  his  Bachelor’s  degree  at 
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the  usual  time  after  matriculatiou.  That  as  a  freshman  or  junior 
soph  he  and  the  college  authorities  were  at  variance,  and  that 
they  may  have  marked  their  displeasure  in  some  way,  according 
to  the  statutes  made  and  provided,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose; 
but  we  shall  lose  ourselves  in  vain  conjectures  if  we  attempt  to 
discover  what  it  was  they  resented :  whether  his  reluctance  to 
forego  his  wider  range  of  study  for  the  established  trivium  or 
quadrivium  of  the  University,  or  whether  his  own  puritanism  or 
that  of  his  father’s  household  were  offensive  to  orthodox  nostrils. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  offence,  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  Pauline  Scholar  conferred  honour 
on  his  college,  and  though  he  might  at  times  avow  his  contempt 
of  the  lecturer  or  attend  chapel  less  frequently  than  was  required 
of  him,  yet  his  Latin  infused  a  new  life  into  the  prescribed 
exercises,  and  on  solemn  occasions  in  the  University-schools 
redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  Master  and  Fellows.  Mr.  Masson 
affords  us  a  very  learned  and  lively  sketch  of  what  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  sound  learning  at  Cambridge.  If  the  monks  of  the  Cam 
were  ‘  not  steeped  in  prejudice  and  port,’  they  were  still  in  the 
bondage  of  medieval  superstition ;  and  while  they  admitted  as 
little  literature  as  possible  through  the  loopholes  of  their  retreat, 
they  totally  excluded  science.  This,  indeed,  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  times  more  than  the  fault  of  the  men.  Bacon,  if  his 
writings  were  known  to  them  at  all,  must  have  been  regarded 
as  a  rash  and  profane  innovator  on  the  realm  of  Scotus  and 
Aquinas;  Kepler  and  Copernicus  were  deemed  little  better 
than  dreamers ;  and  those  only  were  accounted  worthy  of  the 
name  of  learned  who  could  mainta.in  some  crabbed  thesis  from 
the  Sutnma  Sententiarum,  reckon  up  the  dates,  laws,  and  by-laws 
of  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  prove  that  Rome  was  the  scarlet 
woman,  or  that  Augustine  and  Cyril  knew  more  than  either 
Paul  or  James  of  the  counsel  of  God.  What  Milton  himself 
thought  in  later  life  of  patristic  theology  and  scholastic  learning 
we  know ;  and  we  may  easily  suppose  that  his  indifference  or 
aversion  to  them,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
pure  milk  or  strong  meat  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  was 
already  germinating,  and  may  even  have  led  him  to  the 
avowal  of  opinions  that  shocked  Dr.  Thomas  Bainbrigge,  then 
Master,  and  Mr.  William  Chappell,  then  Tutor  of  Christ’s 
College.  So  far  as  the  curtain  which  conceals  the  college  life 
of  Milton  can  be  raised,  it  has  been  uplifted  by  Mr.  Masson. 
He  has  introduced  all  his  remarkable  contemporaries  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  some  who  scarcely  merit  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
them.  Scanty  indeed  is  the  harvest  which  this  diligent  collector 
of  trifles  hitherto  inconsidered  has  been  able  to  garner.  Of 
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Milton’s  personal  beauty  there  is  a  constant  tradition.  He  was 
called  the  ‘  Lady  of  his  College,’  but  the  name  implies  anything 
rather  than  effeminacy.  He  has  himself  told  us  that,  as  a 
youth,  he  was  expert  in  manly  exercises,  deeming  himself  a 
match  for  anyone  with  the  sword,  which  he  daily  practised; 
and  from  his  epitaph  on  Hobson,  London  and  Cambridge  carrier 
and  livery-stable  keeper,  we  may  infer  that  he  occasionally  rode 
on  horseback.  We  are  informed  also  by  very  credible  tradition 
that  ‘  his  deportment  was  affable,  his  gait  erect  and  manly,  be- 

*  speaking  courage  and  undauntedness.’  As  respects  the  character 
of  his  beauty,  Aubrey  comes  once  more  to  our  aid.  ‘  He  was 

*  scarce  so  tail  as  I  am,’  to  which  lucid  information  he  obligingly 
adds  in  a  marginal  note,  ‘  Qu.  Quot  feet  am  I  high?’  ‘  Resp. 

*  Of  middle  stature.’  So  we  must  assume — oiot  vOv  fiporoielal 
— that  Milton  was  a  little  under  middle  height.  *  He  had  light 

*  auburn  hair,’  continues  our  invaluable  gossip ;  '  his  complexion 
‘exceedingly  fair’  (Milton  speaks  of  himself  as  ruddy);  ‘oval 
‘  face ;  his  eye  a  dark  grey.’  Of  the  blending  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  of  feminine  beauty  with  manly  dignity,  ‘  we  have  some 

*  means,’  says  his  latest  biographer,  ‘  of  judging  for  ourselves 
‘in  a  yet  extant  portrait  of  him,  taken  while  he  was  still  at 
‘  Cambridge,’  and  forming  a  pendant  to  the  picture  of  him 
(supposed  to  be  by  Cornelius  Jansen)  ‘  when  a  boy  of  ten.’ 
Of  these  portraits  the  authenticity  ‘seems  positively  guaranteed,’ 
and  the  earlier  of  them  contains  the  promise  of  that  peculiar 
beauty  which  the  later  one  represents  as  fulfilled.  A  more  per¬ 
fect  emblem  of  pure  and  ingenuous  English  youth  than  the 
portrait  of  Milton  at  College  there  can  scarcely  be ;  nor  was 
the  original  likely  to  undervalue  such  external  graces  as  Provi¬ 
dence  endowed  him  with.  In  all  his  poems  and  in  much  of  his 
prose  are  frequent  and  earnest  yearnings  for  the  to  /raXov — 
physical  no  less  than  moral  perfection.  Even  his  fallen  angels 
retun  traces  of  their  original  beauty,  while  every  good  and 
every  perfect  gift  of  the  Creator  is  arrayed  by  him  in  the  live¬ 
liest  colours  and  delineated  with  the  loftiest  and  most  varied 
eloquence.  ^lilton,  indeed,  was  too  sound  a  Flatonist  to  be 
indifferent  to  either  personal  or  intellectual  beauty.  Like  his 
master,  ‘  the  sage  and  serious  Spenser,’  he  deemed  the  former  a 
fitting  casket  for  the  enshrined  jeweL 

*  For  every  spirit  as  it  is  more  pure 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light. 

So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairly  dight 
^^’ith  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  sight. 

For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take  : 

For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make.’ 
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It  is  perhaps  an  inevitable,  but  it  is  not  therefore  the  less  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  university  life,  that  there  is  so  wide  a 
gulf  between  its  generations.  Masters,  fellows,  and  tutors  are 
seldom  brought  in  contact  with  undergraduates,  except  in  the 
way  of  instruction,  reproof,  or  correction.  They  meet  in  chapel, 
hall,  and  lecture-room,  but  their  intercourse  seldom  extends 
beyond  these  official  places  of  common  resort;  and  many  a 
youth  quits  college  for  ever  without  having  exchanged  three 
words  in  as  many  years  with  those  who  have  had  him  under  their 
charge.  Yet  could  this  interval  be  bridged  over  by  occasional 
society,  we  are  persuaded  that  authority  would  suffer  little,  and 
obedience  would  gain  much.  Much  as  the  wisdom  of  age  can 
impart,  the  sallies  of  youth  can  also  teach  something  in  turn ; 
nor  have  the  Athenians  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  more  instruc¬ 
tive  lesson  than  that  which  is  conveyed  in  the  familiar  converse 
of  Socrates  with  the  young  men  of  his  time.  While  Milton 
was  keeping  his  terms  at  Christ’s  College,  there  was  at  least  one 
among  its  fellows  who  might,  but  for  the  difference  of  their 
ages,  have  reconciled  him  earlier  to  discipline,  and  in  requital 
have  benefited  by  the  converse  of  the  thoughtful  and  learned 
youth.  Joseph  hlede,  when  Milton  came  to  reside  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  in  his  ‘forty -ninth  year,  and  accordingly,  to  an 
undergraduate  of  seventeen,  must  have  appeared  as  one  well 
stricken  in  years.  He  had  then  been  twenty-three  years  an 
inmate  of  the  college,  whose  quiet  and  opportunities  for  study 
he  loved  so  well  that  no  offers  of  preferment  —  not  even  Arch¬ 
bishop  Usher’s  offer  of  the  Provostship  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  —  could  lure  him  from  his  Fellow’s  chambers,  or  as  he 
himself  called  them  ‘  his  cell.’  He  was  a  scholar,  a  ripe  and 
good  one,  and  his  studies  had  extended  to  regions  lying  far 
beyond  the  University  pale.  One  of  his  biographers,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Masson,  says  that  Mede  was  ‘  known  in  the  University  as 

*  an  acute  logician,  an  accurate  philosopher,  a  skilful  mathema- 

*  tician,  an  excellent  anatomist,  a  great  philologer,  a  master  of 

*  many  languages,  and  a  good  proficient  in  the  studies  of  history 

*  and  chronology.’  Like  many  imaginative  men,  he  delighted 
in  searching  the  darker  places  of  Scripture,  and  his  ‘  Clavis 
‘  Apocalyptica  ’  is  still  in  high  repute  with  all  who  believe 
that  the  book  of  Revelation  is  a  perpetually  unfolding  scroll 
inscribed  W’ith  the  destinies  of  nations  or  their  rulers,  even  to 
the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  But  although  Mede  had 
long  been  settled  in  his  faith  in  1625,  he  had  at  one'  time  been 
troubled  by  sceptical  doubts,  and  his  method  of  instruction  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  negative  process  of  the  Platonic 
Socrates.  With  his  pupils  his  mornings  were  devoted  to  posi- 
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tive  instructions  in  ‘  Humanity,  Logic,  and  Philosophy ;  ’  but 
in  the  evenings  they  all  came  to  his  chambers  to  be  examined 
conversationally  in  what  they  had  read  during  the  day.  The 
first  question  which  he  then  used  to  propound  to  them,  each  in 
his  oi^er,  was  ‘  Quid  dubitas  ?  ’  thinking  rightly  that  ‘  grantors 

*  of  propositions’  understand  little  of  the  matter  proposed. 
He  then  resolved  their  doubts,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
lodgings,  *  previously  recommending  them  and  their  studies  to 

*  God’s  protection  and  blessing.’  Nor  were  these  all  Mede’s 
gifts.  He  was  an  active  botanist — his  recreation  being  walking 
in  the  fields  around  Cambridge,  and  examining  and  discoursing 
about  the  herbs,  flowers,  and  trees,  native  or  adopted,  in  that 
region  of  chalk,  clay,  and  marsh.  And  besides  all  this,  Mede 
was  a  diligent  letter-writer,  an  indefatigable  collector  of  news, 
and  in  fact  an  arrant  gossip.  His  epistles,  some  published  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  others  printed  by  Mr.  Masson  for  the  first 
time,  and  others  still  in  manuscript,  contain  most  graphic 
accounts  of  men  and  things  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  until  the  thirteenth  year  (1638)  of  that  of  Charles. 

‘  When  to  all  these  recommendations,’  says  Mr.  Masson,  ‘  we 

*  add  that  Mede  was  a  very  benevolent  man,  with  a  kind  word 
‘  for  all  the  young  scholars,  not  even  excepting  the  dandy 

*  Fellow-commoners,  whom  he  called  the  “  University  tulips,” 

‘  it  may  be  imt^ned  how  popular  he  was,  and  what  a  blank 

*  was  caused  in  Cambridge  by  his  death.’  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  know  for  certain  that  this  learned  and  agile-minded  senior 
had  asked  Milton  *  quid  dubitas  ?  ’  had  shown  him  the  orchidse 
in  Maddingley  meadows,  had  discussed  with  him  the  merits  of 
Ben  Jonson’s  ‘  Sejanus,’  or  ‘  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learn- 
‘  ing,’  or  commented  on  the  Vision  of  him  who  in  Patmos 
‘  saw  the  Apocalypse  and  heard  the  warning  voice.’ 

When  Milton  quitted  Cambridge  in  1632,  he  was  twenty-three 
years  and  eight  months  old.  He  had  gone  thither  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  orders,  but  before  he  wrote  himself  Master  of 
Arts  this  purpose  was  abandoned.  The  change  has  usually  been 
ascribed  to  Puritanism,  yet  since  he  thrice  subscribed  to  the 
religious  tests  imposed  by  the  University  —  when  he  matricu¬ 
lated,  and  when  he  took  his  first  and  second  degrees  —  he  can 
hardly  have  entertained  serious  scruples  against  the  doctrines  or 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  opinions  of  Milton  and 
the  Miltonic  household  in  Bread  Street,  had  little,  if  anything, 
in  common  with  what  is  now  termed  Dissent.  In  later  life  his 
opinions  diverged  widely  from  the  Anglican  creeds  and  articles  ; 
but  with  that  divergence  we  have  not  now  to  deal.  But  in 
1632,  and  for  some  years  onward,  we  apprehend  that  the 
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Miltons,  both  sire  and  son,  would  have  satisfied  Archbishop 
Abbot  and  those  of  the  clergy  who  thought  with  him  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  formularies  of  belief,  and  in  their  compliance 
with  the  ritual  as  established  by  Elizabeth  and  James.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  for  supposing  even  Episcopacy  offensive  to 
them,  or  that  they  differed  on  any  materid  points  from  what  is 
now  called  the  Low  Church  part^  Puritanism  can  not  there¬ 
fore  have  been  in  1632  the  barrier  which  excluded  Milton 
from  the  porch  of  the  sanctuary. 

Neither  can  any  tendency  to  rationalism  or  neology  have 
been  the  cause  or  impediment.  Milton  differed  almost  as 
widely  from  the  freedom  of  Chillingworth  as  from  the  bondage 
of  Laud.  He  had  as  little  sympathy  with  the  Fratres  Po- 
loni  and  Socinus,  as  a  Margaret  Professor  with  Paulus 
or  Strauss.  He  would  allow  liberty  of  speech  and  writing  to 
Biddell  and  Hobbes  on  civil  grounds ;  but  in  spirit  he  had  no 
communion  with  Dathan  and  Abiram.  He  received  the  canon 
of  both  Testaments  without  a  doubt  of  their  plenary  inspiration, 
nor,  Arian  though  he  were,  did  he  consent  with  Newton  or 
Locke  in  their  views  of  the  creed  of  Athanasius.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  mind  was  nearer  akin  to  faith  than  doubt :  he 
was  a  Hebrew  in  soul ;  the  records  of  the  Chosen  People  were 
to  him  one  and  indivisible,  and  apart  as  the  heavens  from  the 
earth  from  profane  criticism  or  ordinary  exposition.  Their 
sacred  songs  could  not  be  tried  by  the  canons  of  Aristotle ;  the 
wisdom  of  their  prophets  was  as  far  above  the  wisdom  of  Plato, 
as  the  speculations  of  the  first  Academy  were  above  the  trivial 
questions  of  the  wordiest  sophist. 

We  must  seek,  therefore,  some  external  causes  for  Milton’s 
determination  against  the  Church  as  a  profession.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  period  between  the  years  1630  and 
1640.  In  a  word,  his  reluctance  and  refusal  may  be  more  pro¬ 
bably  ascribed  to  the  Arminian  tendencies  of  the  Church,  and 
to  the  power  which  Laud  and  the  prelatical  party  in  it  for  a 
time  exercised  and  abused. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Laud  is  so  fully,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  so  fairly,  described  by  Mr.  Masson,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of 
it.  It  is  only  incumbent  on  us  to  point  out  briefly  the  measures 
by  which  Laud  opened  wider  the  existing  rent  in  the  Church. 
It  had  been  ever  the  policy  of  the  first  reformers  and  of  the 
more  judicious  of  their  successors,  to  render  the  articles  and 
canons  as  comprehensive  as  possible ;  to  insist  on  such  cere¬ 
monies  only  as  they  deemed  indispensable  for  the  decency  of 
public  worship,  and  to  leave  all  non-essential  points  of  faith  or 
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pi^tice  undefined,  or  at  least  laxly  and  ambiguously  worded. 
From  this  wholesome  regimen  Elizabeth  and  her  spiritual  ad¬ 
visers  had  seldom  depart^;  and  when  they  did  so,  they  managed 
to  cast  a  political  veil  over  their  spiritual  edicts.  The  Ro¬ 
manists,  it  was  urged,  were  fined  or  executed  as  traitors  to  the 
queen’s  person ;  the  sectaries  were  sent  to  gaol  as  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace.  Her  successor,  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
sat  in  judgment  on  questions  of  words  and  names,  irritated  the 
Puritans  on  the  mint  and  cummin  of  difference,  yet  being  in 
accord  with  them  on  the  five  points  of  Calvinism,  and  having 
done  them  good  service  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  he  avoided  any 
serious  explosion.  In  Archbishop  Abbot  the  king  possessed  an 
honest  and  sagacious  counsellor,  and  the  Church  a  steady  and 
moderate  pilot.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  both,  Abbot’s 
influence  was  on  the  decline  and  Laud’s  in  the  ascendant,  even 
before  James  died ;  and  the  balance,  which  the  Lord  Keeper 
Williams  could  have  held  evenly,  was  disturbed  by  his  feud 
with  Buckingham.  Laud,  therefore,  when  he  took  his  seat  at 
the  privy  council  table  in  1 628,  found  the  space  for  his  long- 
meditated  innovations  nearly  clear.  Mr.  Masson  has  carefully 
furnished  us  with  the  statistics  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  this 
period,  and  traced  the  open  or  the  insidious  steps  by  which  the 
restless  metropolitan  proceeded  to  exalt  the  Arminian  party  and 
to  humble  and  exclude  the  Puritans.  Whatsoever  was  most 
ofiTensive  to  the  latter,  whether  it  were  suppression  of  their 
favourite  doctrines,  or  encouragement  of  what  they  regarded  as 
idle  and  idolatrous  ceremonies,  was  insisted  upon  by  him. 
Their  Christian  liberty  must  be  sacrificed  to  uniformity  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline ;  their  lecturers  were  silenced ;  the  livings 
which  their  own  money  had  purchased,  so  that  a  godly  ministry 
might  have  bread  to  eat,  were  conferred  on  preachers  whom 
they  esteemed  as  sleeping  dogs,  if  not  as  ravening  wolves.  The 
cross  in  baptism,  the  surplice,  kneeling  at  the  communion  table, 
the  observations  of  days  and  meats,  and  of  symbols  and  gestures 
in  worship,  were  again  enforced.  The  priesthood  was  elevated, 
the  elders  and  body  of  the  congregation  were  put  aside ;  and 
though  Laud  had  written  and  continued  to  speak  against  Rome, 
it  was  difficult  to  give  him  credit  for  sincerity,  or  to  doubt  that 
Lambeth  and  the  Vatican  were  soon  to  blend,  or  at  least  to 
osculate,  with  each  other.  Of  the  harsher  features  of  Laud’s 
ecclesiastical  rule,  the  pillorying,  scourging,  branding,  fining, 
and  banishing  of  recusants,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ;  every 
tyro  in  history  is  aware  that  cars  were  insecure  in  those  days, 
and  that  capital  letters  were  very  liberally  stamped  on  the 
shoulders  and  foreheads  of  those  who  lacked  friends  or  full 
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purses.  We  may  now  perhaps  safely  infer  that  it  was  Laudism, 
and  not  Puritanism,  which  determined  Milton  against  taking 
orders,  and  by  the  light  of  the  preceding  comment  explain  the 
following  passage  from  his  pamphlet  on  ‘The  Keason  of  Church 

*  Government ;  ’  — 

‘  The  Church,  to  whose  service,  by  the  intention  of  my  parents  and 
friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions,  till 
coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had 
invaded  in  the  Church,  —  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must  sub¬ 
scribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he  took  with  a 
conscience  that  would  retch,  he  must  either  straight  peijure  or  split 
his  faith,  —  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before 
the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and 
forswearing.  Howsoever,  thus  church-ousted  by  the  prelates,  hence 
may  appear  the  right  1  have  to  meddle  in  these  matters  as  before  the 
necessity  and  constraint  appeared.’ 

Popular  with  those  who  knew  him  best,  learned  by  universal 
consent,  and  versetl  in  arts  which  his  Alma  Mater  did  not 
cherish,  Milton  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  active  life  with  as  fair  prospects  of  success  in  its  inevitable 
battle,  as  usually  present  themselves  to  the  graduated  scholar. 

He  was  even  then  observed  by  many  observers,  but  he  was  not 

content  with  his  own  achievements.  The  armour  in  which  his 

spirit  would  array  itself  was  not  yet  forged  ;  he  would  go  forth 

with  the  gift  of  Vulcan,  or  he  would  yet  abide  in  his  tent  by  the  j 

sea-shore.  The  few  essays  which  he  had  made  in  the  eloquence 

of  prose  or  rhyme  might  have  proved  him  stronger  than  his 

fellows ;  but,  as  compared  with  the  weapons  reserved  for  him 

in  the  tabernacle,  they  were  the  shepherd’s  sling  and  smooth 

stones  from  the  brook.  Years  of  studious  seclusion,  and  ‘  a 

*  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading,’  were  in  his  opinion  still 
needed  ;  and  here  again  circumstances  seconded  his  wish.  The 

smoke,  the  river,  even  the  gains  of  London,  were  now  aban-  : 

doned  by  the  aged  and  weary  scrivener ;  the  house  in  Bread 
Street  was  exchanged  for  a  quiet  dwelling  in  the  village  of 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  at  whose  door  no  early  client 
knocked,  and  whose  rooms  were  free  from  clerks,  messengers, 
and  porters.  A  cloud  may  at  times  have  passed  over  the  brow  I 

of  the  elder  Milton  when  he  contrasted  his  own  busy  and  lucra-  j 

tive  manhood  with  the  studious  and,  in  one  sense,  unprofitable  I 

leisure  of  his  son.  But  his  faith  was  firm,  his  love  was  strong,  ' 

and  hope  deferred  did  not  render  his  heart  sick.  In  the  severe 
virtues,  the  incessant  studies,  and  the  occasional  proofs  of  power 
exhibited  by  his  son,  the  pious  father  may  have  discenied  the 
inward  promptings  of  a  superior  nature,  and  the  secret  guiding  j 
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of  a  directing  Providence,  ^he  aged  Eli  acquiesced  in  the 
apparent  destiny  of  his  young  Samuel,  and  the  poet  may  but 
have  expressed  the  thought  of  his  sire  when  he  wrote  the  line 
*  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’ 

Seged,  prince  of  Ethiopia,  in  Johnson’s  instructive  apologue, 
signally  failed  iii  his  project  of  being  perfectly  happy  for  one 
entire  day;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible, 
for  any  man,  poor  or  rich,  to  name,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  curious 
in  felicity,  the  happiest  day,  or  even  week,  in  his  life.  For 
mere  content,  complacency,  or  even  an  unusual  degree  of 
pleasurable  emotion  will  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  Extraordinary  happiness  should  have  a  permanent 
and  communicative  character  of  its  own,  so  that  it  shall  not 
merely  gild  the  present  hours,  but  transmit  its  lustre  to  the 
future.  If,  however,  it  be  asked  which  was  the  happiest 
period  in  the  life  of  Milton,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  it 
between  the  epoch  of  his  quitting  Cambridge  and  that  of  his 
return  from  the  Continent.  That  his  school  days  were  unhappy, 
his  delight  in  his  tasks  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  severed 
from  his  home,  forbid  us  to  suppose.  But  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  school  a  temperament  like  that  of  Tom  Browne  is  required  ; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  imagine  ^lilton  a  quiet  and 
studious  lad,  who,  like  Gray,  read  Virgil  in  his  play-hours,  and 
contemplated  from  a  comer  of  the  play-ground  the  sports  in 
which  he  rarely  partook.  His,  therefore,  was  not  the  ‘certa- 
‘  minis  ardor  ’  that  renders  school  a  delightful  retrospect  to  the 
mature  Nimrods  of  Leicestershire,  or  to  the  hale  country  gen¬ 
tleman  who  divides  the  year  between  preserving  and  destroying 
game.  Neither,  as  we  have  seen,  was  his  University  career  with¬ 
out  alloy  ;  although  he  quitted  Cambridge  with  as  much  honour 
as  the  University  then  bestowed,  and  his  equals  and  seniors  alike 
regretted  his  departure,  and  looked  forward  to  his  shedding  a  yet 
higher  lustre  on  Christ’s  College  than  his  exercises,  brilliant  and 
promising  as  they  were,  had  reflected  on  it.  It  was  probably 
during  this  happy  interval  between  enforced  studies  and  public 
duties  that  Milton  —  ‘  procul  urbano  strepitu,  secessibus  altis — 
*  Abductus  ’ —  stored  up  in  his  memory  the  innumerable  passages 
from  the  ancient  and  Italian  classics,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
‘  sage  and  serious  Spenser,’  which  he  afterwards  transfused  with 
such  skill  and  prodigality  into  ‘Paradise  Lost.’  Unconsciously, 
in  his  earnest  pursuit  of  truth  and  beauty  at  this  period,  he 
was  laying  up  for  himself  treasures  that,  next  to  religion, 
strengthened  and  cheered  his  soul  in  dangers  and  in  darkness. 
Jeremy  Taylor  must,  about  the  same  time,  have  been  simi- 
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larly  employed  in  hoarding  in  his  mind  that  ready  and  diver- 
sifi^  learning  with  which  he  embellished  the  pages  of  his 
‘  Holy  Living  and  Dying,’  and  his  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying.’ 
For  he  too,  although  for  a  different  reason,  was  long  dependent 
on  his  recollections,  since  the  flood  of  civil  war  swept  him  away 
from  his  library  at  Uppingham  into  the  tumult  of  a  camp, 
and  the  privations  of  a  poor  estate.  The  banished  and  the 
blind  scholar  alike  *  omnia  secum  sua  portabant’  Of  the  two, 
the  latter  and  the  more  deeply  afflicted  made  the  more  legiti¬ 
mate  use  of  his  hived  knowledge.  Taylor  does  not  always  take 
the  trouble  to  remint  what  he  had  levied  ;  whereas  Milton  uni¬ 
versally  sets  his  own  image  and  superscription  upon  what  he 
borrowed  from  the  coffers  of  Homer,  Vii^l,  ‘the  Etruscan 

*  three,’  or  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  of  Athens. 

‘  When  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his 
‘  reading,  Mr.  Gray  replied,  “  Why  should  you  be  surprised,  for 

*  1  do  nothiog  else.”  He  said,  he  knew  by  experience  how  much 
‘  might  be  done  by  a  person  who  did  not  fling  away  bis  time  on 
‘  middling  and  inferior  authors,  and  read  with  method.’  Mr. 
Nichol’s  account  of  the  mode  in  which  Gray  read  is  scarcely 
less  applicable  to  Milton  at  this  period  of  his  life.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  read  both  multum  and  multa,  combining 
accurate  scholarship,  as  his  notes  on  Euripides  prove,  with  that 
wide  circumference  of  knowledge,  which  both  his  prose  and 
rhyme  exhibit.  The  scheme  of  education  which  he  drew  up  in 
later  years  for  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  bears  all  the  marks  of  coun¬ 
sel  derived  from  experience.  It  provides  for  scientific  no  less 
than  literary  culture,  and  if  in  astronomy  Milton  adhered  to  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  and  knew  less  than  a  boarding  school  girl  at 
the  present  time  of  chemistry  or  geology,  the  defect  was  not  his 
own  but  his  instructors,  oral  or  silent.  The  fact  remains  that, 
iu  an  age  when  chemists  were  suspected  of  alchemy  and  astro¬ 
nomers  usually  cast  nativities,  he  recognised  the  claims  of 
science  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  right  institution.  The  tardi¬ 
ness,  we  might  almost  say  the  coyness,  of  Milton  in  publishing 
his  early  poetry  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  haste  with 
which  the  common  herd  of  writers  hurry  their  crudities  to  the 
press.  Unless  we  impute  to  him  a  feeble  judgment,  we  can¬ 
not  fancy  him  ignorant  of  the  worth  of  what  he  had  written. 
He  was  not  indeed  dependent  on  his  ink-hom  for  a  livelihood. 
He  did  not  marry  until  he  had  nearly  attained  middle-life,  and 
as  an  inmate  of  his  father’s  house  he  was  exempt  from  family  cares.. 
Yet,  even  where  the  brain  is  not  coined  for  ducats  the  desire  to 
rush  into  print  may  be  strong ;  and  the  applause  of  a  narrow 
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circle  of  friends  often  ministers  to  immature  authorship.  That 
Milton’s  friends  had  expressed  their  surprise  at  his  indifference 
to  fame  is  plain  from  the  excuses  in  his  letters  on  this  point. 
He  pleads  that  the  patli  of  life  was  not  yet  clear  before  him  at 
a  time  when  most  men  have  chosen  their  profession,  or  that  he 
was  still  forging  his  armour,  at  an  age  when  his  college  mates 
were  already  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict.  We  suspect,  liowever, 
that  these  were  only  specious  pretexts :  and  the  real  cause  of 
his  long  debate  with  himself  upon  the  question  of  authorship  to 
have  been  the  high  ideal  of  composition  which  he  had  set  before 
him.  He  entertained  a  profound  sense  of  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  literature  :  he  had  not  attained  to  his  own  view  of  the 
TO  TTpivov :  he  was  nourishing  this  diffidence  by  perpetual  study 
of  the  best  authors:  and  till  he  felt  himself  their  equal  he  would 
keep  silent.  In  such  feelings  he  had  few  partners ;  and  were 
his  example  generally  followed,  the  world  had  wanted  many  an 
idle  song,  greatly  to  its  own  advantage,  and  the  general  profit 
and  ease  of  all  who  read  or  review. 

‘  Comus’  and  the  ‘  Arcades,’  ‘  1’ Allegro’  and  ‘  Penseroso,’  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  slipped  idly  from  Milton’s  hands  into  the 
press,  although  upon  their  composition  he  had  bestowed  all  his 
usual  pains.  Not  even  the  plaudits  of  an  audience,  or  the  gene¬ 
rally  potent  influence  of  rank,  beauty,  and  intelligent  sympathy, 
appear  to  have  hastened  the  period  of  gestation  with  him.  The 
greater  of  his  masques — the  most  perfect  of  masques  in  any  lan¬ 
guage — was  originally  anonymous  :  and  for  three  years  or  more 
Its  authorship  was  a  secret,  except  to  Henry  Lawes — the  at¬ 
tendant  spirit  in  ‘  Comus,’  and  the  composer  of  the  music  for  its 
songs — and, perhaps,  to  the  Bridgwater  family.  Yet  ‘  Comus,’  as 
it  is  now  called,  for  Milton  himself  prefixed  no  such  title,  was 
first  performed  in  the  great  hall  or  council-chamber  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Welsh 
Marches,  of  the  chief  resident  councillors  of  the  Principality, 
and  of  ‘  as  many  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Ludlow  and  the 
*  vicinity  ’  as  the  hall  would  hold.  Whether  the  author  were 
present  and  made  his  bow  to  the  audience,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  success  of  his  piece  did  not 
stimulate  him  to  print  it  immediately.  Indeed,  in  the  end, 
Lawes,  and  not  Milton,  published  ‘  Comus,’  with  the  author’s 
sanction  and  emendations,  on  his  own  account.  He  had  been 
BO  often  applied  to  for  copies  of  the  songs  or  of  the  entire  poem, 
that  he  found  the  manuscript  a  troublesome  possession,  and  rid 
himself  of  these  importunities  for  ever  by  printing  it  in  a  small 
quarto  pamphlet  of  thirty-five  piiges.  The  history  of  the  Ar¬ 
cades,  composed  for  the  amusement  of  the  same  noble  family. 
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is  very  similar:  the  monody  of  ‘Lycidas’*  was  originally  printed, 
or  rather  buried,  in  a  volume  of  commemorative  verses  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  *  To  the  memorie  of  Mr.  Edward 
‘  King while  the  ‘  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant,’  ‘  The 
‘  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,*  and  ‘1’ Allegro’  and  *  Penseroso,’  re¬ 
posed  for  years  in  the  author’s  desk,  or  were,  at  most,  imparted 
to  a  few  friends  at  Horton,  or  during  Milton’s  occasional  visits 
to  London. 

Yet  to  all  who  were  permitted  to  read  or  hear  these  firstlings 
of  his  imagination,  and  even  to  those  who  saw  extracts  from 
them  at  second  hand,  it  must  have  been  evident  that  a  poet  of  * 
loftier  and  purer  vein  than  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Herrick,  Waller, 
or  Carew,  had  appeared  on  the  eastern  horizon,  and  who,  as  his 
day -advanced,  would  ‘flame  in  the  forehead  of  the  sky,’  beside 
the  foremost  constellations  of  English  literature.  He  belonged 
sufficiently  to  his  age  to  enlist  and  ensure  its  sympathies,  yet  he 
was  formed  in  a  different  school  from  his  contemporaries.  With 
fancy  and  with  melody  equal  to  Fletcher’s,  Milton  maintained  a 
steadier  and  more  secure  flight  in  the  realm  of  imagination: 
with  classical  learning  equal  to  Jonson’s,  he  combined  grace 
and  judgment  akin  to  that  of  the  ancients,  which  Jonson  never 
quite  attained.  Neither  the  ‘  Sad  Shepherd,’  of  the  one,  nor  the 
‘Faithful  Shepherdess,’ of  the  other,  possess  the  elegance  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  Comus.  One  element,  indeed,  of  the  poetic  mind  was 
less  apparent  in  Milton  than  in  Herrick,  Carew,  Habington,  or 
Suckling.  In  their  erotic  verses  they  raised  a  mortal  to  the 
skies,  and  invested  their  Castaras  and  Julias  with  the  attributes 
of  the  Petrarchan  Laura,  or  with  the  yet  holier  and  higher  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  canonised  Beatrice.  Whereas  love,  as  portrayed  by 
Milton  in  his  earlier  poems,  has  few  vestiges  of  the  presence  of 
an  earthly  passion,  and  deals  with  such  general  qualities  of 
grace,  beauty,  and  purity,  as  Plato  would  have  applauded. 


♦  The  Editor  of  the  Camden  Society  volume  remarks,  that 
*  Fortunate  it  was  for  Milton  that  the  censor  (of  the  press)  was  not 
‘  sufficiently  acute  to  discover,  under  the  allegory  of  a  wolf,  the 
‘  allusion  to  Archbishop  Laud,  who  in  the  “  Lycidas,”  which  was 
‘  published  at  this  very  time  [October,  1628],  is  clearly  warned  of 
‘  bis  approaching  fate  : 

‘  “  Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  fed : 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once  and  smite  no  more;” 

‘  else  he  would  certainly  not  have  experienced  more  leniency  than 
‘  his  contemporaries.* 
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while  he  would  have  presented  the  author,  poet  though  he  were, 
with  the  freedom  of  his  republic. 

Milton  has  himself  chronicled  the  range  and  direction  of  his 
studies  during  his  residence  at  Horton.  Greek,  rather  than 
Latin  writers,  seem  now  to  have  attracted  him,  perhaps  because 
he  had  discovered  that  his  teachers  at  St  Paul’s  ^hool  and 
Cambridge  were  better  skilled  in  the  latter  than  the  former 
language.  At  the  present  moment,  the  relation  of  these  accom¬ 
plishments,  is  nearly  reversed.  The  Greek  scholarship  of  our 
universities  is  very  superior  to  the  Latin,  although  Dr.  Donald¬ 
son,  Dr.  Woodham,  and  a  few  others,  are  second  to  none, 
either  now  or  formerly,  in  their  power  of  writing  in  the  language 
of  Rome.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Milton,  in  his  solitary  and 
self-imposed  studies,  followed  a  rigorous  method,  or  that,  like 
Gibbon,  he  always  read  with  a  pen  in  his  hand.  To  indulge  in 
that  desultory  idleness,  which  permits  itself  to  rove  from  book 
to  book,  without  some  strong  connecting  link  to  bind  them 
together,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  sense  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  intrusted  talents.  Johnson  discredited  the  asser¬ 
tion,  that  in  five  years,  Milton  read  over  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  from  their  Ionian  cradle  to  their  Byzantine  tomb.  But, 
although  capable  of  great  intellectual  efforts  at  times,  Johnson 
was  himself  a  very  irregular  reader,  and  confessed  that  there 
were  only  two  or  three  books  which  he  had  ever  perused  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
the  achievement.  In  five  years,  an  earnest  workman  will  per¬ 
form  tasks  which  astound  the  idle  and  the  desultory,  but  which 
scarcely  oppress  or  seem  extraordinary  to  the  methodical.  Ab¬ 
sorbed  as  Sir  William  Jones  was  by  his  professional  and 
Oriental  studies,  he  yearly  perused  the  entire  works  of  Cicero. 
Joseph  Scaliger  has  told  us  (perhaps  we  should  take  his  words 
with  a  few  qualifying  grains)  that  he  read  through  Homer, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  Corpus  Poetarum 
Graecorum  in  three  months;  and  Wyttenbach  completed  his 
first  perusal  of  Athenaeus  in  fourteen  days.  That  Milton  read 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  is  obvious  from  his  annotations  on 
Euripides,  Lycophron,  and  Aratus,  the  two  latter  authors 
proving  also,  that  neither  dry  matter  nor  crabbed  language 
turned  him  from  his  course.  But  his  diligence  was  not 
confined  to  Greek  alone.  The  classics  of  modern  Italy  were 
diligently  studied  by  him,  and  probably  at  this  period,  since 
at  school  and  college  he  could  scarcely  have  found  time  for 
more  than  occasional  glances  at  Dante  and  Ariosto.  Neither 
did  he  neglect  the  earlier  or  the  contemporary  writers  of  his 
own  country,  or,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  practice  in  later  life,  his 
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daily  portion  of  Hebrew  or  Chaldee.  Mr.  Masson  has  hardly 
dwelt  with  emphasis  enough  upon  the  few  disturbing  influences 
of  that  day,  as  regarded  the  vocation  of  the  scholar.  A  student 
of  the  19th  century  would  linger  behind  his  time,  and  forego 
much  indispensable  knowledge,  were  he  to  abjure  newspapers 
and  periodical  literature.  For  Milton,  however,  few  of  these 
distracting  causes  existed.  There  was  in  his  days  less  running 
to  and  fro  on  the  earth  in  quest  of  knowledge :  if  men  travelled, 
it  was  usually  on  account  of  business  or  in  search  of  adventures; 
and  people  with  lean  purses  scarcely  journeyed  at  all.  As  yet, 
watering-places  were  not,  and  a  trip  to  ‘  the  Bath,*  as  it  was 
called,  was  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  short  reprieve  from  a 
death-warrant.  A  scholar,  therefore,  during  a  quinquennium  of 
repose,  and  earnest  in  the  work  he  had  set  himself  to  do,  might 
possibly,  if  not  indeed  easily,  ‘  peruse  the  Greek  authors  to  the 

*  time  when  they  ceased  to  be  Greeks,’  and  yet  leave  a  margin 
for  the  muses  of  the  Amo  and  the  Avon.  Milton’s  excursions 
from  Horton  were  principally  to  London,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  books,  or  of  learning  something  new  in  mathematics 
or  music,  sciences  ‘in  which,’  he  says,  ‘  he  then  delighted.’  We 
are  disposed,  therefore,  to  accept  literally  all  that  he  has  told  us 
of  his  studies  at  this  period  ;  and  the  more  so,  because  afterwards 
tuition,  controversy,  and  finally,  blindness,  must  have  proved 
grave  impediments  to  the  acquisition  of  the  deep  and  various 
knowledge  displayed  in  his  polemical,  historical,  and  poetical 
works. 

Last  scene  of  all  in  the  first  volume  of  this  biography  describes 
Milton  on  his  travels,  with  a  preface  of  many  pages  containing 
the  general  history  of  Europe  at  the  time.  The  preface  we  shall 
omit,  for  the  reason  which  has  caused  us  to  pass  over  many  other 
digressions  of  the  author.  We  do  not  see  that  Milton  individually 
was  much  affected  by  the  Thirty  years’  war.  He  addressed, 
indeed,  a  few  Latin  verses  to  Queen  Christina  C  Bellipotens 

*  Virgo,  septem  regina  trionum’^,  daughter  of  the  great  Gus- 
tavus ;  and  doubtless,  being  a  sound  Protestant,  exulted  as  he 
watched  the  Swedish  hero  rolling  back  the  tide  of  war  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Danube.  Pious  compliance  with  his  mother’s 
wishes  probably  retarded  for  some  time  his  visit  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  perhaps,  as  she  died  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1637,  her 
declining  health  may  have  been  the  obstacle  to  his  journey. 
But  within  six  weeks  after  her  death  he  obtained  his  surviving 
parent’s  sanction  to  visit  the  lands  of  which  he  had  read  so 
much ;  and  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  liberal  temper  of  the 
elder  Milton,  that  he  afforded  his  son  a  servant  to  attend  him 
and  ample  provision  for  his  journey.  An  excellent  man  in  all 
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respects  was  this  ‘John  the  elder.’  His  diligent  hand  had 
made  him  rich ;  but  riches  did  not  dull  the  edge  of  his  sym¬ 
pathies  or  render  him  exacting.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  poet  was  now  in  his  thirty-first  year,  yet  hitherto  he 
had  not  earned  a  penny  for  himself  even  by  literature,  though 
he  bad  passed  the  age  when  ordinary  fathers  expect  their  sons 
to  shift  for  themselves,  especially  if  they  have  talents  to  put 
money  in  their  purse. 

Milton  arrived  in  Paris  late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  1638. 
Mr.  Masson,  a  minute  biographer,  naturally  regrets  that  we  can 
never  know  how  much  he  was  imposed  upon  by  French  Boni¬ 
faces,  or  whether  his  servant  mourned  for  the  beef  and  beer  of 
England.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  a  poet  who  described  the 
palace  of  the  infernal  king  so  particularly,  should  be  quite  dumb 
about  ‘  the  Louvre,  the  Palms  Royal,  and  the  new  palace  of 
‘  the  Luxembourg.’  But  his  biographer  expects  too  much.  It 
is  one  man’s  gift  to  write  ‘  Comus,’  and  another  to  put  together 
Fynes  Morryson’s  Itinerary.  Tom  Coryat  would  hardly  have 
soared  to  the  height  of  the  ‘Arcades’;  and  Milton  did  not 
possess  the  microscopic  eye  of  Tom  Coryat.  So  all  we  learn 
from  the  incommunicative,  if  not  unobservant,  traveller  is  that 
‘  on  the  strength  of  good  letters  of  introduction  from  Sir  Henry 
‘  AVotton  and  others,’  he  presented  himself  to  ‘  the  most  noble 
‘  John  Scudamore,  Viscount  Sligo,  Ambassador  of  King  Charles, 

‘  and  was  by  him  right  courteously  received.’  Paris  at  that  time, 
it  has  been  suggested  by  more  than  one  of  Milton’s  biographers, 
presented  very  little  to  interest  a  traveller  fraught  with  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber.  It  may  have  been  so,  for  the 
more  brilliant  scenes  of  Parisian  history  were  yet  behind  the 
curtain,  and  most  of  the  structures  and  monuments  that  now 
adorn  her  still  slumbered  in  the  quarry.  Neither  was  the  city, 
so  emphatically  as  it  is  now,  and  has  always  been  since  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  capital  of  France.  In  architectural 
and  archaeological  interest  it  was  surpassed  by  Rheims  and 
Dijon;  while  the  Huguenot  capital  Rochelle  equalled  it  in 
political  importance.  Yet  the  comparative  obscurity  of  Paris  at 
this  period  may  not  have  been  the  only  reason  for  Milton’s  brief 
sojourn  w’ithin  its  walls.  The  stain  of  blood  was  on  its  streets 
and  pavements  in  no  ordinary  degree.  A  generation  and  a  half 
only  had  passed  away  since  the  Bartholomew  massacre  and  the 
dark  and  midnight  murders  of  Catherine  and  her  antagonists, 
the  Cardinal  and  Duke  of  Guise.  Such  horrors  would  dwell 
freshly  in  the  memory  of  an  English  Protestant,  whose  grand¬ 
father  was  contemporary  with  Charles  of  Valois  and  the  Great 
Armada.  From  Paris  also  bad  come  a  Queen  of  England  who 
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was  never  popular  in  her  adopted  country,  and  who  in  the  year 
1638  was  daily  becoming  more  odious  to  all  English  Puritans. 
For  if  Laud  were  apparently  steering  the  Anglican  Church 
towards  the  rock  of  St.  Peter’s,  Henrietta  Maria  appeared  like 
a  beacon  on  its  summit,  shedding  by  her  secret  wiles  or  her  un¬ 
concealed  Romanism  baleful  rays  on  those  who  had  kept  and 
fought  for  the  truth.  Milton’s  reception  at  Paris  was,  however, 
gratifying  enough  to  him.  He  saw  Grotius,  then  resident  there 
for  Christina  of  Sweden ;  and  Edward  Phillips  says  that  the 
great  Arminian  champion  and  exile  ‘  took  his  visit  kindly,  and 

*  gave  him  entertainment  suitable  to  his  worth  and  the  high  com- 

*  mendations  he  had  heard  of  him.’  Yet,  could  their  conversation 
be  reported,  it  would  probably  afford  little  to  interest  us.  The 
difference  in  the  age  and  rank  of  the  parties  must  have  imposed 
restraint  on  either  side  ;  and  perhaps  Euripides,  whom  they  both 
fondly  cherished,  furnished  the  topic  of  discourse  rather  than 
‘  what  the  Swede  or  what  the  French  intended’  in  religion  or 
politics. 

At  Florence,  for  the  intermetliate  stages  of  his  journey  pre¬ 
sent  nothing  for  remark,  Milton  remained,  during  his  first  visit, 
two  months.  At  this  point  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Masson  for 
his  pains  in  elucidating  the  history  of  Italian  learning  and  lite¬ 
rature  at  that  time.  For  there,  as  Milton  himself  tells  us,  he 

*  contracted  the  acquaintance  of  many  truly  noble  and  learned 

*  men,  whose  private  academies  also  ’  he  ‘  assiduously  attended.’ 
Florence,  although  no  longer  the  city  of  free  burghers  or  of 
merchant  princes,  was  still  the  most  literary  city  in  Italy.  The 
associates  of  the  young  English  ])oet  were,  according  to  his 
own  report,  Jacopo  Gaddi,  Carlo  Dati,  Frescobaldi,  Coltellini, 
Buommattci,  Antonio  Malatesti,  and  others.  Mr.  Masson  has  done 
much  to  redeem  these  names  from  the  obscurity  of  ‘  fortisque 

*  Gyas  fortisque  Cloanthus,’  and  his  account  of  the  Florentine 
scholars  and  academies  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  sections  in  his  volume.  Milton  speedily  obtained  great 
popularity  in  Italy ;  and  was  perhaps  mainly  indebted  for  it  to 
the  wonder  which  his  accomplishments  excited  among  the 
learned  and  accomplished  Florentines.  Englishmen  seldom  take 
the  trouble  to  render  themselves  good  linguists  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  the  favour  of  their  foreign  hosts.  Whether  from 
indolence,  pride,  or  diffidence,  or  a  combination  of  them  all,  they 
rarely  make  themselves  masters  of  the  key  to  the  heart  of  a 
TCople,  especially  one  so  justly  proud  of  their  language  as  the 
Italians.  That  envoys  and  their  secretaries,  or  merchants  and 
their  f^ents,  should  be  able  to  converse  readily  in  Tuscan,  was 
neither  unusual  nor  meritorious;  but  that  an  English  gentleman 
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travelling  for  his  own  pleasure  should  not  merely  speak  fluently 
in  general  company,  but  should  also,  as  presently  appeared,  have 
mastered  many  of  the  subtleties  of  the  language,  and  not  only  talk, 
but  write  passable  verses  in  it,  was  a  most  unwonted  phenomenon. 
It  was  a  homage  to  the  ‘  genius  loci  *  that  kindled  universal 
gratitude  and  applause  in  all  hearers.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
tribute  which  Milton  paid  to  Italian  glory.  Next  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  the  Florentines  held  in  esteem 
that  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  almost  put  on  a  level  with  the 
Gerusalemme,  the  Latin  verses  of  Sadolet  and  Fraeastorius. 
In  Latin,  Milton’s  profieiency  was  even  more  conspicuous  than 
in  Italian.  His  college  declamations,  which  he  touched  up  for 
the  academicians,  sounded  in  Italian  ears  like  fragments  of 
Tully,  and  his  Latin  verses  were  scarcely  inferior  in  grace 
and  purity  to  the  Elegia  and  Tristia  of  the  poet  of  Sulmo. 
Here  was  a  new  *  Ennius  bilinguis,’  a  barbarian  of  the  North 
versed  in  Cisalpine  arts,  one  worthy  of  admission  into  any  aca¬ 
demy, —  poet,  musician,  critic,  orator,  —  perfect  in  all  things 
excepting  his  faith  !  Milton’s  visit  to  Galileo,  then  a  prisoner 
of  the  Inquisition,  has  often  been  celebrated,  but  never  more  ge¬ 
nially  than  by  his  present  biographer.  Insensibly  to  either,  their 
interview  was  typical  of  the  time  at  which  they  met  and  dis¬ 
coursed  :  the  Florentine  had  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  fallacious 
science ;  the  Englishman  would  shortly  aid  with  his  pen  the 
strong  arms  of  those  who  were  to  strike  down  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  The  one  was  suffering,  the  other  was  eventually  to 
suffer,  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  truth:  both  attained  an 
everlasting  renown,  and  at  that  brief  interview  their  names, 
until  that  moment  so  far  apart  from  each  other,  were  blended 
inseparably.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  were  more  conge¬ 
nial  to  Milton’s  spirit  than  the  mingled  splendour  and  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Christendom.  In  the  one  he 
beheld  the  shadow  of  republican  greatness,  the  substance  of 
which  England  might  one  day  emulate  could  she  but  substitute 
an  enlightened  senate,  and  a  free  assembly  of  the  people,  for  her 
weak  king  and  her  silenced  parliament.  In  the  other  he 
looked  upon  a  forcible  and  fraudulent  invasion  of  the  liberties  of 
a  Christian  people,  more  intolerable  to  be  borne  than  the  yoke 
of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin,  or  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbinical 
schools.  Yet  his  visit  to  Rome  was  made  at  a  period  of 
great  literary  activity,  affording  a  painful  contrast  with  the 
supine  and  sensual  Rome  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Urban 
the  Eighth  and  his  cardinals  were  zealous  and  discriminating 
patrons  of  learning  and  genius,  and  would  gladly  have  showered 
honours  on  the  Transalpine  poet,  bad  he  been  as  orthodox  as  he 
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'Nvas  accomplished.  Again  as  at  Florence  there  was  an  inter¬ 
change  of  complimentary  verses,  in  which  the  Italians  had  the 
fortune  of  Diomed  in  his  barter  of  arms  with  Glaucus.  At 
Rome,  l^lilton’s  most  valuable  acquaintance  seems  to  have  been 
the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  Lucas  Holsten,  who  could 
converse  on  English  affairs,  since  he  had  been  three  years  at 
Oxford,  and  on  Greek  literature,  since  he  was  an  excellent 
scholar  and  editor.  But  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  visit  was  the  singing  of  Leonora  Baroni,  who, 
with  her  n)othcr  Adriana,  and  her  sister  Catarina,  ‘  made  such 
*  a  musical  triad,  as  moved  Italy  to  very  madness  wherever  they 
‘  went.’  The  impression  made  u|)on  Milton  by  the  beauty  and 
voice  of  Leonora,  be  has  recorded  in  three  short  Latin  poems ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  handsome  Puritan  en¬ 
thralled  by  a  southern  Jenny  Lind. 

If  there  were  a  work  on  the  felicities,  as  there  is  on  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  literature,  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  would  claim  a  high 
place  in  it,  at  least  if  companionship  with  men  of  genius  be  an 
element  of  happiness.  Manso,  in  his  youth,  had  been  the  friend 
of  Tasso  and  Marini ;  and  now  in  advanced  age  he  welcomed  one 
poet  more,  destined  to  surpass  them  both  in  the  melody,  and 
sublimity  of  his  verse.  Milton  repaid  the  hospitality  and  the 
praises  of  Manso  in  a  Latin  epistle,  of  which  Maecenas  himself 
might  have  been  justly  proud.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  the 
Courtly  Lord  of  Villa  thought  himself  obliged  to  hint  at  the 
English  traveller’s  freedom  of  speech  on  matters  of  faith. 
Milton,  indeed,  did  not  attempt  to  make  converts,  but  he 
resent^  or  replied  to  all  attacks  or  insinuations  against  his  own 
faith  with  a  manly  openness  that  alarmed  his  friends  and  enraged 
the  Jesuits.  His,  indeed,  was  not  a  temper  to  comply  easily 
with  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  prudential  saw,  *  pensieri  stretti — volto 
‘  sciolto,*  and  he  was  more  than  once  warned  that  he  was  making 
Italy  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Could  its  rulers  have  looked  forward 
only  two  years,  they  would  probably  not  have  limited  their 
anger  to  empty  threats.  Samson  was  in  the  toils,  but  the 
Philistines  knew  it  not.  He  came  forth  from  these  real  or 
imaginary  perils  unscathed,  and  years  afterwards  was  enabled 
to  revert  to  his  foreign  journey  in  the  following  noble  passage, 
with  which  Mr.  Masson  appropriately  closes  his  volume. 

‘  I  again  take  God  to  witness  that  in  all  those  places,  where  so 
many  things  are  considered  lawful,  I  lived  sound  and  untouched 
from  all  profligacy  and  vice,  having  this  thought  perpetually  with 
me,  that  though  I  might  escape  the  eyes  of  men,  1  certainly  could 
not  the  eyes  of  God.’ 

'With  his  return  to  England  closes  for  ever  the  repose  of 
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Milton’s  life.  He  bad  not  intended  that  Naples  should  be  the 
term  of  his  journey  southward.  He  had  proposed  to  visit  Sicily 
and  Greece.  He  has  himself  told  us  why  he  thus  curtailed  his 
travels,  and,  though  Johnson  deemed  his  change  of  purpose 
deserving  a  sneer,  it  at  least  stands  in  honourable  contrast  with 
the  selfish  -conduct  of  the  learned  virtuoso  Lord  Arundel,  who 
quitted  his  native  land  at  the  first  muttering  of  the  storm. 

‘  While  I  was  desirous,’  he  says,  ‘  to  cross  into  Sicily  and 
‘  Greece,  the  sad  news  of  civil  war  coming  from  England  called 

*  me  back;  for  I  considered  it  disgraceful  that  while  my  fellow- 
‘  countrymen  were  fighting  at  home  for  liberty,  I  should  be 

*  travelling  abroad  at  ease  for  intellectual  purposes.’  Nearly 
three  years  indeed  elapsed  l)etween  Milton’s  actual  return  to 
England  in  1639,  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  at  Nottingham 
in  the  autumn  of  1642.  But  when  he  received  the  letter  which 
led  to  his  change  of  purpose,  the  signs  of  the  times  were  un- 
mistakeable ;  the  patience  of  England  was  nearly  worn  out,  and 
Scotland  was  in  open  rebellion.  It  was  therefore  the  use  of  the 
pen  rather  than  of  the  sword  which  Milton  had  in  view,  when 
he  spoke  of  his  ‘  countrymen  fighting  at  home  for  treedom.’ 
In  either  case  the  barriers  of  his  seclusion  w'ere  now  broken 
down.  Hitherto  he  had  felt  but  little  of  the  fever  and  the  fret, 
the  burden  and  the  contradiction,  of  life.  He  had  been  hitherto 
exempt,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  from  those  tasks  and  cares 
which  the  world  lays  on  her  darling,  as  well  as  on  her  less 
favoured  sons.  Henceforward,  like  the  common  parents  of 
mankind,  he  must  go  forth  into  the  wilderness  and  till  the 
ground  for  himself,  uncertain  whether  it  would  yield  him  thorns 
and  thistles,  or  fruit  pleasant  to  sight  and  good  for  food.  His 
retired  leisure  had  reached  its  bourne ;  and  though  no  ‘  flaming 

*  brand  ’  or  ‘  dreadful  faces  ’  barred  access  to  his  ‘  suburban 

*  retreat,’  Horton  was  impenetrably  scaled  against  him.  His 
reading  must  now  become,  in  some  measure,  the  reminiscence  of 
former  delights.  The  shady  recesses  of  philosophy  must  be 
invaded  by  crude  or  thorny  theological  debate,  ‘  the  laureate 

*  fraternity  of  poets  ’  give  place  to  patristic  and  scholastic  dis¬ 
putants.  And  in  these  c-ontroversies,  though  he  poured  into 
them  golden  streams  of  eloquence,  and  learning  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Hooker  or  Taylor,  he  admits  that  he  had  the 
use  of  *  his  left  band  only.’  His  true  home  was  on  Horeb  or 
Sinai,  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  or  beside  the  pleasant 
streams  of  Aganippe;  but  he  was  constrained  to  dwell  for 
many  tedious  years  in  Mesech,  and  to  have  his  habitation  in  the 
tents  of  Kedar.  A  like  burden  lay  also  upon  his  father-land; 
it  too  had  long  reposed  peacefully,  and  nurtured  its  strength  in 
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silence  and  security.  The  storm  began  to  lower;  the  first 
flashes  from  the  dark  and  pregnant  clouds  were  visible  on  the 
northern  horizon ;  rumour  and  doubt,  fear  and  jealousy,  secret 
plots  and  open  resistance,  and  all  the  heralds  of  war,  were  rife 
on  every  side,  and  *  ancient  citizens  ’  were  laying  *  aside  their 
‘  grave  beseeming  ornaments  to  wield  old  partisans  in  hands  as 
*  old.’  Coolness  was  growing  up  between  the  Davids  and 
Jonathans  of  those  days;  houses  were  divided  against  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  the  hour  was  at  hand  for  the  cruel  sabre  to  part 
those  who  had  met  in  peace  and  sat  at  the  same  tables,  and  to 
wash  out  in  blood  the  memory  of  ancient  friendship.  In  the 
year  with  which  Mr.  Masson’s  present  volume  closes,  the  pre¬ 
luding  symphony  of  the  Great  Rebellion  had  scarcely  begun. 
But  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  next  section  of  his  work,  the 
protagonists  of  the  Long  Parliament  will  strike  down  the  noble 
quarry  Wentworth,  and  cage  or  expel  the  meaner  foxes  and 
jackals  that  had  so  long  been  preying  on  the  vitals  of  English 
liberty.  And  then  the  passion,  like  a  chorus,  will  deepen ;  the 
trumpet  will  proclaim  and  the  sword  will  plead  a  cause  of  even 
deeper  moment  than  any  involved  in  the  Great  Remonstrance  or 
the  Petition  of  Right.  Meanwhile,  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  so 
far  as  Milton  is  concerned,  to  cherished  hopes  and  to  congenial 
studies.  A  land  bristling  with  pike  and  h^bert  has  no  ears  for 
the  remote  wars  of  Arthur  and  his  British  knights;  an  age  of 
sharp  and  swift  vicissitudes  cannot  dally  with  Charlemagne  and 
his  peerage.  Doubtless  this  baffling  of  his  early  projects  sat 
heavily  for  a  time  on  the  poet’s  soul.  He  had  been  born,  he 
thought,  an  age  too  late  —  ^  had  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil 
tongues;  nor  could  he,  at  the  moment,  discern  that  these 
tribulations  also  were  a  schocd,  no  less  salutary  in  its  severe* 
discipline  than  the  seclusion  and  self-tuition  of  his  earlier  days. 
Yet  it  was  this  stem  and  tedious  preparation  that,  in  the  end, 
nerved  him  for  his  excursions  into  the  upper,  middle,  and 
nether  worlds,  and  enabled  him,  after  long  debating  and  late 
choosing,  to  leave  far  below  him  both  the  wanderings  of  ^neas 
and  the  Tale  of  Troy,  and  even  to  surpass  the  vision  of  the 
great  Florentine  in  the  universal  interest  and  sublime  mythology 
of  his  Christian  Epos. 
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Art.  III. —  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu~ 
cation,  1858-9.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

T'^he  probability  that  the  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Education  in  England  will  soon  produce  a  report, 
and  the  certainty  that  the  grants  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
and  the  manner  of  administering  them,  will  again  be  earnestly 
discussed,  suggest  the  propriety  of  ascertaining  the  actual  facts 
and  figures  which  mainly  affect  this  last-named  branch  of  the 
matter.  We  shall  reserve  our  general  opinion  on  this  important 
subject  until  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  before  us ;  but 
we  wish  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  some  misapprehensions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  widely  circulated,  as  to  the  amount 
of  popular  education  really  required. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  any  useful  provision  stands  the 
disputed  premiss,  what  is  the  actual  deficiency  of  school  instruc¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  strange  that  such  wide  disparity  of  opinion  should 
exist  on  so  simple  and  essential  a  datum. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  their  last  able 
report  to  the  Queen,  dated  24th  May  1859,  state  (p.  xxx.)  that 
the  number  of  children  for  whom  instruction  may  be  required 
is  probably  3,000,000,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools 
actually  under  the  inspection  of  the  Government  is  934,000. 
This  calculation  of  3,000,000  is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  total 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  (who 
amounted  to  4,908,696  in  1851),  and  eliminating  those  who 
belong  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  those  who  are  ‘occupied,’ 
*  taught  at  home,’  or  sick,  and  then  assuming  that  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  ‘  ought  at  this  time  to  be  in  schools  of  the  same  class 
‘as  those  which  are  under  inspection.’  In  other  words  that 
every  working  class  child,  not  at  work,  taught  at  home,  or 
positively  disabled,  ought  always  to  be  at  school :  for  these  are 
identical  propositions.  Not  a  single  child  of  this  number,  from 
the  age  of  three  to  fifteen,  can  absent  itself  from  attendance  be 
it  but  for  a  day,  without  diminishing  the  3,000,000  ;  for  as  the 
span  of  age  extends  over  twelve  years,  so  must  the  duration  of 
school  attendance.  Each  child  must  remain  twelve  years  at 
school.  We  confess  that  this  bears  the  aspect  of  an  exaction, 
which  the  feelings  and  incomes  of  the  parents  render  imprac¬ 
ticable,  which  the  industrial  economy  of  the  country  could  not 
endure,  and  the  educational  requirements  of  the  poor  do  not 
need. 
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But  Mr.  Mann  himself  (who  makes  the  net  residue  3,663,261) 
only  meant  to  describe  the  number  of  children  who,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  to  be  at  school,  not  those  who  are  at  school,  or 
are  likely  to  be  there. 

Yet  a  large  party  of  educators  appears  to  treat  this  supposition 
thnt  3,000,000  should  be  always  at  school  as  a  postulate ;  and 
estimates  have  been  based  upon  it  as  to  the  means  of  supplying 
commensurate  teaching  power,  on  the  scale  of  1  master  to 
100  scholars.  Thus  ‘  there  is  occupation,  they  say,  for  30,000 
‘  certified  teachers  supposing  none  other  are  employed :  ’  there 
are  about  6000  already ;  and,  they  add,  ‘  we  are  nearly  in  a 

*  position  to  augment  this  body  at  the  rate  of  1500  per  annum, 

*  having  now  almost  3000  students  in  training,’  &a,  of  whom 

*  half  may  be  sent  out  in  each  year  as  teachers,’  &c. :  and  in  16 
years  the  whole  30,000  might  thus  be  supplied.  Now  the 
expense  to  be  borne  by  the  revenue  is  of  course  proportioned  to 
the  actual  dearth  of  educational  agencies,  and  the  number  of 
children  still  to  be  taught.  The  round  sum  of  800,000/.  was 
voted  for  the  year  1859,  the  number  taught  to  whom  grants 
apply  being  in  round  numbers  900,000 ;  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  if  the  premisses  are  right,  and  also  the  statistics  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  it  will,  when  completed,  cost,  according  to  the  present 
system,  about  two  and  a  half  millions  per  annum.  It  is  almost 
equally  certain,  that  if  these  be  the  facts,  and  the  prospective 
requirements  of  the  case,  no  central  Board,  organised  as  the 
Committee  of  Council  is  organised,  would  be  able  to  administer 
funds  so  large  or  powders  so  great. 

It  is  therefore  worth  wdiile  to  see  how  far  this  assumption  as 
to  the  3,000,000  children  is  well  founded. 

At  present,  according  to  every  statement  from  experienced 
schoolmasters  and  clergymen,  the  maximum  average  duration  of 
the  stay  of  children  at  school,  during  their  whole  lives,  is  not 
twelve  but  four  years  * ;  but  take  it  at  the  full  amount  of  four 
years,  and  let  us  take  also  the  widest  possible  range  of  children 
to  whom  this  can  apply, — namely  the  whole  3,000,000,  together 
with  the  1,000,000  f  whom  Mr.  Mann  deducts,  as  being  from 
occupations  naturally  absent  from  school.  But  as  these  occupa¬ 
tions  can  clearly  only  prevent  them  from  going  to  school  during 
the  last  half  of  their  dozen  years’  school  age,  they  ought  to 
be  included,  at  any  rate  in  an  estimate,  based  on  the  more 
than  sufficiency  of  a  six  years’  average  duration  of  schooling. 
Mr.  Mann  himself  justly  says,  that  ‘the  average  time  among 


*  See  note  to  Mr.  Mann’s  last  ‘  Census  Report,’  p.  xxx.  ^ 
I  Ibid.  p.  xxiv. 
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*  working  children  cannot  much  exceed  four  years.’*  If 
80,  not  1,700,000  children  were  actually  at  school  in  1851, 
as  the  census  reported,  but  only  1,333,3.33,  that  being  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  four  millions.  This  arithmetical  necessity 
results,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  extension  of  each  child’s 
stay  being  limited  to  one-third  of  his  school  age.  The  truth  is 
that  the  numbers  returned  from  private  adventure  and  dame 
schools,  were  grossly  overstated  by  those  who  kept  them ;  and 
as  it  requires  a  six  years’  duration  of  schooling  to  main¬ 
tain  a  constant  attendance  of  2,000,000  children,  from  a  total  of 
4,000,000,  that  is  very  far  above  the  maximum  which  can  be  now 
at  school.  Now  let  us  pause  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  wise  or 
reasonable  to  expect  or  procure  a  larger  attendance  than  this 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  item  of  duration  being  insepar¬ 
able  from  that  of  the  number  at  school,  the  question  becomes 
one  of  duration  of  stay. 

The  great  majority  of  agricultural  labourers  have  less  than 
twelve  shillings  per  week  wherewith  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
themselves  and  families,  averaging  five  in  number ;  and  if  we 
take  into  account  the  more  costly  habits  and  modes  of  living  of 
artisans,  they  are  probably  but  little,  if  at  all,  better  off’.  Directly 
their  children  attain  an  age  when  their  labour  can  add  to  the 
family  income,  their  increased  cost  to  the  parent  both  in  clothing 
and  appetite  requires,  as  a  physical  necessity,  that  to  work  they 
go.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  this  is  deferred 
beyond  the  eleventh  year.  Suppose  the  schooling  begins  at 
five ;  there  are  then  six  years  only  for  the  whole  duration  of 
stay.f  Again  we  ask,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  more  ?  That  it 
is  desirable  no  one  doubts.  So  is  it  also  desirable  that  the  poor 
should  earn  twice  as  much  as  they  do,  and  that  there  should  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  hard  day’s  work  for  a  poor  day’s  pay.  But 
are  these  things  attainable  ?  We  fear  not.  We  will  go  a  step 
further,  and  afiSrm  that  the  six  years’  schooling,  if  it  be  but 
efficient  in  quality,  and  carefully  adapted  in  kind  to  the  future 
wants  of  the  child,  will  give  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  which  we  can  give  to  that  class  of  children, 
by  means  of  public  money.  Is  it  not  enough  to  teach  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  instruction  ?  It  puts  the  child  in  j)OS8e88ion 
of  the  most  needful  attainments,  and  it  places  all  others  within 


*  Se  e  note  to  Mr.  Mann’s  last  ‘  Census  Report,’  p.  xxx. 

■f  Children  might  go  to  infant  schools  earlier,  but  such  schools 
exist  only  here  and  there,  and  the  number  of  children  between  three 
and  five  years  would  not  more  than  counterbalance  those  who  are 
sure  to  leave  school  before  they  are  eleven. 
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his  reach ;  and  this  we  hold  is  all  that  the  State  is  bound  to  do, 
or  to  aid  others  in  doing. 

But  if  these  views  are  sound,  what  becomes  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  these  children  so  large  a  numerical  increase  of  instruction, 
and  training  so  very  many  teachers  to  accomplish  it  ?  Surely 
there  has  arisen  a  strangely  excessive  estimate  of  the  demand  upon, 
us.  The  duration  of  stay  being  taken  at  six  years,  we  have  only 
2,000,000  scholars  in  continual  attendance  ultimately  to  provide 
for :  indeed  we  shall  have  fewer,  because  the  dame  and  private 
schools  will  always  have  a  quota,  though  a  diminishing  one. 
This  being  the  maximum  we  have  to  provide  for,  for  some  years 
at  least,  and  as  we  are  short  of  it  now  by  two-fifths,  it  is  to  the 
gradual  supply  of  this  incoming  complement,  —  for  nothing  can 
be  done  per  saltum,  —  that  we  have  alone  to  direct  our  attention. 

This  alters  the  aspect  of  the  educational  budget  considerably. 
The  ‘  30,000  teachers,’  collapse  by  nearly  one-third,  and  the 
grant  of  800,000/.  (even  supposing  the  present  exact  system  to 
continue),  would  increase  to  1,600,000/. ;  instead  of  to  the  two 
or  three  millions  contemplated. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  the  present  system  of  grants  should 
continue?  May  it  not  be  much  reduced  with  great  l>enefit? 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  we  trust  the  Boyal  Com¬ 
mission  will  carefully  scrutinise. 

Here  are  the  proportions  in  which  the  entire  expenditure  of 
the  Committee  of  Coundl  has  been  distributed  among  its  dif¬ 
ferent  objects  during  the  year  ending  1858  :  — 


£ 

‘  Building,  enlarging,  &c.  schools  -  -  140,286 

Idem,  normal  colleges  ....  10,388 

Books,  maps,  apparatus  ...  -  5,717 

Augmentation  of  salaries  of  teachers  -  -  74,041 

Idem  of  assistant  teachers  ...  5,904 

Stipends  of  pupil-teachers  and  gratuities  for 
teaching  them  -  ...  -  221,719 

Capitation  grants  .....  49,522 

Annual  grants  to  training  colleges  -  -  73,731 

Reformatory  and  industrial  schools  -  -  27,025 

Pensions  to  teachers  .  -  »  .  589 

Inspection  ......  39,276 

Administration  ((^ce  tn  Zonc/on)  -  -  17,211 

Other  items  ......  2,918 


Thus  one- third  of  the  whole  of  this  expenditure  goes  to  pupil- 
teachers.  It  is  now  a  question  among  school-teachers  themselves 
how  far  pupil-teachers  are  beneficial.  However,  on  this  vexed 
question  we  express  no  decided  opinion,  aware  how  difficult 
it  is  to  collect  general  results  from  individual  experiences. 
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varying  probably  as  they  do,  of  the  character  of  the  pupils  by 
whom  each  master  happens  to  have  been  blessed  or  afflicted. 
The  number  and  extent  to  which  this  branch  of  the  system 
is  being  carried,  is,  however,  more  within  the  test  supplied  by 
the  report  of  the  Committee.  And  it  results  from  the  figures, 
that  if  pupil-teachers  are  to  be  multiplied  at  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  going  last  year,  and  that  if  each  year  is  to  turn  out 
at  the  termination  of  their  training  only  two-thirds  of  the 
number  who  were  admitted  in  1858  (that  is  2,242),  in  four  years 
there  will  be  enough  of  these  young  teachers  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  9,384  schools  and  departments  of  inspected  schools,  and  to 
turn  adrift  that  number  of  existing  teachers.  Nor  is  this  all : 
for  in  another  four  years  there  would  be  another  crop  of  9,000 
or  10,000  ready  to  oust  and  replace  them.  And  four  years 
would  be  the  average  duration  of  a  school-teacher’s  professional 
career.  Of  course  this  is  a  rough  sketch.  A  slight  deduction 
must  be  made,  because,  by  a  recent  Minute  of  Council,  four  is 
to  be  the  maximum  of  pupil-teachers  allowed  to  any  one 
teacher,  a  number  however  which  few  masters  exceed.  Possibly 
in  this  direction  a  retrenchment  of  expenses  might  be  made. 

As  far  as  we  have  had  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  stipendiary  monitors  at  yearly  pay¬ 
ments  of  5/.  or  6/.  would  supply  all  the  assistance  gained  from 
the  worst  half  of  the  pupil-teachers.  When  found  intractable 
or  inapt,  they  would  be  easily  got  rid  of,  which  pupil-teachers 
bound  for  five  years  are  not, — and  they  would  cost  less  than 
half  the  money  now  spent  on  the  former.  Where  the  school- 
funds  could  afford  it,  assistant  teachers  (now  liberally  aided  by 
the  new  minutes)  would  probably  prove  vast  additions  to  the 
teaching  power  in  schools.  They,  unlike  the  pupil-teachers, 
come  to  the  school  with  their  training  finished  by  the  colleges, 
instead  of  entering  it  as  raw  recruits,  whose  training  is  yet  to 
be  begun.  They  come  ready  to  give  their  matured  powers  to 
the  elementary  school,  instead  of  requiring  the  elementary 
school  to  give  those  powers  to  them.  The  difference  seems  to 
us  to  be  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  had. 

There  is  another  item  capable  of  being  readjusted.  We  refer 
to  the  capitation  grants.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  their  appro¬ 
priation  now  is.  It  is  easier  to  decide  that  they  have  scarcely 
answered  their  object.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  they  have 
not  to  any  material  extent  prolonged  or  increased  the  attend¬ 
ances,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  some  cases  they  have  merely 
replaced  local  contributions,  and  that  in  others  the  condition 
on  which  they  are  granted,  namely,  that  the  school  pence 
shall  not  exceed  4rf.  per  week,  prevents  the  managers  from 
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exacting  from  parents  payments  which  they  are  well  able  to 
make.  So  that,  instead  of  increasing  the  school  fund,  they 
substitute  public  assistance  for  private  benevolence  or  parental 
duty.  If  it  be  thought  inexpedient  to  withhold  them,  might 
they  not  be  well  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  stipendiary 
monitors  ?  Let  them  go  to  the  teaching  power  of  the  school, 
and,  in  sums  large  enough  to  be  appreciated,  to  children  selected 
for  their  superior  merit  and  intelligence.  This  would  again 
reduce  the  expense  of  pupil-teachers. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  building  grants  are  capable  of 
reduction.  Is  due  care  always  taken  by  the  inspector,  as  a 
preliminary,  to  ascertain  that  the  size  and  simplicity  of  the 
building  are  adapted  to  its  uses?  We  believe  not:  we  could 
adduce  instances  of  superfluous  expenditure. 

Another  |K)lnt  which  we  apprehend  will  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners,  is  how  to  increase  the  eflBciency  of  in¬ 
spection.  Its  great  utility  is  undoubted.  Mr.  Lowe  has 
called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  extra  cost  resulting 
from  the  present  plan  of  having  a  separate  staff  of  inspectors 
exclusively  attached  to  each  church  or  doctrinal  denomination. 
There  are  distinct  staffs  for  National  schools,  for  Union  and 
Certified  Industrial  schools;  for  British  and  Foreign  schools; 
for  Roman  Catholic  schools;  for  Scottish  Episcopalian  schools; 
for  schools  connected  with,  and  also  for  those  not  connected  with, 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  This  certainly  appears 
to  be  carrying  the  desire  to  humour  sectarianism  at  the  public 
expense  a  little  too  far.  The  inspectors  of  dissenting  schools 
are  laymen,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  dissenters ;  in  point  of 
fact,  they  are  nearly  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  necessity  of  in¬ 
specting  Church  schools  by  clerical  inspectors  is  by  no  means 
manifest,  and  we  have  ground  to  think  that  the  Church  at  large 
does  not  require  it.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  clerical  opposition 
to  any  government  interference  in  education,  which  was  softened 
only  by  concessions  to  the  pi’ejudices  or  to  the  fears  of  the 
Establishment. 

The  efficiency  of  inspection  must  always  depend  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  special  capacities  of  the  inspectors.  We  are  willing 
to  believe  that  they  are  chosen  solely  on  the  score  of  their 
peculiar  aptitude  for  an  office  by  no  means  easy  to  discharge. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  sufficient  means  are  taken 
to  ensure  not  only  that  the  best  possible  modes  of  examining 
schools  are  adopted  by  the  inspectors,  but  that  there  be  as 
great  a  uniformity  as  is  practicable  in  the  standard  of  their 
judgment  and  decisions.  Perhaps  this  important  object  might 
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be  effected  by  the  selection  of  one  or  two  from  the  present  body 
of  in8|)ector8-general,  who — perfectly  conversant  with  what  ought 
to  be  taught,  how  to  teach  it,  and  how  to  test  the  teaching,  — 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  spending  a  fortnight  in  rotation 
with  each  inspector,  sharing  his  work  with  him.  Such  an  officer 
would  moreover  at  once  be  able  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  any 
new  works,  school  apparatus,  or  improved  modes  of  instruction; 
and  he  would  act  as  the  friend  of  manager,  teacher,  and  inspector, 
mdiiig  each  with  his  experience,  information,  and  counsel. 
The  amalgamation  of  inspectoral  staffs  might,  under  this  su¬ 
pervision,  be  more  easily  and  safely  effected:  it  would  produce 
greater  economy  as  well  as  efficiency.  No  new  Inspectors 
would  be  needed  for  some  years.;  for  each  man’s  time  for  in¬ 
spection  w’ould  be  increased  by  that  spared  from  travelling ; 
just  as  his  knowledge  of  the  schools  in  his  district  would  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  diminution  of  its  area. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  last  report  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Training 
School,  indicates  that  a  further  economy  is  not  only  feasible, 
but  requisite.  He  says: — 

‘  The  parents  of  these  children  (those  in  British  and  Foreign 
schools)  would  not  willingly  consent  that  their  daughters’  school 
time  should  be  taken  up  with  learning  the  details  of  practical  house¬ 
keeping.  In  this  middling  class  of  society  girls  grow  up,  no  doubt, 
with  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  these  details.  So  they  do  in  the 
richer  classes ;  and,  in  the  richer  classes,  one  hears  people  sometimes 
lament  that  girls  are  not  taught  to  bake,  to  cook,  and  to  wash.  But 
these  very  people  would  be  indignant  if  they  found  that  their 
daughters’  school  time  was  actually  occupied  with  learning  cookery 
or  clear  starching  instead  of  languages  or  music.  So  it  is  with  the 
middling  class  of  society,  from  which  British  schools  are  mainly 
recruited.  Doubtless  girls  in  this  class  are  ignorant  of  domestic 
economy ;  but  this  is  not  the  ignorance  which  their  parents  send 
them  to  school  to  remove.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  think  that  their 
position  in  life  may  enable  them  to  dispense  with  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  branch  of  industrial  work  except  needlework,  and  to 
find  others  who  will  perform  such  work  for  them.  What  they  want 
for  their  daughters,  what  they  send  them  to  school  to  acquire,  is 
what  is  called  a  liberal  education.’  {Minutes,  1858-59,  p.  344.) 

If  it  be  true  (and  it  is  not  easy  to  doubt  Mr.  Arnold’s  testi¬ 
mony),  that  the  schools  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society  are  filled  mainly  by  children  from  the  middle  classes,  it 
seems  that  much  of  the  public  money  which  was  intended  to 
educate  the  poor  is  applied  to  educate  those  who  cannot  perhaps 
be  culled  rich,  but  who  can  still  less  be  called  poor.  The  better 
these  primary  schools  become,  the  greater  is  the  inducement  to 
the  middle  classes  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  -  they 
afford  at  a  very  low  rate. 
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We  think  we  have  now  indicated  where  considerable  retrench¬ 
ments  might  be  made,  consistently  with  improved  eflSciency. 

The  great  necessity  is,  however,  to  improve  the  education  in 
the  schools,  and  adapt  it  chiefly  to  the  uses  of  the  labourer  and 
artisan.  This  is  of  an  importance  precedent  to  that  of  filling  or 
of  multiplying  schools.  Far  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
this  fact  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  general  complaint 
that  children  misemploy  the  short  period  during  which  they 
are  at  school  in  learning  what  can  be  of  no  use,  and  that  they 
leave  it  nearly  ignorant  of  what  is  useful,  and  without  aptitude 
or  inclination  for  labour-life,  is  by  no  means  unfounded.  The 
classes  of  society  for  which  these  schools  are  intended,  live  not 
so  much  by  their  heads  as  by  their  hands,  and  nothing  can 
conduce  more  to  their  success  in  life  than  to  be  made  to  acquire 
that  manual  dexterity  which  distinguishes  the  skilled  from  the 
unskilled  workman.  But  very  little  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
is  at  present  attempted. 

We  trust  that  this  grave  fault  will  be  canvassed  by  the 
Royal  Commission.  From  the  character  and  abilities  of  the 
men  who  compose  it,  the  country  naturally  expects  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  well-digested  exposition  of  the  whole  matter,  both 
as  regards  the  present  state  and  shortcomings  of  education,  the 
administration  of  state  aid,  and  the  means  of  furthering  future 
progress.  It  will  thus  be  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  report  until  this  year  is  far  advanced,  and  perhaps 
too  late  in  the  ^ssion  for  any  legislative  measure.  But  we  do 
not  see  the  necessity  for  legislation.  If  the  grants  can  be  kept 
nearly  at  the  present  amount  by  means  of  judicious  rearrange¬ 
ments,  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council, — as  we  firmly  believe  they  may, — the  public 
are  not  likely  to  rebel  against  powers  thus  exercised.  The 
Committee  of  Council  has  deserved  well  of  the  country: 
and  neither  experience  nor  inclination  are  wanting  to  enjible 
them  materially  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  grants,  and  of  their 
inspection.  There  is  at  present  no  nodus  which  requires  the 
interposition  of  a  higher  power:  and  we  deprecate  any  such 
disruption  in  the  present  system  as  might  affect  the  peacefulness 
of  action  on  which  educational  progress  depends. 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon;  a  History 
of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain.  By  Tiiomas  Wright, 
Esq.  London:  1852. 

2.  Treatise  on  the.  Local  Nomenclature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  xEvi  Saxonici.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Professor  Heinrich  Leo.  London: 
1852. 

3.  An  Account  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  For.  F.  S.  A. 
London.  1  vol.  8vo.  London:  1852. 

T N  most  of  the  countries  of  modern  Europe,  the  existing  names 
of  places  furnish  valuable  evidence  for  the  use  of  every  student 
of  history  and  ethnology.*  Remains  more  or  less  extensive 
of  an  aboriginal  race,  of  Roman  conquerors,  and  of  subse¬ 
quent  invaders,  strangers  to  the  Roman  language  and  civili¬ 
sation,  are  found  in  the  local  nomenclature  of  every  country  of 
Western  Europe.  Both  in  England  and  in  France,  the  names 
bestowed  by  the  old  Celtic  population  on  many  great  natural 
objects,  and  on  numerous  towns,  are  still  preserved,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  subsequent  revolutions  which  have  taken  place 
in  each  of  those  countries ;  and  in  Britain,  each  successive  wave 
of  conquest  or  colonisation  has  left  a  permanent  trace  of  its 
effects  in  this  local  nomenclature.  We  shall  point  out  some  of 
these  effects,  as  produced  by  the  Roman  occupation ;  by  the 
several  incursions  of  Angles  and  Saxons,  soon  after  Britain 
ceased  to  be  a  Roman  province;  by  the  subsequent  inroads 
of  Danes  or  Northmen ;  and  last  of  all,  by  the  great  Norman 
Conquest  Such,  .and  so  varied,  are  the  sources  from  which 
the  English  people  derives  its  origin :  — 

‘  Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit. 

Scilicet,  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcerrima  Roma.’ 

In  an  early  period  of  the  world’s  history,  nations  fondly  ima¬ 
gined,  like  the  Athenians  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  that  they  were 
autochthons,  indigenous  inliabitants  of  the  land  in  which  they 


*  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  present  article  is  the  com¬ 
plement  of  an  ingenious  paper  on  ‘English  Surnames,’  published 
five  years  ago  in  this  journal.  (Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  ci.  p.  347.)  In  laying 
before  them  this  continuation  of  the  subject,  we  regret  to  add  that 
it  is  a  posthumous  publication  of  its  accomplished  and  lamented 
author.  (  Editor's  Note.) 
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lived.  But  every  one  knows  the  fusion  of  races  by  which  the 
existing  population  of  England  has  been  produced  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  any  investigation  which  tends  to  assign  to 
each  race  its  due  share  in  this  fusion,  is  likely  to  prove  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Almost  all  the  family  names  now  extant  amongst  us  in 
England,  have  arisen  subsequently  to  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
most  of  our  local  names  have  a  much  higher  antiquity.  Of  the 
names  contained  in  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  ‘  Villare  Anglicanum,’ 
the  greater  part  are  now  more  than  a  thousand  years  old ;  and 
very  few  of  them  are  more  recent  than  the  13th  century.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  names  belong  to  small  and  obscure 
places.  Great  as  is  the  antiquity  and  permanence  of  our  local 
names,  whether  those  of  parishes  and  vills,  or  of  still  smaller 
divisions  and  objects,  the  local  names  of  the  south  of  France  and 
of  Italy  arc  for  the  most  part  of  a  still  higher  antiquity.  It  is 
undoubted,  that  at  the  present  day  many  farms  in  Italy,  and  in 
the  south  of  France,  preserve  the  names  by  which  the  Roman 
agrimensor  knew  them  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  consider  in 
turn  each  of  these  deposits  or  strata,  still  to  be  traced  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  soil. 

I.  Of  the  Albion  or  Britannia  descrihed  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  in  what  may  be  called  Celtic  times,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length.  And  yet  in  the  local 
names  of  England  under  Queen  Victoria,  are  found  many  words 
which  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  contemporaries  of  Queen 
Boadicea.  Ancient  British  names  are  still  traceable  in  the 
names  of  some  of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  are  retained 
generally,  even  at  the  present  day,  by  gresit  natural  objects, 
such  as  rivers  and  mountains.  Such  great  objects  themselves 
survive  the  shock  of  revolutions,  and  while  they  enjoy  their  own 
perpetual  youth,  their  first  names  pass  untranslated  into  the 
mouths  of  the  strangers  who  have  expelled  or  subdued  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Thames  and  Tamar,  Avon 
and  Severn,  Cam  and  Isis,  Ouse  and  Derwent,  Aire  and  Calder, 
IVye  or  Way,  Medlock  and  Lune,  are  instances  of  such  primeval 
names,  still  preserved  amongst  us.  The  Yare  or  Gar,  from 
which  Garienonum,  and  the  Tappvavov  TrorapLov  skSoTuu  of 
Ptolemy  were  named,  has  since  aided  in  designating  Farmouth 
*and  Farborough.  Another  river  of  the  same  name  gives  us 
Farcombe,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  same  word  is  found  in  the 
Garumna  or  Garonne  of  a  kindred  Celtic  race  across  the 
Channel.  The  Irwell,  in  Lancashire,  although  at  first  sight  it 
presents  an  Anglo-Saxon  appearance,  is  yet  of  purely  Celtic 
VOL.  CXI.  XO.  CCXXVI.  B  B 
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origin,  being  compounded  of  ir,  fresh,  and  gwUi,  a  name  for  a 
winding  stream,  still  found  in  Wales.  The  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gwili  has,  as  might  be  expected,  a  purely  British  name, 
Aher-gwili,  corresponding  to  other  Welsh  names,  e.  g.  Aber-avon, 
Aber~dare,  Aber-gavenng,  Aber-rystwith.  This  Cymric  word 
Aber,  denoting  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  a  confluence  of  waters, 
the  commencement  of  so  many  local  names  in  Wales,  is  one  of 
several  indications,  showing  the  dialectic  differences  between 
the  Cymric  and  the  Gaelic  branches  of  the  Celtic  race,  by  which 
Britain  was  once  peopled.  The  corresponding  Gaelic  term  is 
Inver;  and  it  is  observable  there  is  not  a  single  local  name 
beginning  with  Aber  in  Ireland,  in  the  Hebrides,  or  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  Aber  is,  however,  found  along  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  and,  with  other  considerations,  serves  to  show 
that  the  Cymry  once  inhabited  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain. 
Their  name  is  still  indicated  in  Cumberland,  where  it  was  left 
by  them  on  their  final  expulsion  into  Wales.  This  Cumbrian 
district  extended  northward  as  far  as  the  Clyde,  and  its  two 
chief  towns  were,  in  the  north  Dun-breton  (Dumbarton),  and 
in  the  south  the  Roman  Luguballium,  translated  Caerluel  (Car¬ 
lisle).  In  Cumberland  we  find  Penrith,  Penruddock,  and  other 
names  of  places  owing  to  the  Cumbrian  population,  and  showing 
the  permanence  of  their  settlement  there.  It  has  been  sup{)osed 
that  the  river  Humber  may  have  given  its  name,  which,  by  a  not 
uncommon  change,  is  also  Cumber,  to  the  tribe  inhabiting  its 
banks,  just  as  the  Italian  river  Umbra  gave  its  name  to  the  Um~ 
brians.  !Milton  certainly  spoke  somewhat  loosely 

‘  Of  Humber  loud,  that  keeps  the  Scythian's  name.’ 

When  the  Cumbrians  had  thus  given  their  own  name  to  Cumber- 
hud,  the  more  southern  Britons  received  a  new  name  from  the  in¬ 
vading  Angle  and  the  Saxon,  and  became  Brit-  JVealas  or  tVeales, 
‘strangers;’ just  as  the  Teutonic  race  called  other  races  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  on  the  Continent,  Welsche  or  Walloons.  The 
thinl  separate  section  of  the  British  race,  when  driven  towards 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  became  distinguished  by 
their  invaders  from  other  Wealas  or  Welsh,  by  the  new  name  of 
QiOrntoealas,  and  their  land  became  Cornwall. 

Some  of  the  names  of  rivers  in  England  are  better  explained 
by  the  Gaelic  than  by  the  Welsh  tongue.  For  instance,  Exe 
and  Axe,  are  considered  by  very  competent  authority,  as 
radically  the  same  with  the  Irish  word  Uisge,  Whisky,  water, 
which  also  occurs  in  the  Highland  Usquebaugh,  synony¬ 
mous  with  aqtia  vitce  or  eau  de  vie.  Our  existing  local  no¬ 
menclature,  therefore,  indicates  that  even  in  England,  both 
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the  Cymric  and  Gaelic  branches  of  the  great  Celtic  race  were 
established  in  very  early  times.  ‘  Camus,  reverend  sire,’  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  retains  the  Cam  (crooked),  by  which  he  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  with  a  Saxon  ending,  makes 
Cambridge,  just  as  the  Camel  (crooked  river)  of  Cornwall,  aids 
in  forming  the  name  of  the  obscure  borough  of  Camc/ford. 
Drayton  alludes  to  the  devious  course  of  the  Camel  as  having 
arisen  ‘  because  she  doth  her  proper  course  neglect  ’  ever  since 

‘  The  British  Arthur's  blood 

By  Modred’s  murderous  hand  was  mingled  with  her  flood.’ 

Dor,  or  Dur,  or  Dior,  found  in  the  old  name  of  the  Duro- 
triges,  survives  in  Dorset  and  Dorchester,  where  they  dwelt: 
and  the  town  Cheddar,  the  Cheddar  cliffs,  and  Cheddar  cheese, 
all  derive  their  names  from  the  Cheddar  or  Ced-dwr,  hill  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Axe  in  Somersetshire. 

When  a  British  word  is  preserved  in  the  modem  name  of  a 
town,  it  is  usually  the  first  syllable  only  of  such  name  that  is 
British.  This  we  have  seen  in  Tarmoutb  add  Dorchester.  So 
3/a«chester  boasts  of  a  high  antiquity,  and  of  a  Celtic  origin : 
its  Saxon  occupants  retained  the  first  syllable  only  of  its  an¬ 
cient  name,  adding  the  common  termination  Chester,  on  account 
of  its  having  been  a  Roman  station.  With  A/anchester  we  may 
mention  Feel,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  Lancashire,  and 
elsewhere,  and  derived  seemingly  from  the  Celtic  pil,  a  strong¬ 
hold  ;  Arden  in  AVarwickshire,  retains  entirely  the  Celtic  name 
of  an  ancient  forest  {ard-dene,  high  wood),  between  the  Severn 
and  the  Trent,  and  it  was  no  doubt  more  familiar  to  Shakspeare 
than  the  equally  ancient  forest  of  the  Ardennes  in  Belgium. 
In  ATan^wich,  the  first  syllable  is  Celtic,  as  in  Nantes,  A'anteuil, 
iViinterre,  in  Gaul,  //chester  or  iue/chester,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  is  on  the  Ivel,  probably  derived  from  Ui-vel  or  Gui-bel 
(undae  caput). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  hundred  of  Cashio,  and  the 
hamlet  Cashio  or  Cashiohury ,  in  Hertfordshire,  are  British 
words  of  like  origin  with  the  name  of  Caaribelan,  and  derived 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Cassi.  But  Caasop,  and  Cassingtoxx, 
seem  to  be  clearly  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  we  doubt  the 
suggested  British  origin  of  Cashio.  In  the  territory  of 
the  Iceni,  which  corresponded  nearly  with  the  modem  coun¬ 
ties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  are  found  names,  /cA worth, 
JrAborough,  Ihen,  which  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  old  Iceni.  But  /ccomb  in  AVorcestershire, 
and  /cAfnham  in  Middlesex,  /cAford  in  Bucks,  and  /cAham 
in  Kent,  must  have  had  a  like  origin  with  the  supposed 
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Icenian  names,  and  some  of  these  places  are  remote  from  the 
Icenian  district.  Ico  was  an  old  German  name;  and  the 
German  local  name  iihorst  suggests  that  the  supposed  trace  of 
the  Iceni  is  merely  that  of  an  early  Anglian  or  Saxon  pro¬ 
prietor. 

As  to  mountains  in  England,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
giving,  as  a  specimen  of  their  old  British  names,  some  of  those 
still  preserved  in  Lancashire  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  to 
which  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  by  the  learning  and 
industry  of  Mr.  Davies  ;  such  as  Pendle-hill  or  /Vn-hill,  a  pleo¬ 
nasm  arising  from  the  population  being  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  British  as  found  in  /Vnrhyn,  Penrose,  and  Pencarrow. 
The  word  Tor  is  found  in  Derbyshire  in  Mam  Tor,  the  Shivering 
mountain,  in  Chee  Tor,  in  the  Tor  of  Devonshire,  Torquay 
and  Torbay.  Crimbles  in  North  I.ancashire  is  from  crimell, 
a  sharp  ridge ;  and  Tooter  hill,  which  is  probably  from  the  Celtic 
god  Tuith.  Tumuli  of  a  lofty  character  were  Toot  hills. 
Cleeve  Toot  in  Somersetshire  is  capped  by  a  mass  of  rocks, 
which  from  below  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  altar;  and 
possibly  Shooter’s  Hill,  in  Kent,  may  lay  claim  to  the  same 
etymology. 

In  some  instances  the  Anglo-Saxons  gave  entirely  new  names 
even  to  these  great  natural  objects.  Saddleback  and  Snowdon 
are  instances  of  this.  In  honour  of  the  eagle,  the  ancient 
Britons  had  called  the  mountain  range  of  Carnarvonshire  and 
Merionethshire  by  the  name  of  Craigiau-Eryri,  but  Eagle~top 
was  called  aptly  enough  by  the  Saxons  Snowdon,  and  has  re¬ 
tained  that  name. 

The  shore  of  Carnarvonshire  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Anglesea, 
appears  in  Gray’s  Bard  with  its  ancient  British  name, 

‘  On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie 

and  this  name,  although  otherwise  lost,  is  still  preserved  in  that 
of  the  Deanery  of  Arvon.  Thus,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  there 
is  an  Archbishopric  of  Gortyna,  and  a  bishopric  of  Cydonia, 
and  till  lately  there  was  also  a  bishopric  of  Cnossus  *,  although 
Gortyna  and  Cydonia,  and  Cnossus,  have  for  centuries  ceased 
to  exist,  and  their  very  ruins  have  lost  their  ancient  names. 
Bangor  (ban,  high,  superior;  cor,  circle,  congregation)  on  this 
shore  of  Arvon,  is  one  of  several  considerable  ecclesiastical  esta¬ 
blishments,  called  by  the  same  name  in  Celtic  lands. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  so  slightly  separated  from  the  main  land 
of  England,  still  retains  its  ancient  British  appellation,  the 

*  Pashley’s  ‘  Travels  in  Crete,’  vol.  i.  p.  206. 
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meaning  of  which  is  explained  by  Nennius.  *  Quam  Britones 
‘  insulam  Guied  aut  Guith,  quod  Latine  divortium  dici  potest.’ 
The  Isle  of  Man  has  undergone  little  more  change  of  name  than 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  during  the  last  two  thousand  years.  The 
Mona  of  Caesar,  or  Menavia  of  Bede,  became  the  Mannie  of  the 
Saxons ;  and  the  corruption  was  probably  owing  to  an  endeavour 
to  make  some  Saxon  meaning  out  of  the  Maen-in,  Stone  Island, 
or  Mead  hon-in.  Middle  Island  of  the  Manxmen. 

The  other  island,  Mona  of  classical  antiquity,  has  become  in 
English  Anglesen,  Its  first  Saxon  name  was  Maen-ige,  or 
Island  of  Maen;  but  when  over-run  by  King  Egbert,  the 
island  was  called  Angles-ey,  Englishman’s  Island,  and  has  re¬ 
tained  the  name.  Its  elder  name  is  still  discoverable  in  the 
Menai  Hundred,  the  Menai  Strait,  the  Menai  Bridge,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  parish,  Pen-mon  (head  of  Mon  or  Mona).  Part 
of  Pembrokeshire,  which  Camden  spells  PeniroAshire,  and 
which  still  preserves,  in  substance,  its  British  name  (Pen-vro), 
when  conquered  by  the  Normans  under  Henry  I.  received  a 
numerous  colony  of  Flemings,  from  whom  Fleming's  Castle  and 
probably  some  other  places  received  their  names.  This  part  of 
Wales  was  long  known  as  Little  England  beyond  Wales;  and 
it  is  said  that  a  Welshman  once  boasted  in  dispute  with  an 
Englishman,  that  Wales  was  in  all  respects  beyond  England, 
whereupon  the  Englishman  replied  that  he  had  heard  of  an 
England  beyond  Wales,  but  never  heard  of  a  Wales  beyond 
England. 

■Speaking  generally,  we  are  still,  on  entering  Wales  or  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  the  midst  of  British  names.  Cornwall  remained  a 
separate  state,  governed  by  its  native  rulers,  till  within  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  local  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  Cornwall  would  suflSciently  show,  even  if  its  history 
were  silent,  to  how  late  a  period  the  final  absorption  of  that 
country  into  the  kingdom  of  England  was  deferred.  Although 
elsewhere  in  England  rivers  and  mountains  very  generally 
preserve  their  ancient  British  appellations,  yet,  as  we  all  see,  the 
names  of  towns  and  villages,  and  all  recognised  divisions  of  the 
country,  are  mainly  of  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  or  Norman 
origin.  The  local  names  of  Cornwall  being  mainly  British, 
sufficiently  indicate,  when  found  as  surnames,  the  origin  of 
those  who  bear  them. 

II.  Throughout  the  Augustan  era,  lioman  cultivation  and 
refinement  were  wholly  unknown  in  Britain.  It  was  the  Emperor 
Claudius  *  who  first  could  glory  in  conquering  the  Britons,  for 
*  Julius  Caesar  did  no  more  than  show  them  to  the  Homans.’ 
And  even  when  Claudius  had  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
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and  'the  title  of  Britannicus  for  his  successes  here,  the  Roman 
arms  had  penetrated  only  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
In  the  age  of  Tacitus,  and  mainly  by  the  generalship  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  father-in-law,  Agricola,  the  Roman  power  was  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  west  and  north. 
During  the  period  between  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
A.D.  120,  and  the  proclamation  at  York  of  the  accession  of 
Constantine,  A.D.  306,  the  whole  country  had  become  studded 
with  flourishing  cities,  and  with  numerous  towns  and  villas,  in 
all  of  which  the  Roman  language  was  spoken,  and  Roman  arts 
and  civilisation  were  known.  At  some  of  these  cities,  a  theatre, 
or  amphitheatre,  provided  for  the  amusement,  public  baths  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  health,  of  the  Roman  and  other  inhabitants,  and 
the  religious  wants  of  the  population  seem  to  have  been  as 
amply  provided  for  as  in  Rome  itself.  Not  only  were  the  proper 
gods  of  Rome,  such  as  Jupiter  and  Janus,  Mars  and  Mercury, 
Minerva  and  Diana,  honoured  here ;  but  even  the  oriental  and 
foreign  deities,  whose  w'orship  had  been  established  at  Rome 
under  the  Roman  empire,  were  transferred  to  Britain ;  and  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  Egyptian  Serapis,  and  of  the  Persian  Mithras,  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  single  British  city  of  Eboracum.*  There  will  be 
some  interest  and  instruction  in  surveying  the  scattered  traces 
of  the  Roman  occupation,  still  discernible  in  the  names  of 
places  in  England. 

In  surveying  these  traces  of  Roman  names  found  in  those  of 
our  existing  cities  and  towns,  we  will  commence  with  Lon- 
dinium,  the  great  London  of  modem  days.  Londinium  is  not 
named  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  probably  did  not  exist  in  his  time; 
but  it  had  become  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  when  Tacitus 
wrote.  The  Roman  city  eventually  spread  itself  on  both  sides  of 
the  Thames,  so  that  many  houses  in  Southwark,  as  well  as  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  stand  on  ground  which  covers  floors 
of  Roman  houses,  and  the  pavement  of  Roman  streets.  On  the 
south-eastern  coast,  and  on  the  w’ay  through  Cantium  (Kent)  to 
London,  were  the  following  places — Rutupiee,  or  Rhitupce,  the 
usual  landing-place  of  the  Romans,  celebrated  for  its  oysters. 
The  place  was  afterwards  called  by  the  Saxons  Repta-ceaster. 
The  word  ceastevy  cester,  Chester,  was  very  generally  added  by 
the  Saxons  in  local  names  to  designate  a  Roman  site ;  and  the 
word  ccutle  or  burgh  is  sometimes  similarly  used.  The  modem 
name  of  Rhitupce  has  become  Richborough  Castle.  Part  of  the 
ancient  walls,  twenty-three  feet  high  and  nearly  eleven  feet 


*  See  Mr.  Wellbeloved’s  elegant  and  scholarlike  work,  entitled 
*£buracum,  or  York  under  the  Komans,’  1842,  pp.  74 — 86. 
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thick,  still  remain,  as  well  as  other  ruins,  and  traces  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre.  This  place  is  situated  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  modern  town  of  Sandwich.  .  In  the  same  part  of 
Kent  were  Duhns,  now  Dover,  and  Regulbium,  now  Reculver, 
where  remains  of  ancient  Roman  walls  are  found.  Duro~ 
vemum,  which  occupied  probably  the  whole  site  of  the  modem 
Canterbury,  has  wholly  lost  its  ancient  name  in  that  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  Saxon  city.  The  ancient  Durobrivee,  on  the 
river  Madus,  is  indicated  by  the  Saxon  termination  ceaster  or 
Chester,  in  llrofes-ceaster,  the  Chester  of  Hrof,  now  Rochester  on 
the  Medway.  Another  Roman  city  of  Sussex  has  lost  its  name 
of  Rvgnum,  and  become  Cissan-ceaster,  the  Chester  of  Cissa,  now 
Chichester.  Similarly  the  Roman  city  of  Venta  or  Venta  Bel- 
garum,  became  Wintan-ccaster,  or  Winchester;  Venta  Silurum 
became  Caer~went  (the  Welsh  caer  corresponding  to  the  Saxon 
Chester) ;  and  the  easteA  Venta,  or  Venta  Icenorum,  is  found 
at  Caistor  near  Norwich.  The  important  western  city  of  Isca 
became  Exan-ceaster,  Ex~ceaster,  Exeter,  the  city  on  the  river 
Exe.  Vindobala  is  fixed  at  RutcAes/er;  Hunnum  at  Halton 
Chesters  :  Celurnum,  the  extensive  ruins  of  which  have  caused 
it  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  British  Pompeii,  at  Chesters.  Pro^ 
colitia  is  traced  at  CaiTanAwr^A,  Vindolana  at  CAesferholm, 
.^sica  at  Great  Chesters.  In  Somersetshire,  Aquee  Calidee,  or 
Aquw  Solis,  became  in  the  middle  ages  Akeman-ceaster,  the 
city  of  invalids,  and  Bathan-ceaster,  whence  our  modern  Bath, 
where  rheumatic  or  gouty  aftections  are  now  alleviated,  as  they 
probably  were  in  the  Roman  times.  So  on  the  continent  we 
have  now  in  similar  localities  the  names  of  Baden  and  Wies- 
haden,  WildAarf,  CarlsAarf,  and  Marion Aat/,  Warmbrunnen, 
Teplitz,  and  Tijlis.  In  some  instances  the  old  aqueous  name 
has  been  less  changed.  One  Roman  Aqua  is  now  called 
Aachen,  or  Aix  la  Chapelle,  as  the  French  name  it  from  a  chapel 
built  there.  Other  Roman  Aqua  are  called  Aix  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  in  Savoy;  Ax,  Aqs,  Dax,  as  well  as  Aigues- 
chaudes  and  Aigues-vaories,  have  probably  a  like  origin. 

The  site  of  Durobriva,  on  the  river  Nen,  is  indicated  by 
Castor ;  tliat  of  Causenna,  by  Ancaster,  where  many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found,  and  the  existing  ancient  remains  of 
which  city  have  been  described  by  Leland  in  his  Itinerary. 
The  first  Roman  city  which  was  made  a  *  colonia,’  Camalodunum, 
is  found  in  Col-chester.  The  ponderous  masonry,  still  remaining, 
of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  shows  how  well  the  Romans 
guarded  against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  as  was  sus¬ 
tained  there  by  the  surprised  and  overpowered  soldiers  of  the 
ninth  legion  on  the  revolt  under  Boadicea.  In  the  north  was 
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the  noble  city  of  Lindum,  which  we  see  in  Lincoln,  situated  on 
a  lofty  hill  and  commanding  extensive  views.  Between  Lindum 
(Lincoln)  and  Eboracum  (York)  were  Danum  ( Doncoitcr), 
Legiolium  (probably  Cost/eford),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder,  and  Calcaria  (Tadcaater).  The  great  Boman  city 
Eboracum,  in  which  the  Ebor  is  probably  a  lost  Celtic  word 
analogous  to  the  Welsh  abcr,  or  to  the  German  refer,  was  called 
by  the  Angles  and  Saxons  Eofor^wick,  and  so  has  arisen  its 
modem  name  of  York.  Of  the  derivation  of  the  modern  from 
the  ancient  name,  there  is  no  more  doubt  than  there  is  of  the 
identity  of  situation  of  the  ancient  and  modem  city. 

One  Boman  emperor,  Septimius  Sevems,  who  had  visited 
Eboracum,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
died  there,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  there.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  more  probable  that  his  remains  were  burnt  only  at  York, 
and  that  his  ashes  were  then  conve/ed,  as  to  a  final  resting 
place,  to  a  tomb  erected  by  himself  in  the  Appian  Way.  llis 
funeral  pile  may  have  been  erected  on  one  of  the  natural  emi¬ 
nences  near  York,  now  known  as  ‘  Severus's  hills,'  and  as  the 
traditional  place  of  his  burial.  Eboracum  stood  on  the  Ure  (‘ad 
Urum  ’).  This  British  name  of  Ure  is  still  retained  by  the  river 
which  joins  the  Ouse,  a  little  way  above  York  ;  and  in  our  day  as¬ 
sumes  the  name  of  Ouse  from  that  point  of  junction.  A  stage  from 
York  on  the  banks  of  the  Ure,  was  Isurium,  the  walls  of  w  hich 
can  still  be  traced,  and  within  them  are  found  tessellated  floors 
of  Boman  houses.  This  ancient  Isurium  is  now  Aldborough,  a 
word  nearly  corresponding  with  Palceocastro,  Casteivecchio,  Old 
Fort,  the  name  which  throughout  modern  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  Isles  of  the  .^geau,  is  so  generally  applied  to  any 
ancient  site.  On  the  road  leading  from  Cataractonium  (^Cat- 
terick)  to  Luguballium  (the  modern  Carlisle)  were  Verier ae, 
supposed  to  have  been  at  Brough  (burgh)  in  Westmoreland, 
where  many  Boman  antiquities  have  been  found ;  and  Broca- 
vium  is  identified  with  Brougham  (Burgh-ham)  by  position,  by 
the  antiquities  found,  and  j)erhaps  by  the  word  burgh,  which 
corresponds  with  the  more  usual  Chester  or  caster  of  Boman 
sites. 

Near  the  rcall  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,’  which  stretched  from 
the  Solway  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  are  found  traces  of 
the  sites  and  names  of  many  Boman  towns.  Segedunum  was 
situated  near  the  eastern  end  of  this  great  work,  and  Wallsend 
now  occupies  the  place  of  Segedunum.  The  mineral  treasures 
of  Wallsend  have  given  its  name  a  far  wider  celebrity  than,  in 
all  likelihood,  was  ever  attained  by  Segedunum.  The  Boman 
Wall,  in  later  times,  has  given  rise  to  many  other  local 
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names  besides  Wallsend.  Among  such  we  may  mention  Ches¬ 
ter  on  the  fVall,  Wall-town,  Wall,  Wallwick,  and  Thirlwall, 
where  the  river  passes  through  the  wall.  Professor  Potts,  in 
dealing  with  this  word,  shows  that  although  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  personal  name  Thirlwall,  which  is  well  known  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  that  of  an  eminent  English  scholar,  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  locality  from  which  the  name  is  obtained. 

On  the  great  Homan  road  which  led  from  London  through 
Gloucester  to  the  Welsh  const  were  cities,  the  sites  of  some  of 
which  are  indicated  by  modern  names.  Pontes  on  the  Thames 
was  at  Staines,  and  Calleva  was  at  SilcAesfer,  whose  walls,  still 
to  be  traced  in  the  north  of  Hampshire,  once  included  a  circuit 
of  tliree  miles.  From  Calleva  the  lioman  road  passed  by  Spina 
and  Corinium  to  Glevum,  The  name  Spina  is  preserved  in  the 
modern  Speen,  adjoining  <^een-hamland.  Many  rich  mosaic 
pavements,  which  formerly  adorned  the  edifices  of  Corinium, 
have  been  dug  up  at  its  site,  Cirencester.  The  name  of  the 
ancient  colonial  city  Glevum,  is  traced  in  Gloucester. 

Uriconium  or  Viriconium,  on  the  Severn,  became  in  Saxon 
times  Wreakenceaster,  and  afterwards  Wroxeter.  The  ancient 
name  is  also  preserved  in  a  neighbouring  mountain,  called 
Wrehin  hill.  Of  Uriconium,  considerable  remains  still  exist, 
some  of  which  Camden  mentions,  as  called  by  the  people  the 
old  works  of  Wroxeter.  Excavations  recently  commenced 
at  this  site,  have  disinterred  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient 
Uriconium.  Hamains  of  streets,  of  public  buildings,  and  of 
private  houses  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  coins,  objects  in 
bronze,  ‘  stucco  showing  fresco  paintings,  remarkably  fresh  and 
*  in  tasteful  patterns.’  On  these  discoveries  being  made,  the 
public  have  liberally  provided  funds  for  continuing  the  exca¬ 
vations  so  happily  commenced;  and  these  judicious  operations 
have  now  disclosed  some  of  the  most  important  Homan  remains 
in  Britain.* 

In  Oxfordshire,  'Bncester  and  A\cester  appear  to  be  Homan 
sites,  and  Dorocina  is  found  at  Dorchester.  Towcester  is  the 
site  of  Lactodorum,  and  Manceter  in  Warwickshire  that  of 
Manduessfdum :  the  modern  name  of  the  site  of  Etocetum  is 
Wall  in  iStaffordshire,  and  in  the  same  county  the  river  Penh 
has  given  its  name  to  the  ancient  Pennocrucium,  and  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  PenA-ridge.  Hemains  of  ancient  mansions  and  fine  tessel- 


•  See  a  very  unpretending  but  most  interesting  little  work,  entitled 
‘  Huins  of  the  Roman  City  of  Uriconium,’  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
F.  S.  A.,  which  furnishes  an  account  not  only  of  these  curious  re¬ 
mains,  but  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  cities  in  Britain. 
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lated  pavements  found  at  Leicester,  show  that  it,  like  each  of  so 
many  other  places  ending  in  Chester,  occupies  a  Roman  site ; 
and  the  discovery  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  Leicester,  of 
an  ancient  milliarium  or  milestone,  with  its  inscription  legible, 
shows  that  Leicester  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ratae,  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  midland  district  It  would  seem  that 
some  of  the  public  buildings  of  Ratee  were  still  standing  in  the 
time  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  speaks  of  a  temple  of 
Janus  Bifrons  as  existing  there. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  roads  of  a  substantial  character 
should  have  existed  among  such  a  number  of  barbarous,  hostile, 
and  migratory  tribes  as  Cassar  found  in  Britain  ;  and  most,  if  not 
all,  the  ancient  made  roads  which  can  still  be  traced,  must  have 
been  of  Roman  rather  than  of  British  origin.  Some  of  the 
manual  labour  needed  for  their  construction  was  supplied  by 
British  hands ;  but  the  lines  of  roads  were  laid  out  by  Roman 
engineers,  and  the  whole  work  done  under  Roman  direction  and 
control. 

‘  They  are  often  found  in  our  island  in  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
perfection  ;  where  they  have  been  used  to  the  present  time  as  liigh- 
roads  they  are  naturally  worn  down,  and  it  is  ouly  at  rare  intervals 
we  can  find  any  characteristic  to  identify  them,  except  it  be  in  the 
extraordinary  straightness  of  their  course ;  but  where  the  course  of 
the  road  has  been  changed  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  especially 
where  it  runs  along  an  uncultivated  heath,  the  ancient  Roman  road 
often  presents  itself  to  our  view  in  an  imposing  embankment  for 
several  miles  together.’  (  Wright,  p.  181.) 

The  chief  roads  being  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  safe 
military  occupation  and  control  of  the  country,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  many  cases,  bridges  would  be  built  over  the 
rivers  crossed  by  any  such  road ;  and  undoubted  remtuns  of 
such  Roman  bridges  have  accordingly  been  found  on  some  of 
the  ancient  lines  of  road.  The  names  of  several  of  the  Roman 
towns  or  stations  in  Britain  show  that  they  were  seated  near  a 
bridge  or  bridges.  Thus  besides  the  Roman  station,  Pontes, 
situated  at  Stmnes  (Stones),  on  the  Thams  near  Windsor;  ano¬ 
ther  place  was  called  Ad  Pontem,  on  the  Trent ;  another  Tri- 
pontium,  which  may  be  compared  with  our  own  Three  Bridges. 
Pons  yElii,  on  the  Tyne,  was  at  the  site  of  the  modem  New¬ 
castle. 

Each  of  the  great  lines  of  road  was  called  a  strata  by  the 
Romans  of  the  declining  empire,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invaders  of  England  adopted  the  word  as  straet,  and  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  enough  found  in  the  composition  of  the  names  of  many 
places  situated  on  the  old  lines  of  Roman  road.  A  village 
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near  the  road  is  Stratton  or  Stretham ;  if  the  place  is  also  near 
a  fordable  river,  Strafford  is  an  appropriate  name.  We  may 
still  trace  the  course  of  the  Roman  roads  through  great  distances 
in  England  by  the  continual  recurrence  of  such  names.  Some¬ 
times  a  single  local  name  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  British, 
Roman,  and  Saxon  elements  of  our  nationality.  This  is  the  case 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  the  primeval  British  river,  the 
Roman  road  or  street,  and  the  Saxon  ford  join  in  naming  the 
birthplace  of  Shakspeare. 

Of  these  great  Roman  roads  there  were  several  which,  long 
after  the  Roman  rule  had  ceased,  remained  the  great  public 
thoroughfares  of  England,  and  which  deserve  a  brief  notice  in 
any  survey  of  our  local  nomenclature.  The  first  of  these  roads 
ran  from  near  Dover  through  Canterbury  and  London,  and  then 
across  the  island  by  Verulam  to  Chester  and  the  coast  of  Wales. 
This  wonderful  work  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  in  allusion 
probably  to  some  mythical  tradition,  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  iVatlinga  Straet,  the  road  of  the  Wailings,  or  sons  of 
Waetla  ;  and  Wailing  Street,  in  the  city  of  London,  a  portion  of 
this  ancient  way,  still  preserves  its  old  name.  Camden  speaks 
of  this  WatUnga  Straet  as  ‘named  in  some  places  High  Dyke, 
‘  High  Ridge,  Forty-foot-xcay ,  and  Ridge-tcay,  by  the  several 
‘  inhabitants.’  This  great  highway  became,  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  main  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  Saxon  and  the 
Dune,  as  appears  from  the  treaty  of  peace  between  King  Alfred 
and  King  (Juthrum.  In  very  early  Saxon  times  there  was  a 
curious  transfer  of  the  name  of  Watling  Street  to  the  Milky 
Way.  As  this  great  highway  of  England  led  right  across  the 
country  from  Dover  to  Cardigan,  so  the  great  Milky  Way  leads 
right  across  the  heavens.  Chaucer  (House  of  Fame,  ii.  437.) 
makes  mention  of  the  name : 

‘  So  there,  quod  he,  cast  up  thine  eye 
Se  yondir,  lo,  the  galaxie 
The  which  men  clepe  the  Milky  Way, 

For  it  is  white,  and  some  parfay 
Ycallin  it  have  Watlinge  Strete' 

Another  of  the  great  Roman  roads  leading  from  Pevensey 
and  Regnum  through  London,  Lincoln,  and  York,  and  so  on  to 
Scotland,  received  from  the  Saxons  the  name  of  Eormen  Straet 
and  is  still  marked  as  ‘  the  Ermin  street,’  in  the  ordnance  maps. 
This  way  also  owes  its  name  to  primeval  Teutonic  mythology. 
No  wonder  that  so  great  a  work  should,  by  the  rude  Teutonic 
invaders,  have  been  named  after  some  one  more  than  mortal. 
Ermin's  name  is  found  in  the  Irminsul,  and  he,  like  the 
Watlingas,  was  transferred  to  the  skies,  and  appeared  there j^in 
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the  conatellatlon  known  to  Teutonic  antiquity  as  Irmins  tcagen^ 
popularly  known  in  England  at  the  present  day  as  Charles’s 
Wain. 

Another  of  the  great  Homan  ways  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Fosse  Way,  because,  as  some  think,  says  Camden,  *  it  was  ditched 
*  on  both  sides.’  This  way  passed  through  Ilchester,  Stratton 
on  Foss,  Bath,  Cirencester,  and  so  through  Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Lincoln  to  the  eastern  coast.  In  its 
course  through  Devonshire,  it  communicated  with  the  Jehnild 
Way,  which  has  been  traced  by  Dr.  Stukeley  throughout  most 
of  its  extent  between  the  Far  in  Norfolk  and  the  Tamar  in 
Cornwall ;  but  its  name  has  no  relation  to  the  Iceni ;  nor  is  its 
character  as  an  unmade  road  or  drift-way  at  all  consistent  with 
the  terms  Strata,  and  Via,  which  would  imply  a  regular  course 
and  construction.  In  Dorsetshire,  a  portion  of  the  road  is 
now  called  IkUag  or  Akling  dike,  and  Aggleton  and  Eggleton 
ditch.  Probably  the  track  was  continued  beyond  the  Tamar  to 
the  Land’s-end.  Parallel  to  the  Fosse  way  was  Rykenild  Straet, 
extending  about  250  miles  from  the  north-east  to  the  south¬ 
west,  between  Tynemouth  and  St.  Davids.  Other  public 
Homan  roads  of  less  importance  received  also  their  distinctive 
appellations  in  the  middle  ages.  Even  the  ‘  viee  vicinales  ’  were 
so  constructed  that  extensive  remains  of  them  are  to  be  still 
found.  Mr.  Hutchins  enumerates  and  describes  six  such  vicinal 
ways  raised  by  the  Homans,  ‘  with  incredible  toil,’  in  the  county 
of  Dorset  alone. 

Before  leaving  the  great  Homan  roads,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  including  the  Icknild  Way,  four  highways  were,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  under  the  especial  care  of  the  king.  An  of¬ 
fender  on  any  one  of  these  w’as  liable  to  punishment  for  his  breach 
of  the  king’s  peace,  although  in  any  other  highway  the  local  juris¬ 
diction  would  alone  have  dealt  with  him.  ‘  Alia  pax  regis  est,’ 
says  the  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  447,  ‘  quam  habent  iiii. 

*  chemini,  scilicet,  Watlinge  strete.  Fosse,  Hihenild  strete,  Erminge 

*  strete,  quorum  duo  in  longitudincm  regni,  duo  in  latitudinem 
‘  distenduntur.’  And  a  law  of  William  the  Conqueror  makes 
a  like  and  somewhat  precise  provision,  ‘  Ki  en  aucun  de  ces 
‘  quatre  chemins  ocist  aucun  ki  seit  errant  jair  le  pais,  u  asaut, 

*  si  enfreint  la  pais  le  rei.’ 

III.  There  is  great  reason  for  supposing  that  in  the  south-east¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  island  a  considerable  Saxon  element  was  found  in 
the  population  for  a  long  period  before  the  final  retirement  of 
the  Homans.  Julius  Csesar  himself  noticed  the  extent  of  Ger¬ 
man  migrations  into  England ;  and  they  seem  to  have  affected, 
even  in  his  time,  the  local  nomenclature  of  those  {)arts  of  the 
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island  into  which  they  were  made.*  To  whatever  extent  this 
Teutonic  element  had,  before  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  be¬ 
come  engrafted  into  the  British  population,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  immigrants  of  the  three  kindred  races  of  Angeln,  Jutes, 
and  Saxons  became,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  occupiers  and  owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
which  is  now  England,  and  greatly  changed  its  local  nomencla¬ 
ture.  It  is  equally  certain  that  most  of  our  local  names  date 
from  before  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy,  and  that  nearly 
all  of  those  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island  are  at  least 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Alfred. 

In  the  Anglian  or  Saxon  kingdoms  established  in  Britain,  the 
local  names  introduced  to  designate  towns,  villages,  and  home¬ 
steads  were  almost  entirely  new.  That  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
race  by  which  this  invasion  and  settlement  was  effected,  followed 
the  mode  of  life  described  by  Tacitus  as  that  of  their  forefathers : 

‘  Colunt  discreti  ac  diversi :  ut^oa*,  ut  campus,  ut  nemus  placuit.’ 
(Tacitus,  Germ,  xvi.)  These  natural  objects,  which  determined 
the  Teutonic  settler’s  choice  of  a  habitation,  enter  largely  into 
our  local  nomenclature.  As  examples,  we  name  i^rin^rfield, 
Wells,  Welion,  Blacktce//,  Whittre//,  Lea  or  Lee,  Field,  Grove, 
Hurst,  Holt,  Hope,  Wood,  fFoorfhall,  Woorfehurch,  Wwrfborough, 
Woodhurn,  Woodcroh,  Woodend,  Woodford,  Woodshaw,  Wood- 
stock,  Walden,  in  Essex,  originally  named  from  the  wald  or 
wood  about  it ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  a 
manor  containing  mast  or  wood  for  1000  hogs,  became  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  ‘  iSq/fron- Walden,’  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  saffron  plant.  Many  names  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  arc  compounded  with  nettles,  and  such  names  as 
iV<?tt/ebed,  Nettleoomhe,  and  Nettleden,  deserve  to  be  compared 
with  the  German  Nesselrode  and  Nesselwang. 

Each  kind  of  tree  supplied  many  local  names;  the  ash,  by 
itself  and  its  derivatives,  fills  nearly  seventeen  of  the  closely 
printed  columns  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  most  elaborate  and  accurate 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands.  And  to  the 
names  of  these  seventeen  columns  we  must  add,  as  equally  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ash,  such  forms  as  Askham,  Askrigg  (correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Ashridge  of  another  part  of  England),  ^scrick,  &c. 
The  oak  supplies  its  contribution  in  The  Oaks,  OoAbam,  Ock- 
ham,  OaAridge,  Acton,  Aclea  AcAworth,  &c.  So  of  other  trees, 

*  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  v.  12 :  ‘Britanniae  maritima  parsabiis  incolitur 
qui  pimliE  ac  belli  inferendi  causa  ex  Belgis  transierant ;  qui  omties 
fere  iis  nominibus  civitatum  adpellantur  quibus  orti  ex  civitatibus  eo 
pervenerunt.’ 
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alder,  aspen,  beech,  birch,  elm,  elder,  hazel,  limetree  (in  Lind- 
field,  Lyndhurst,  &c.),  maple,  poplar,  sloe,  willow,  &c. 

In  our  local  names,  croft  and  garth  are  found,  but  garden 
nowhere  occurs.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  word  gardyn  or  garden, 
which  is  not  known  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  is  hrst  used  in  later 
Englbh  writers,  must  he  derived  from  the  French  jardin.  If  so, 

firden  could  not  find  a  place  among  our  old  local  names.  Horne 
ooke,  however,  derives  garden  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  qyrdan, 
cingere,  to  gird.  Orchanl  is  found  in  our  local  names  in  East 
Orchard  and  West  Orchard,  Dorsetshire,  and  in  Orchard 
Portman  and  Orc/iarrf-Leigh.  Orchard  is  however  a  much 
older  word  than  garden,  and  although  now  used  to  dc  sig- 
nate  an  inclosed  plantation  of  fruit  trees,  yet  etymologically 
and  primarily  it  is  Wyrt-yard,  a  yard  for  roots  or  shrubs,  i.  e.  a 
garden.  Orchard,  therefore,  has  a  higher  claim  than  garden  to 
a  place  in  our  local  names. 

In  the  age  when  most  of  our  local  names  were  bestowed,  the 
ford  was  more  common  than  the  bridge, by  which  it  has  often  been 
succeeded  in  modern  times.  Names  from  such  fords  are  AX  ford, 
Bedford,  Chelm^orrf,  Clifyhrrf,  Cray/brrf,  Thet/orrf,  Ford, 
/orrfham.  RedZ*ri</^e  in  Hampshire  was  called  Bedford  or 
Reedford  before  the  building  of  the  bridge,  to  which  the  modem 
name  is  due.  It  is  called  *  Yadum  Arundinis’  by  Bede.  Per¬ 
haps  Retford  in  Nottinghamshire  may  have  the  like  etymology. 
When  the  bridge  thus  took  the  place  of  the  ford,  the  two 
were  sometimes  associated  together  in  a  single  name,  as  at  Ferry¬ 
bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  at  Bridgford,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  at 
G\tL.m]ford-Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire.  To  bridges  are  due  many 
names  of  places  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  as  the 
south  German  Brugg  or  Bruch,  Bracken,  and  Brieg,  and  the 
north  German  Bruch,  Bracken,  &c.  We  may  add  the  Belgian 
Bruges,  called  Brugge  by  the  Germans,  and  which,  though  des¬ 
titute  of  a  river,  is  rich  in  bridges  over  its  canals  ;  the  French 
Pontoise,  and  many  other  names  of  places  into  which,  in  France, 
■pant  enters.  At  /h/it-du-Gard  is  no  town,  and  not  even  a 
bridge  properly  speaking ;  hut  the  magnificent  remains  of  a 
great  Roman  aqueduct,  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre,  have  received  the  name. 

Local  names  derived  from  natural  peculiarities  of  site,  or  soil, 
or  produce,  are  generally  intelligible  to  any  one  of  ordinary 
English  education,  and  hardly  call  for  further  notice  in  this  sur¬ 
vey.  In  some  instances  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  somewhat 
changed  the  orthography  of  such  a  name.  Thus  Shrewsbury 
received  in  historical  times,  and  from  its  Saxon  conquerors,  its 
present  name.  The  Pen-gwern  (^Alder-hill),  founded  and  occu- 
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pied  by  the  Britons  of  Powysland,  when  taken  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  became  ScrobbetAijin^  {Shrubs-town)  or  Shrewshurjf 
and  was  for  some  centuries  celebrated  enough  by  that  name  in 
mediseval  history,  as  the  scene  of  border  warfare,  of  royal  visits, 
of  King’s  exchequer  and  King’s  bench,  of  tournament  and 
parliament. 

As  the  useful  arts  and  commerce  began  to  spread  after  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conquest,  corresponding  names  arose.  Many  de¬ 
rived  from  chepen,  applied  to  places  of  commercial  traffic ; 
among  such  are  CVjeopside,  the  ward  of  Cheap,  East  Cheap^ 
Chepdtow,  Chippenham,  CAippin//- Norton,  Chipping  Ongar, 
Chipping  W  ycombe.  To  this  list  may  be  added  Co/7»ianthorpe 
in  Yorkshire,  which  deserves  to  be  compared  with  Co/Tenhagen 
in  Denmark,  and  with  Kauf  Bauern  in  Germany. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mellor,  a  local  name  found  in 
Lancashire  and  Derbyshire,  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  is  identical 
with  the  Welsh  word  Maelaur,  a  mart  or  market.  It  is  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  Mellor  is  derived  from  purely  Saxon  sources. 
The  termination  or,  or  ora,  in  the  sense  of  a  brink  or  bank,  is 
common  in  local  names  mentioned  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  is 
still  preserved  in  many  names,  Windsor,  Edensor,  Haselor,  &c., 
and  is  satisfactorily  expired  by  Professor  Leo.  The  word  is 
peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  old  Norse,  is  not  descended 
from  the  German,  and  seems  to  answer  to  the  Erse  and  Gaelic 
or,  oir,  brink,  edge ;  and  that  Mell,  the  first  syllable  of  Mellor, 
is  due  to  the  name  of  an  old  Saxon  occupier,  is  sufficiently  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  names  of  places,  A/e/becks,  Afc/bourne,  Mel- 
bury,  Afe/combe,  A/e/don,  A/eZford,  Afe/thwaite,  Afe/ton,  Mel- 
wo(^,  Mells,  Melling,  Mellington. 

The  addition  of  the  word  market  sometimes  served  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  town  from  another  of  the  same  name,  as  in  the  case 
of  Market  Bosworth  and  Husbands  Bosworth,  Market  Overton 
and  Cold  Overton,  Market  Kasen,  Middle  Rasen,  and  West 
Rnsen.  Places  called  AforApool,  AfarAthom,  Markvr&j,  and 
AfarAwell,  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  are  from 
Mark,  a  boundary.  Our  Newmarket  reminds  us  of  the  Forum 
Novum  of  ancient  Italy,  still  found  at  Fomovo,  near  Parma. 
Blandford  forum,  and  Beaminster  forum,  remind  us  of  the 
ancient  Roman  use  of  the  word  forum  in  the  names  of  places. 
Forum  Diana  was  a  town  in  Britain.  The  man’s  name  which 
was  frequently  combined  with  forum,  to  designate  an  old  Italian 
city,  has  been  a  good  deal  changed  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Forum  Allieni  is  now  Ferrara,  Forum  Livii  is  Forli,  Forum 
Flaminii  is  Forfiamma,  Forum  Popilii  is  Forlimpopoli,  and 
Forum  Julii  is  Frejus. 
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Many  names  of  places  are  derived  from  the  occupations  of 
their  early  inhabitants,  as  iS/netAwick,  5/nisby,  IFeaverthorpe, 
Sec.,  or  from  classes  of  society,  as  CarZton  and  Charlton.  The 
word  cniht,  denoted  at  first  a  youth  or  a  servant,  and  implied 
originally  no  military  distinction.  After  a  while  it  seems  to 
bave  denoted  a  more  dignified  sort  of  dependent.  The  name 
of  cniht,  like  that  of  ceorl,  carl,  or  charl,  was  given  to  many 
places.  Sufficient  specimens  of  the  usage  arc  found  both  in  Mr. 
Kemble’s  Charters  and  in  existing  names.  We  have  Cnihtatun 
and  Knighton,  Cnihtawic  and  Knightwick. 

Numerous  possessions  of  the  King,  from  the  time  of  Alfred 
downwards,  create  a  feature  in  our  local  nomenclature.  The 
great  extent  of  these  possessions,  in  the  times  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror,  is  apparent  from  the 
Domesday  Survey.  Such  former  possessions  are  still  indicated 
in  the  names  Conington,  Coningshy,  Conwborough,  King's 
Langley,  Lyme  Regis,  King's  Norton,  King's  Somborne,  King's 
Walden,  AVn^sbury,  A7n^sclerc,  and  AVwyston,  with  its  many 
distinguishing  epithets. 

Not  a  few  of  our  local  names  have  preserved  forms  no  longer 
used  in  the  English  language,  and  are  thus  not  generally  under¬ 
stood.  Thus  aid,  or  al,  and  even  au  and  hoi,  in  compound 
names  means  simply  old:  as  in  .<4/rfborough,  yIZrfgate,  AZeester, 
Alton,  *  .(Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain,’  //oZborn.  The 
syllable  all  commencing  a  word  is  sometimes  a  personal 
name,  as  in  AllesXcy,  Allstree,  Allscot,  identical  in  form 
with  //aZshall,  AZaZsham,  (with  which  //aZZing,  HallingXon,  &c., 
are  connectedV  The  aspirate  is  frequently  thus  lost  in  names 
of  places.  So  Allendorf  in  Hessen,  is  used,  tvhere  undoubtedly 
Hallendorf  is  meant.  Sometimes  an  incipient  El  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  same  word  alt,  as  in  AZzham  in  Kent,  called  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  AZZcham.  The  Scottish  A'Zbottle  (old  dwell¬ 
ing),  is  similarly  corrupted,  and  is  opposed  to  Weicbottle,  just 
as  Albury  is  opposed  to  Weicbury.  The  bottle,  which  we  find  in 
compound  names,  as  in  Hurbottle,  &c.,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  botle  (corresponding  to  the  German  ‘  biittel,’  as  in 
Wolfenbuttel),  meaning  residence. 

Sometimes  the  condition  of  the  weather,  or  the  character  of 
the  locality,  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  name  of  a  place. 
We  find  Cold  Ashton,  Cold  Norton,  Cold  Overton,  CAiZton, 
Kirkby  OveriZotc,  Sunhnry,  Summercoics,  Summenent,  Sunny 
Bank,  Wintercoti,  IFintersctt,  ff’interstokc,  IVinterton.  Some 
of  these,  however,  belong  rather  to  a  class  of  names  in  which  Cold 
Harbour  has  chiefly  provoked  discussion  among  antiquaries. 
The  occurrence  of  this  latter  term,  under  every  possible  variety 
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of  circumstances  likely  to  affect  temperature,  renders  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Cold,  as  a  word  opposed  to  Warm,  quite  inadmis¬ 
sible.  The  real  derivation  of  Cold  in  this  connexion,  has 
yet  to  be  discovered.  With  this  class  may  be  mentioned 
ATerrifield,  it/emhill  Green,  MerrgA&as.  Such  names  are  not 
derived,  like  that  of  the  Borgo  Allegri  at  Florence,  from  any 
great  festivity  or  merry-making,  but  are  instanees  of  an  old 
use  of  the  word  merrg  in  the  sense  of  pleasant,  agreeable. 
The  ‘  Merry  Wakefield,’  and  ‘  Merry  Carlisle,’  of  former  days. 
Chaucer’s 

‘  Citee 

That  stood  full  mery  upon  a  haven  side,’ 

and  Spencer’s  ‘Merry  London,’  and  *  3/erry  wind  and  weather,’ 
are  like  instances  of  the  old  use  of  the  adjective.  Mereton  or 
Merion  in  Surrey,  so  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  under 
Henry  III.,  that  Parliament  was  holden  which  gave  utterance 
to  the  words  *  Nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari,’  is  derived  from 
mare  or  mere,  a  word  found  in  many  other  derivatives.  Our 
Blyth  in  Nottinghamshire,  is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  taken  its 
name  ‘  from  the  mirth  and  good  fellowship  of  the  inhabitants 
‘  therein.’  There  is  a  river  Blythe  in  Nortliumberland  and 
another  of  the  same  name  in  Suffolk,  the  latter  of  which  gives 
rise  to  £/yt/(burgh,  and  Blythiord,  and  to  a  hundred  of  Blything. 

Among  the  old  names  of  places  derived  from  their  local 
situation,  are  many  on,  or  at  the  mouth  of,  a  river.  Of  such 
names,  examples  might  be  found  all  round  the  coast  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Tynemouth,  Yarmouth,  Vortamouth,  Tixmouth,  Plymouth, 
YsiXmouth,  are  instances.  Sometimes  the  confluence  of  a 
tributary  with  a  main  stream  is  indicated,  as  in  CockermoutA, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cocker  with  the  Derwent.  Similar 
combinations  are  found  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Germany. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  was  the  city 
Confiuentes,  the  name  of  which  is  still  discernible  in  Coblenz. 

Such  names  of  places  in  England  as  have  been  derived  from 
the  personal  or  family  names  of  their  early  Anglo-Saxon  occu¬ 
pants,  deserve  a  careful  examination.  Many  of  those  who 
.pronounce  local  names  of  this  class,  at  the  present  day,  are 
ignorant  of  their  meaning,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  class  of 
such  names  more  worthy  of  being  understood.  It  is  manifest, 
on  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  any  ‘  Villare  Anglicanum,’  to 
how  great  an  extent  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  and  colonists  of 
England  gave  their  own  personal  and  family  names  to  the  lands 
which  their  own  swords  had  won.  The  family  name  of  old 
Teutonic  settlers,  recognised  by  its  termination  in  ing,  or  ling, 
is  very  generally  found,  in  our  local  nomenclature,  side  by  siae 
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•with  old  personal  names  of  an  equally  ancient  origin.  Among 
such  patronymical  or  family  names  transferred  to  ]>lace8  in 
England  are,  liarkiny.  Basing,  Billing,  Backing,  Tarring, 
Terling,  Tooting,  Twining.  Probably  each  of  the  places  so 
called  was  an  original  settlement  of  several  members  of  the 
same  family.  Thus,  the  township  of  High  Legh,  in  Cheshire, 
has  l)een  inhabited  from  time  immemorial  by  numerous  branches 
of  that  ancient  stock.  These  forms  are  frequently  found  in  com¬ 
pound  words.  Thus  ITaelsing  (the  name  of  the  family  of  Sieg¬ 
fried,  the  hero  of  the  Nibelungenlied),  appears  at  IValsinghava.  in 
Korfolk,  lVolsing\\2im.  in  Northumberland,  and  elsewhere ;  Billing 
(the  remote  ancestor  of  the  royal  race  of  Saxony)  appears  in 
Billinghnxn,  Billinghur^t,  Bellingion,  and  other  places,  and  has 
descended  even  so  low  as  Billingsgiatc.* 

In  the  local  names  of  many  places  of  Germany,  are  classes  of 
similar  derivatives  from  patronymical  or  family  names.  Thus, 
Sickingen  and  Odingen  mean  the  places  occupied  respectively 
by  the  descendants  of  Sicco  and  Odo ;  and  ^enniH^hausen, 
JOurfm^hausen,  Ge/iH^hausen,  and  //ew/i/iiw^hausen,  mean  the 
houses  dwelt  in  by  the  descendants  of  Benno,  of  Dodo,  of  Gelo, 
and  of  Hemmo. 

In  some  few  instances  the  word  Lig  used  as  a  substantive, 
as  given  in  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson’s  Dictionarj",  and  meaning 
meadow,  is  found,  chiefly  as  a  post-fix,  in  the  names  of  places ; 
as  in  Brad7n/7  (broad-ing)  and  Deeping.  With  Bradm^  may 
be  compared  BradAorwe,  Brad/?cW,  Bradjforrf,  Bradley,  Bradwiore, 
Brad«/tate,  and  Brad«locA.  Checening,  in  Kent,  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  a  meadow  in  the  hills.  Names  of  places  commencing 
with  Ing  are  less  easily  analysed.  Many  of  them  are  probably 
derived  from  the  proper  name  Ing,  which  belonged  to  an  ancient 
hero,  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf. 

In  England  we  find  personal  and  derivative  names  in  a  vast 
number  of  places.  From  Bol  and  Bolling  we  have  Boldon, 
Bolxca,  Bo/ham,  Bolso\er,  Bollington,  and  Bolinghroke.  The 
last  name,  borne  by  the  ‘  cankered  Bolingbroke  ’  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  of  England,  belongs  to  a  jiarish  and  soke  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  So  Belford  in  Northumberland,  and  BeMord  in 
Devon,  Be/thorpe,  Bclstead,  Bellingdon  and  Bellingham,  aie 
from  Bell  and  Belling. 

Baileigh,  Babingham,  and  Bahingiorx  come  from  a  Saxon 
Babb  ;  while  Bagden,  Bagworth,  and  others  point  to  Bagg  as 
their  founder,  and  his  name  is  still  preserved  as  a  surname  in 


*  This  derivation  has  been  well  applied  in  an  essay  on  the  Original 
Site  of  Roman  London,  —  Archseologia,  vol.  zxxiii.  p.  109. 
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Norfolk  'and  elsewhere.  Basing,  B€issing\\a.m,  Basingsioke^ 
and  ^a^Tt^bourne,  Basior^  and  ^aslow,  come  from  a  Saxon 
Bass,  and ‘his  descendant  Basings,  all  less  known  at  the  present 
day  than  the  brewer  of  Bass’s  Pale  Ale,  and  the.  offices  of 
i?a.tin5fhall  Street. 

An  ancient  Lillo  has  left  traces  of  himself  in  Xi7burne,  Lil- 
ford,  Lilleston,  Z-iWeshall,  Lilley,  Lillings,  Lillings>ionQ,  and  Lil~ 
lington.  Of  the  old  Saxon  Liid,  whose  family  were  Buddings 
(not  Luddites,  like  the  modern  followers  of  Lud^  ample  remains 
are  found  in  Zj^rfholm  and  Zurflow,  Ludioxd,  Zwrfhall,  and  Lud- 
dingion.  Similarly  Lush,  whatever  its  etymology,  must  have 
been  a  proper  name,  from  which  are  derived  those  of  the  Bush¬ 
ings,  Lushcott,  Zws/iill,  and  Zui/iinz/ton. 

The  village  of  Tocqueville,  in  Normandy,  and  the  family  of 
Clcrel  de  Tocqueville,  to  which  the  estate  has  belonged  for 
many  centuries,  (the  Clerels  figure  among  the  companions  of 
the  Conqueror  in  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey)  derive  their  local 
names  from  Toki  * ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  park  of  the  Chateau,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  sea  to  the  north,  a  tumulus  exists,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  the  Scandinavian  hero  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  site. 

P«dfield,  Padhnxy,  Pudworth,  give  us  the  eponymes  of  the 
Saxon  Paddings,  to  w’hom  we  owe  the  places  called  Paddington. 
Pirley,  (which  was  raised  from  its  obscurity  by  Horne  Tooke’s 
learned  Diversions,)  and  Pwrleigh,  Pwrslaw,  in  Shropshire, 
and  Piirston  in  Yorkshire,  all  seem  to  derive  their  names  from 
the  same  source.  Bam  in  many  compounds,  as  Bamsgrave, 
Bamsholt,  Bamshope,  Bamsor,  may  be  a  cousin-german  of  the 
man  after  whom  Pa/nsdorf,  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  received  its 
name.  It  is  however,  probable,  that  some  of  these,  and  of 
other  like  names,  PaM.<:bottam,  Pam^den,  Pamshaw,  Bams- 
hom,  may  be  due  to  the  quadruped.  J?e«rf/esham,  the  house 
or  mansion  of  Bendle,  as  Bede  explains  the  word,  now  a 
little  village,  on  the  River  Deben  in  Suffolk,  was,  in  the  seventh 
century,  the  residence  of  Redwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles. 
In  the  year  1806,  Kendelsham  gave  the  title  of  Baron  to  the 
owner  of  the  accumulated  Thellusson  property.  The  same  little 
town  had,  in  its  early  history,  witnessed  a  far  more  curious  and 

*  The  name  of  Toki  is  found  in  a  Runic  inscription  recently  dis-  • 
covered  in  excavating  in  London ;  and  the  subject  of  a  learned  and 
interesting  essay,  entitled  ‘  Remarks  on  a  Danish  Runic  Stone,  from 
‘the  eleventh  century,  found  in  the  central  part  of  London,  by 
'  Charles  Christian  Rafn,  Copenhagen,  1854.’ 
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important  event.  Kcdwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  then 
resided  at  Bcndlesham,  and  was  the  first  of  that  people  who  was 
baptized  as  a  Christian.  But  his  conscience  was  soon  disturbed 
by  what  he  had  submitted  to.  In  his  dilemma,  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  he  erected  in  one  edifice  a  chief  altar,  for 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  a  smaller  one,  for  the  offerings  of 
Paganism :  ‘  In  codem  fano,’  says  Bede,  *  altarc  ad  sacrificium 

*  Christi,  et  arulani  ad  victimas  daemoniorum.’ 

The  founders  of  the  families  of  Tipping,  Tissing,  and  IVelling, 
are  seen  in  TVptree  and  TippingXan,  Tishuvy  and  Tissingion, 
W  cAford  and  IVellingioxi.  A  Saxon  Waddo  gave  his  name  to 
Waddion,  Wad\\\XKt,  IFaddesden,  IVadslcy,  .and  U’adsxvorth ; 
while  to  the  family  of  the  IFaddings  we  owe  IFaddingham,  IFad- 
dingworth,  and  W  «<W/«^ton,all  names  of  small  and  obscure  places. 

Euckingham  is  the  residence  of  the  Buckings :  the  name  of 
the  town  was  transferred  to  the  surrounding  shire  of  Bucking¬ 
ham.  The  etymologies  of  Beech-tree  and  Buck  (cervus),  to 
which  Camden  and  Spelman  severally  inclined,  are  clearly 
inadmissible. 

Haddington  in  Lincolnshire,  HeadingXey,  and  Hcadhigton 
are  due  to  the  English  namesakes  of  cousins-german  still  dis¬ 
cernible  in  //er/^/iw^hausen ;  and  the  Teutonic  proper  name 
Herine,  preserved  in  the  English  /ferr/n^thorpe,  IlerringswcW, 
and  Herrington,  is  also  seen  in  the  German  i/erin^hausen. 
Messing,  in  Lancashire,  is  a  proper  name,  Messine  ;  found  in 
England  in  iVesstn^ham,  and  in  Germany  in  il/ess?»^hausen. 
So  also  Upping\\a.n\  in  Rutlandshire,  and  Uppington  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  are  seats  of  the  Uppings.  Of  Uppingham,  it  has  therefore 
been  an  error  to  say,  ‘  Uppingham  stands  on  a  rising  ground, 

*  from  whence  it  had  its  name,  though,  indeed,  the  rising  is  very 

*  small,  and  scarce  amounts  to  a  hill.’  Upion  at  first  suggests 
as  its  etymology  the  local  situation  of  a  place  higher  than  some 
neighbouring  places,  and  makes  us  look  for  a  corresponding 
Loteton.  But  there  are  many  places  called  Uptjon,  of  which 
the  origin  may  have  been  due  to  Upp,  the  head  of  the  family  of 
the  Uppings,  the  colonists  of  C/'/jp/zi^ham  and  Uppington. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  names  of  a  vast  number  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  in  Britain  have  become  permanently 
connected  with  their  dwelling  places.  AVe  are  reminded  of  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  ‘  Their  inward  thought  is  that  their  houses 
‘  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their  dwelling  places  to  all  geuera- 

*  tions.  They  call  their  lands  after  their  own  names'  (Ps.  xlix. 
11.)  This  habit  of  applying  the  name  of  the  proprietor  to  the 
land  or  house  which  belongs  to  him  has  continued  in  England 
down  to  our  own  days,  and  has  prevailed  in  most  ages,  and  in 
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most  countries  of  the  world.  Philip  of  Macedon  gave  his  name  to 
Philippi,  where  Brutus  and  Cassius  sustained  their  fatal  defeat, 
and  where  tidings  of  the  Gospel  seem  first  to  have  been  received 
with  gladness  by  European  listeners.  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Antiochus  found  local  and  enduring  habitations  in  Alexandria 
and  Antioch.  Other  cities  were  called  after  Antigonus,  Anti¬ 
pater,  Attains,  and  Eumenes.  Mausolus  confin^  his  name 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  mausoleum.  Rulers  of  the  Roman 
world  were  commemorated  in  Augustodunum  ( Autun),  Ceesarca- 
Augusta  ( Saragossa),  Adrianoi^\G,  and  Constantinople.  Car/sruhe 
and  Car/sbad  in  Germany,  and  PhilippevWWm  France,  had  alike 
origin.  In  the  last  century,  the  name  of  the  greatest  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  bestowed  on  their  capital  city, 
Washington ;  and  in  the  present  century  the  name  of  our  Sove¬ 
reign  has  sped  farther  than  the  Roman  eagles  ever  flew,  and  has 
descended  on  Victoria,  in  the  great  Australian  empire  ;  where 
also  the  cities  of  Melbourne,  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Nelson 
have  I’isen  from  the  wilderness.  These  examples  of  the  rulers 
of  mankind  have  in  most  ages  been  largely  followed  by  others. 
Among  the  Celts  of  Caledonia,  DunroWn  and  Dundonald  mean 
i?o^iR«hIll  and  Z)ona/iishiIl ;  and  in  France  the  termination  me, 
or  iere,  converts  a  man’s  name  into  that  of  his  habitation,  as  in 
La  Robineric,  La  CaiV/etiere.  Sometimes  the  wit  of  others, 
rather  than  the  will  of  the  owner,  has  attached  his  name  to  a 
work  of  his  own  folly.  La  Folie  Gobelin  of  three  centuries  ago 
in  Paris  is  now  the  seat  of  the  beautiful  manufacture  of  tapestry 
which  has  spread  the  name  of  Gobelins  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  The  Folie  Mericourt  and  the  Folie  Rtgnault  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  names  of  Parisian  streets. 

Great  caution  is  often  needed  in  deciding  whether  a  local 
name  is  derived  from  a  man’s  name  or  from  some  other  source. 
For  Instance,  we  recognise  as  derived  from  a  man’s  name  Gad- 
deshy  in  Leicestershire,  and  GaxFs  Hill  in  Kent,  where  Prince 
Hal  and  Poins,  ‘three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal  green,’ 
and  ‘eleven  men  in  buckram,  robbed  poor  old  Jack’  Falstaff; 
but  GatWesden  in  Hertfordshire,  the  hiding  place  of  King 
Alfred,  seems  to  owe  its  name  to  its  situation  near  the  river 
Gade.  So  Molescroh,  MolesA^n,  and  J/o/esworth  are  probably 
derived  from  the  animal ;  yet  Mohon  in  Devonshire,  and 
Moleicy  or  Moulscy  in  Surrey,  are  from  the  names  of  the  rivers 
on  which  they  stand. 

Some  of  the  more  precious  metals  are  named  in  our  local  no¬ 
menclature,  as  in  S'lVncrhill,  S’l/rerholme,  Silverhow,  Silverdalc, 
SilceAey  and  Silverton ;  GoWhanger,  GoWshaw,  GoWthorpe, 
and  GoWworthy.  The  existence  of  such  names  as  Go/rfings 
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and  Goldingion  tends  to  show,  that  some  of  the  compounds 
from  Gold  may  be  derived  from  names  of  men,  and  not  directly 
from  the  metal ;  others,  as  that  of  GwWcHff,  shining  like  gold, 
over  the  Caldicott  level,  arc  derivetl  directly  from  the  metal. 
We  are  not  aware  that  David  Copperfield  could,  at  the  present 
day,  point  out  any  paternal  acres  known  by  his  name.  Stans- 
wood,  5to»field,  5/<^ning,  Stanningfield,  Stanninglej,  Sfamiing- 
ton,  seem  derived  from  names  of  men  or  families.  Staines, 
Stanton,  /S^onhope,  -S/aniforth,  iStenley,  are  probably  derived 
from  the  old  form  used  for  stone,  and  refer  to  physical  features ; 
as  do  Alstone&e\d,  Stonghurst.  Sometimes  the  true  etymology 
of  the  modem  word  would  be  irrecoverable,  without  historical 
evidence ;  Bridge-uafrr,  in  Somersetshire,  Avas  originally  called 
Bridge-  Walter. 

Next  in  order  to  these  primeval  Saxon  names,  avc  may 
mention  the  class  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom.  Tlie  Bear 
seems  to  have  contributed  to  form  several  local  names ;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  an  old  (Jerman  proper  name,  Bern, 
is  found  as  early  as  the  sixth  centuiy',  and  that  the  rude_  Saxon 
of  an  earlier  time  would  be  just  as  likely,  and  as  much  entitled, 
to  take  the  name  of  Bear,  as  Albert  the  Bear  of  Brandenburg 
was,  some  centuries  later,  we  may  justly  doubt  whether  the 
lord  of  the  German  forest  has  contributed  to  the  local  nonien- 
clature  of  England.  The  Wolf  and  the  Fox  were,  however, 
still  found  in  great  numbers  in  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasion,  and  the  Wolf  and  Fox  have  consequently  given 
names  to  many  places^  just  as  the  old  word  Tod,  corresponding  to 
Fox  (and  the  origin  of  the  proper  name  Twdhunter),  is  found 
in  ZW/bum  and  Torffields,  Tw/ridge,  Torfwick,  Torfmorden. 
The  existence  of  a  name  Toddington  suggests  that  the  proper 
name  Todd  is  one  of  high  antiquity. 

In  old  times,  the  word  Mare  (inaehre)  was  used  generally, 
as  we  should  now  use  the  word  horse ;  hence  the  old  local 
names  A/arden,  Aiare^ficld,  Marehnm,  A/orford  *,  and  hence  too 
the  origin  of  Marechal  and  Marshal,  from  A/arescalk,  a 
groom. 

The  Boar  and  Sow,  or  swine  in  general,  have  given  their 
names  to  a  greater  number  of  places,  several  of  which  were 
mentioned  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  In  Saxon  times,  swine- 


*  So  in  Germany,  the  same  word  Mar,  which  in  early  times  seems 
to  have  been  used  generally  for  the  horse,  and  not  to  have  been 
limited  to  one  sex,  is  found  in  3/arbach,  the  name  of  Schiller’s 
birthplace,  and  of  many  other  towns,  J/arbeck,  J/arbury,  &c.,  while 
Ross  (horse)  appears  in  i?ossbach  and  other  compound*. 
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herds  were  employed  in  tending  swine  throughout  a  great  part 
of  England,  and  a  vast  number  of  names  of  places  are  derived 
from  their  use  for  such  animals.  Among  these  names  are  Swin- 
combe,  5ip/ndale,  <S’irinden,  .S'/r/ndon,  Swinkn,  ^lOTne-shead, 
iSiPiHcside,  Swinhoe,  •S'loinliope,  Sicinmore,  Stcinstead,  &c.  The 
Pig  is  probably  not  found  in  our  local  names.  Such  words  as 
P/^burn  and  Pigdon,  may  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Pick,  who 
appears  in  P/cAford,  P/cAhill,  PicAmere,  P/cAstock,  P/cthorne, 
and  PtcAworth.  Two  places,  which  till  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  equally  obscure  with  those  above,  are  now  widely  known 
on  account  of  the  gallant  Pfcton,  and  the  immortal  /YcAwick. 
The  progeny  or  kindred  of  this  same  Saxon  Pkk,  are  found  in 
Pickering  and  P'cAenham. 

Other  domestic  animals,  as  Ox,  Cotr,  Calf,  Ewe,  Sheep,  &c., 
have  similarly  contributed  to  form  our  local  names.  Many 
names  of  places  derived  from  Ram  (in  Anglo-Saxon,  Bock)  are 
found  in  the  Charters  published  by  ^Ir.  Kemble.  Lamb  appears 
in  Lambourne,  Lambvook,  Lambe.\.\i  (Pa?«A-hithe),  Lambion. 
The  A'irf(ticcen),  and  the  Goat  are  found  in  Ti/cAfield,  Picehurst, 
TicAhill,  Gatacre,  Gatpwood,  Ga/pford.  The  JEgospotamos,  or 
Coat  river,  of  ancient  Greece,  became  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Lysander  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  closed  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesian  war.  The  Dog  is  found  in  Poz/dyke,  Po<7rthorpe, 
Isle  of  Dogs,  i/ownd.-jditch,  HounsXow,  //ownrfaborough.  Cor¬ 
responding  to  Po/7<thorpe  and  Hounslow,  we  have  the  German 
//wndsdorf,  and  the  Wendish  Stennewxtz.  The  resemblance 
of  Stenne  (derived  from  Scaene),  and  the  German  word  Stein, 
has  caused  the  corruption  of  purely  Wendish  names,  as  in 
Steinitz,  which  word,  however,  has  no  connexion  with  Stein, 
but  has  a  merely  Slavonic  origin.  The  Anglian  or  Saxon 
population  in  England  have  similarly  converted  Leighton-Peaa- 
desert  into  the  more  English  Leighton-Parzard. 

Most  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  met  with  in  the  names  of 
our  towns  and  villages.  The  collective  name  Fowl  is  found 
in  many  such  words  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters.  Each 
bird  has  also  its  separate  local  habitation,  as  in  Crowhurst, 
*  Crawley,  Finchley,  P/a'nAhill,  Swallow^eXd,  &c.  The  Eagle  is 
u.*<ually  found  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  his  name,*  as  in 
Earnden,  Parnley,  Earnsiord,  Par/tshill,  Eamsirey,  Eam- 
wood,  Parsdon,  Par^ham,  Parswick,  and  other  old  names  of 
places  collected  in  the  Index  to  Mr.  Kemble’s  Codex  Diploma- 
ticus.  Eaglesf^ifie  and  Poj/esfield  have  probably  a  later  origin. 
The  Raven  is  perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  worship  of  Odin,  on 
whom  the  bird  attended,  and  to  Scandinavian  influence.  This 
bird  is  found  in  Pacenhill,  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  in 
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the  place  where,  it  is  said,  the  Danes  planted  their  reafn  on 
landing  under  Inguar,  in  876.  Aave/i^bum,  Rave7iscTo{tf 
llaveTisCieQ,  Ravenaeat,  Ravenatoue,  Raveiisworth,  RavensthorpOf 
Raventofta,  and  ^aveitspur,  where  Henry  IV.  landed  in  1378, 
and  which  formerly  sent  members  to  Parliament,  but  has  since 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  like  the  Master  of  i?arcM*wood 
himself. 

Game,  which  abounded  in  England  from  the  earliest  times, 
has  given  names  to  many  places.  The  forest  law  of  Canute, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  may  be  considered  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  still  more  severe  pi'ovisions  by  which 
the  Norman  ^ngs  of  England  showed  their  love  of  beasts  of 
the  forest  or  the  chase.  Most  of  the  names  of  places  derived 
from  such  beasts  come  from  Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish  times. 
From  game  in  general  we  have  JOert-hurst,  Dereham,  Derley, 
Dearhy,  Derby  or  Darby,  X>arfield,  2?arfould,  Darley,  &c. 
The  b^sts  of  the  forest  are  said  by  lawyers  to  be  Hart,  Hind, 
Hare,  Wild  Boar,  and  Wolf ;  those  of  the  chase.  Buck,  Doe, 
Marten,  Roe,  and  Fox.  The  beasts  of  the  forest  have  contri¬ 
buted  so  largely  to  our  local  nomenclature  that  instances  are 
unnecessary.  The  Buck,  too,  is  sufficiently  represented ;  the 
Doe  is  probably  not  found ;  the  Roe  appears  in  R^^hampton  and 
iZocburndale.  The  Marten,  which  must  have  been  very  common 
in  England  a  thousand  years  ago,  is  frequently  found  ;  and  the 
warrior  saint  and  bishop  of  a  similar  name  has  done  much  less 
than  the  little  quadruped  to  swell  our  local  nomenclature.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  arc  supplied  by  Martin  (a  very  common  local 
name),  3/artham,  ilfar/holme,  MartXcy,  Murtir^OQ,  3/ar/tndaIe 
in  Westmoreland,  &c.  In  Manwood’s  treatise  on  the  laws  of  the 
forest,  written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ‘  fourth  beast  of 

*  chase,’  the  Marten,  is  mentioned  as  one  ‘  whereof  we  have  no 

*  great  store  in  the  forests  on  this  side  of  Trent;  but  yet  in  the 
‘  county  of  AVestmoreland,  in  Martindale,  there  are  many.’ 

In  pointing  out  the  influence  of  sportsmen  and  their  quarry 
in  bestowing  local  names,  we  must  not  forget  the  place  which 
hawking  held  among  the  amusements  of  our  ancestors.  This 
ancient  sport  has  probably  caused  the  hawk  to  appear  in  all  such 
names  as  Hawkdon,  Hawkesboroagh,  Hatekesbury,  Hazcksdale, 
Dawksv/ick,  //atrAhill,  i/airAhiirst,  Hatckley,  Hawkndge, 
Hawksbead,  HateksweW,  and  Hawkswortb. 

In  very  early  times  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Devil,  properly  so  called,  bestowed  on  several 
localities  names  taken  from  the  supernatural  beings  of  their 
own  pagan  mythology. 
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‘From  the  name  of  ^Ifestun  we  deduce,’  says  Professor  Leo,  ‘a 
belief  in  elves.  The  names  of  fierce  fabulous  creatures  are  coupled 
with  wild  dismal  places.  Thus,  in  957,  King  Eadwig  presented 
Archbishop  Odo  of  Canterbury  a  territorial  possession  at  Ilel-ig  (in 
the  islet  of  Hela).' 

Hcl  was  the  mistress  of  the  cold  and  joyless  underground  re¬ 
gion,  which  received  those  spirits  who  were  undeserving  of  a 
place  in  Waelhal. 

‘  A  morass  is  instanced,  which  was  called  Grendlesniere,  after  the 
ancient  mythological  hero.  Thus,  to  express  the  ordinary  impressions 
associated  with  the  neighbourhood,  recourse  was  had  to  mythic  per¬ 
sonages,  as  nearer  types  of  life,  rather  than  to  abstract  expressions 
or  names  savouring  of  a  locus  terribilis.  Of  this  latter  kind  was  a 
spot  surrounded  with  water,  named  Thorn-ex,  presented  to  the  mo¬ 
nastery  of  St.  Peter’s  in  loco  terribili,  as  it  is  called.* 

This  site,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  City  of  London,  became 
JFcstmi lister,  where  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  was  raised.  The  mo¬ 
dern  Grindle,  Grindleion,  and  Grindleiord,  and  the  Gnnrf/espyt, 
GrindleshocV,  and  GrindlesmexQ  of  Saxon  charters,  seem  to  con¬ 
tain  the  name  of  the  great  fiend  of  Saxon  heathendom,  Grendel. 
But  the  Devil,  with  all  his  faults,  has  added  a  great  many 
w'ords  to  our  local  nomenclature.  The  Devil’s  Arrows,  im¬ 
mense  pillars  of  millstone  grit,  are  found  near  Boroughbridge,  the 
Devil’s  Bridge  near  Hafod ;  the  Devil’s  Causeway,  in  Northum- 
l)erland,  is  a  branch  of  the  old  Watling  Street;  the  Devil’s  Cave 
in  the  Peak,  is  popularly  known  by  a  more  precise  reference 
to  part  only  of  the  Devil’s  person;  the  Devil’s  Ditch,  the  former 
boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia ; 
the  Devil’s  Dyke  in  Sussex,  the  Devil’s  Punchbowl  in  Surrey, 
and  the  Devil’s  Water  in  Northumberland. 

The  large  tract  of  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  Cumberland 
received  the  name  of  Crow-fells  from  having  had  crosses  erected 
on  them,  a  devotional  practice  frequently  observed  in  such  situ¬ 
ations.  ‘  Before  they  were  called  Fiend’s  Fell,  or  Devil's  Fell, 
‘  and  Dilston,  a  small  town  under  them  ’  is  contracted  from 
*  DeviFs  toion  ’  (Camden).  Our  Saint- Cross,  and  Croston  (Cross¬ 
stone),  remind  us  of  corresponding  local  names  in  other  lands, 
such  as  Holyrood,  Santa  Croce,  Vera  Cruz.  Kirk,  and  Church, 
and  Minster  frequently  form  part  or  the  whole  of  the  names  of 
places,  and  show  such  names  to  have  arisen  in  Christian  times.  As 
instances  may  be  named  AirA-burton,  AtrA-oswald,  Kirkhy  Lons¬ 
dale,  Ajr^y-underwood,  A'lrAiy-moorside;  Church,  Churchma, 
C/<urc/dll,  Churchstovr,  Christc/iurcA,  &c. ;  Minster  in  Thanet 
and  in  Shoppy,  Westminster,  Xxminster,  AVarmin^ter,  Wim- 
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borne  Minster.  In  the  British  region  of  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
we  have  Llan  in  the  place  of  Kirh  or  Church. 

The  local  nomenclature  of  every  people  contains  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  their  religion,  independently  of  those  relating  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  edifices,  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Pagan  Saxons  were  not  unmindful  of  Woden  or 
Freia;  their  Christian  descendants  sometimes  remembered  in 
like  manner  the  name  of  a  Christian  saint.  But  the  proportion 
of  names  of  towns  or  villages  in  England  derived  from  Christian 
saints  is  very  small,  because  most  of  the  saints  who  bestowed  our 
Saxon  and  Danish  names  were  pagans.  The  like  proportion  in 
France  is  many  times  as  great.  In  some  cases  the  name  of  the 
saint  has  now  in  part  disappeared,  although  it  is  still  lurking  in  a 
modem  name,  as  in  /Joston  (St.  Botolph'siovm),  and  Marl- 
borough  (St.  Maidulf' sburgh).  So  in  Germany,  the  saint  has 
frequently  disappeared,  as  in  il/ariVnbad,  J/aricHwerder.  The 
names  of  saints  have  also  in  some  instances  ceased  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  wells  over  which  they  once  presided.  Ilolywell 
alone  now  serves  to  designate  St.  AVinifred’s  well,  in  Flintshire, 
and  many  other  places  in  England.  Sometimes  the  well  itself 
has  di8apj)eared,  along  with  its  tutelary  saint,  and  all  holy  in¬ 
fluences.  Of  this  an  example  is  found  in  Holyxcell  Street,  near 
the  Strand,  in  London.  In  other  countries  springs  of  living 
water  still  retain  the  names  of  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Dionysius,  St. 
Donatus,  or  St.  Francis ;  and  St.  Anne’s  well,  at  B«xton,  is  still 
as  salutary  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  a  livelier  faith  in  its  holy 
character.  St.  Bride's  Well,  of  the  metropolis,  has  had  a  harder 
fate  than  that  of  other  such  sources.  For  its  name  having  been 
first  transferred  to  a  neighbouring  church,  next  descended  from 
church  to  state,  and  served  to  designate  a  palace,  which  in  due 
course  of  time  became  a  workhouse,  and  ultimately  a  prison. 
This  word  Bridewell  is  now  applied  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
denote  a  prison ;  and  neither  blessed  saint  nor  holy  spring  has 
necessarily  anything  to  do  with  the  edifice. 

IV.  The  ravages  and  settlements  of  the  Danes  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  greater 
part  of  three  centuries ;  and  the  local  nomenclature  of  England 
bears  very  strong  marks  of  the  presence  of  these  Northmen  in 
every  region  in  which  they  settled.  At  the  end  of  Alfred’s 
reign,  the  Danish  or  Scandinavian  immigrants  had  full  possession 
of  a  vast  tract  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Former  Anglian  or  Saxon  occupants  had  perished  in  war, 
or  had  been  expelled  from  their  native  seats,  or  had  submitted 
to  their  invaders.  Among  the  different  forms  of  political  go- 
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vernment  adopted  in  this  vast  Scandinavian  population,  were  not 
only  those  administered  by  kings  and  by  independent  jarls,  but 
also  the  confederation  of  the  ‘  Five  Burghs,’  namely,  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Stamford ;  with  which  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Vorh,  thus  constituting  ‘  Seven  Burghs,’  sometimes 
acted  in  concert.  Historical  records  sufficiently  show  the  extent 
of  this  Scandinavian  or  Danish  district.  Its  difference  from  the 
rest  of  England,  in  respect  of  dialect  and  of  law,  as  well  as  of 
nationality,  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  language  of  laws  in 
the  eleventh,  and  even  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  Before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  chief  divisions  of  England  were 
spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  particular  law  under  which 
each  was  governed.  Dene-laga,  Myrcna-laga,  and  Westseaxna- 
laga,  meant  the  several  districts  under  Danish,  ^Mercian,  or 
West  Saxon  law.  And  this  triple  division  of  the  country  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  continued  till  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
In  the  laws  published  under  Henry  I.  (a.d.  1100 — 1135),  it  is 
said,  ‘  All  England  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Wessex,  Mercia, 

*  and  the  province  of  the  Danes' 

One  of  the  most  palpable  proofs  of  the  settlements  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  these  Northmen  throughout  their  Dene-laga  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vast  number  of  names  of  places  which  they  be¬ 
stowed  and  which  are  still  preserved. 

In  parts  of  England  where  the  Danes  did  not  effect  any  set¬ 
tlements,  local  names  usually  end  in  ton  or  ham,  bury  or  borough, 
hurst  or  wood,  hill  or  combe,  field  or  worth,  &c.  But  in  the 
region  of  Scandinavian  colonists,  and  which  we  may  describe  in 
general  terms  as  lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  old  Watling 
Street,  many  other  names  of  places  are  found,  which  are 
wholly  unknown  in  the  southern  and  south-western  parts  of 
England.  These  new  endings,  met  with  in  this  north-eastern 
region,  all  consist  of  Danish  or  Scandinavian  words.  The 
following  are  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  important  of 
these.  By,  meaning  first  a  farm,  afterwards  a  town  or  village ; 
thorpe,  a  village ;  thwaite,  an  isolated  piece  of  land,  or  a  place 
cleared  ;  ness,  a  promontory  ;  ey  or  be,  an  isle ;  icith,  a  forest, 
and  several  other  such  endings,  as  holme,  toft,  beck,  dale,  &C. 
Mr.  Worsaac  has  collected  from  a  common  map  nearly  three 
hundred  of  these  names  in  Lincolnshire  alone ;  and  above  four 
hundred  in  Yorkshire. 

As  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  attached  their  own 
names  to  the  lands  they  won,  so  in  the  north-eastern  region  we 
find  many  names  of  places  derived  from  those  of  their  first 
Scandinavian  occupants,  as  Rollesby{Rolfsby),Ormsby(Gormsby), 
Ormskirk,  Gr/insdale,  Gr/msthorpe,  Grimsby,  Ilaconhj,  As- 
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lackhjt  Stcainhy,  •^tcainrthorpe,  Ingerthjf  77«rA#/by,  Brands- 
l>y>  Osgodhyy  and  others. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  throughout  Lincolnshire  and  the 
rest  of  the  Scandinavian  district,  local  names  ending  in  by,  thorpe, 
&C.  are  very  rarely  derived  from  any  family  name.  Out  of  all 
the  names  in  Lincolnshire  compounded  with  thorpe,  there  are 
we  believe  two  only  —  Bassingthorpe,  and  Skellingthorpe  or 
*9L7/in^thorpe,  so  derived.  And  yet,  in  the  same  district,  the 
local  names  derived  from  the  earlier  Anglian  colonists  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  family  names,  as  lieddingion,  Dullingian, 
DoddingXon,  Donningtou,  Derringiovi,  Duddington,  Edlingion, 
Elkingion,  and  so  on  throughout  the  alphabet.  This  com¬ 
parison  of  the  local  names  in  Lincolnshire,  as  respectively 
due  to  Anglican  and  to  Danish  immigrants  and  owners,  seepis 
to  show  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  difference  m 
the  manner  of  the  two  conquests.  We  think  the  comparison 
suggests  the  conclusion  that  the  Danes  were  a  small  minority  of 
the  population,  whom  they  had  gradually  subdued,  and  that 
the  subsequent  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  conquests  must  have 
sprung  at  least  as  much  from  Anglican  as  from  Danish  pro¬ 
genitors.  On  the  ])reviou8  establishment  of  the  Anglican 
colonists,  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  England,  the  Romanised 
Britons  must  have  been  almost  entirely  displaced  by  their 
invaders. 

Probably  we  may  add  to  the  names  of  places  derived  from 
their  owners,  the  following,  Thoreshy,  Taridale,  Baldershy, 
i^raMthor|)e,  Z7//c*thorpe.  Yet  such  places  remind  us  of  the 
gods  of  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  justify  the  poet, ' 
when  he  sings  of  the  Northmen  that  they  ‘gave  their  gods 
‘  the  land  they  won :  ’ — 

‘  Then  Balder  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 

And  one  sweet  brooklet’s  silver  line ; 

And  Woden’s  croft  the  name  did  gain 
From  the  stern  father  of  the  slain. 

To  Odin’s  son  and  Sifia’s  s|)ouse 

Near  Startforth  high  they  paid  their  vows, 

Remembered  Thor’s  victorious  fame, 

And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer’s  name.* 

We  concur  with  Mr.  Worsaae  in  setting  down  the  greater 
part  of  Scandinavian  names  of  places,  in  England,  as  Danish. 

‘  The  terminations  in  thtcaile  and  thorpe,  indeed,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  as  well  as  in  the  Saxon  and 
Frisian  districts  of  Nortli  Germany ;  yet,  as  the  corresponding 
English  names  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  pure  Scandinavian 
or  Danish  words,  and  os  they  seldom  appear  either  in  the  tracts  con- 
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quered  by  the  Norwegians  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  the  southern  or 
south'westem,  originally  Anglo-Saxon  districts  of  England,  but  keep 
strictly  within  the  same  boundaries  as  the  rest  of  the  Danish  names 
of  places,  and  particularly  of  those  in  by  (Danish  for  town  or  village), 
these  are  valid  reasons  for  regarding  them  in  general  ns  Danish.* 

Some  Danish  names  of  places  in  England  make  it  plain  that 
Christianity  was  the  religion  of  the  people  by  whom  such  names 
were  given.  J?is/*o/>thorpe,  and  iVwnthorpe,  A'lrAby-underdale, 
AVrAby-moorside,  Kirkhy  in  Lonsdale,  Crosshy,  Crossthwaite, 
show  that  the  Christian  bishop  had  succeeded  to  the  heathen 
priest,  the  Christian  church  or  cross  to  the  heathen  temple  or 
altar.  Danish  names  were  sometimes  bestowed  in  the  Danish 
district,  on  places  mainly  occupied  by  persons  who  were  not 
Danes,  as  on  Saxhy,  Fleminghy,  Frankhy,  Frisby,  and  Scotby. 
Such  a  use  of  the  Danish  word  by  seems  to  be  strong  evidence 
of  there  having  been  a  considerable  proportion  of  Danish  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  places,  when  their  names 
were  bestowed.  This  Danish  word  by  ultimately  found  its  way 
into  the  English  language  in  the  word  Aye-law. 

In  Bdlderstone,  Oshaldistone,  and  Ulverstone,  in  Lancashire, 
the  terminal  word  is  used,  as  stein  in  the  middle  ages,  to  denote 
a  house  of  stone  or  a  castle ;  and  when  thus  connected  with 
Danish  names  seems  to  indicate  *  that  the  Danes,  like  the  later 
‘  Normans,  were  obliged  to  protect  themselves  by  building strong- 
‘  holds.’ 

The  character  of  the  local  nomenclature  in  Lincolnshire  is  so 
marked,  that  it  may  be  distinctly  discerned  by  a  traveller  on  the 
^Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  line  of  railway.  Such  a 
traveller  passes,  in  traversing  a  few  miles  in  Lincolnshire,  many 
stations,  each  of  which  shows  its  name  to  have  had  a  Danisli  origin. 
He  sees,  at  successive  stations,  the  names  Great  GrimsAy, 
UlceAy,  BrocklesAy,  BarnetAy,  Driyy,  ScawAy,  Kirton-Aindsey, 
Nor/Aorpe.  In  GrimsAy  he  may  also  see  Havelock  Street,  de¬ 
riving,  from  a  famous  Dane  of  olden  time,  a  name  which  has 
been  preserved  to  our  own  days,  and  made  immortal,  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Indux,  by  a  son  of  England,  whose  heroic  deeds, 
and  those  of  his  fellow  heroes,  have  been  recounted  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Danish  terminations  in  Ay  and 
thorpe  here  constitute  six  out  of  the  eight  places  passed  succes¬ 
sively  on  the  line  of  railway.  The  very  word  Brigg  and  Airton- 
Lindsey  could  not  be  found  among  the  names  of  places  in  the 
Siixon  south,  or  in  the  British  west  of  England,  but  only  in 
the  Anglian  or  Danish  east  or  north.  Instead  of  the  Brigg 
of  Lincolnshire,  the  A-iyhouse  of  the  West  Riding,  and  Brig- 
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ham  of  Cumberland,  we  have,  in  the  south,  Bridge,  and  Bridgcndi 
in  Kent,  RobertsinW^e  in  Sussex,  and  Bridg^om.  in  Norfolk. 
In  the  north,  we  have  AVrton  or  Kirkion,  AerAby,  A'/VAlaugh, 
A7rAdale,  AVrAham,  AVrAlees,  &c. ;  whereas  in  the  purely  Saxon 
region  of  the  south,  the  form  is  Church,  CAjzrcAill,  Churchom. 
Mr.  Worsaae  speaks  of  these  Danish  names  as  already  ‘  beginning 
‘to  appear’  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.  In  Essex  and  Suffolk 
they  are  in  small  numbers,  but  Norfolk  is  entitled  to  a  much 
higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  Danism.  The  Danes,  says  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  (Icenia,  p.  154.),  seem  to  have  made  their 
first  settlement  in  this  county,  in  the  peninsula  called  Flegg. 

‘  Within  its  small  compass  it  contains  thirteen  villages  ending 
‘  in  hg,  a  Danish  word,  signifying  a  village  or  dwelling  place.’ 
On  this  peninsula  are  the  two  hundreds  of  East  Flegg  and  West 
Flegg,  containing  places  enumerated  and  incorporated  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  by  a  statute  of  15  Geo.  III.  The  names  of 
these  places  are  as  follows,  and  must  manifestly  have  been 
bestowed  by  a  population  which  in  the  main  was  Danish.  In 
East  Flegg  are  Caistor  near  Yarmouth,  Filbg,  Malthy,  Ormeshy 
St.  Margaret,  Scratby,  Ormesby  St.  Michael’s,  Rtinham,  Stokes- 
by  with  Herringby,  Thrigby.  In  West  Flegg  are  Ashby,  Oby, 
Billockby,  Burgh  St  Margaret’s,  Clippesby,  Hemsby,  Martham, 
Bepps  Avith  Bastwick,  Bollesby,  Somerton  (East  and  West), 
Thurne,  Winterton.  What  a  contrast  do  these  names  form 
to  any  list  of  the  places  contained  in  any  Poor  Law  Union 
in  the  south  of  England !  Among  these  places,  we  observe 
a  patronymical  name  Herringhy,  which  resembles  the  Herring- 
fleet  of  Norfolk  and  the  /Arrinythorpe  of  the  West  Riding. 
Repp  is  still  a  Danish  name,  and  is  borne  by  the  recent 
editor  of  Rask’s  Danish  Grammar.  So  Ave  find  in  Norfolk 
also  the  villages  of  Northrey^ps  and  Southrepps,  both  near 
Cromer. 

Scratby  may  be  derived  from  a  proper  name  Scrat,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  religious  ideas.  The  old  Norse  Skratti  corresjKAnds 
with  the  Teutonic  Schrat,  Avho  Avas  a  wild  and  rough  spirit  of 
the  Avood,  and  may  in  some  respects  be  compared  Avith  the  fauns 
and  satyrs  of  Rome  and  Greece.  Old  Scratch,  our  popular 
name  for  the  Devil,  has  been  transferred  to  him  from  this 
demon  of  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  antiquity;  and  the 
name  of  Scratta-viood,  still  found  on  the  borders  of  Notting¬ 
hamshire  and  Derbyshire,  is  doubtless  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
Scandinavian  colonists  of  that  part  of  the  country.  This 
Scratta-irood  is  not  a  place  of  human  habitation,  but  a  mere 
wood.  During  the  present  century  a  single  house  was  built. 
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but  has  since  fallen  into  complete  decay  ;  and,  in  the  popular 
belief  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  still  haunted. 

As  the  Devil  derived  his  name  of  Old  Scratch  from  the  hea¬ 
then  wood-spirit  Scrat,  so  he  is  called  Old  Nick  from  the  word 
which  in  old  High  German  is  Nikhus,  or  Nichus,  in  Norse 
Nikr,  in  Danish  Nlik,  and  which  means  a  water-spirit.  This 
being  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Old  Nick  of 
the  English  language  and  people,  Mr.  Worsaae  goes  a  little  too 
far  when  he  asks  of  us  to  confine  *Oud  Nick'  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  North  as  its  locality,  and  to  a  river  sprite  as  its  meaning. 
Mr.  "NVorsaac’s  words  on  this  subject,  after  adverting  to  the 
striking  agreement  usually  shown  in  the  phantoms  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  among  North  Englishmen  and  their  Scandinavian 
kinsmen,  are  as  follows  (p.  90.) :  *  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
‘  that  the  Scandinavian  name  Niik  (a  river  sprite)  is  not  yet 
‘  forgotten  in  Yorkshire,  although  some  by  Nick,  or  Oud  Nick, 

‘  erroneously  imagine  the  Devil  to  be  meant  instead  of  the 
‘  water  sprite.’ 

In  ancient  times,  both  Scandinavians  and  Germans  seem  to 
have  held  all  their  judicial  assemblies  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
some  place  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  assemblies  at  which  the 
Danes  in  England  settled  their  disputes,  were  called  Things. 
The  same  word  is  found  in  the  Scandinavian  Stor-thing  {^Great- 
thing)  of  the  present  day.  Thingwall  (or  Thing-fields)  in 
Cheshire,  says  jMr.  Worsaae,  ‘  was  a  place  of  meeting  of  the 

*  Thing,  and  not  only  bore  the  same  name  as  the  old  chief  Thing 
‘  place  in  Iceland,  but  also  as  the  old  Scandinavian  Thing  places; 

‘  Dingwall,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Tingwall,  in  the  Shetland 

*  Islands,  and  Tgnewald,  or  Tingwall,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  There 

*  were  incontestibly  in  the  Danish  parts  of  England  certain 

*  larger  or  common  Thing  meetings  for  the  several  districts, 
‘  which  were  superior  to  the  Things  of  separate  ones.’ 

Of  all  such  Things,  those  which  had  the  smallest  jurisdiction 
must  have  been  the  House-things,  or  Hustings,  which  probably- 
received  their  name  from  being  held  in  a  house,  when  all  other 
Things  were  held  in  the  open  air.  Such  a  judicial  tribunal,  a 
court  of  Hustings,  was  held  in  the  cities  of  York  and  Lincoln, 
in  London  (where  it  has  been  preserved  down  to  our  own 
times),  and  in  some  places  south  of  the  Watling  Street.  Mr. 
Worsaae  questions  whether  traces  of  these  Things  may  not  be 
found  in  the  triple  division  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  into 
Ridings.  In  Scandinavia,  provinces  were  not  only  divided  into 
halves  and  fourths,  but  also  into  thirds,  Tredinger,  *  which 

*  completely  answer  to  the  North  English  Trithing.' 
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V.  By  the  battle  of  Hastings  the  fate  of  England  was 
in  effect  decided,  and  the  administration  of  the  government 
of  the  country  was  transferred  to  the  chief  of  the  conquering 
army.  His  sixty  thousand  followers  were  at  once  ennobled  by 
their  victory,  and  large  portions  of  the  lands  of  England  were  soon 
appropriate  to  them  as  the  reward  of  past  and  the  incitement 
to  future  services.  Within  twenty  years  of  the  decisive  victory 
from  which  Battle  Abbey  derived  its  name,  the  Conqueror  had 
completed  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  newly  acquired  realm. 
Every  manor  which  he  had  granted  to  a  follower  was  inquired 
into,  and  its  value,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  at  the  Survey,  was  duly  recorded. 

The  Conquest,  which,  by  the  age  of  Chaucer,  had  produced 
so  great  a  change  and  increase  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  had  converted  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the 
English  tongue,  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  details 
of  our  local  names  and  partly  changed  many  of  them.  Other 
conquests  have  sometimes  been  accompanied  by  less  influence 
on  the  local  names  of  the  conquered  country.  In  the  islands  of 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Greece,  the  local  names  arc  substantially  the  same  at  the 
present  day  as  they  were  when  Mahomet  II.  first  conquered 
Constantinople.  We  will  briefly  indicate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Norman  influence,  still  discernible  in  the  local  nomenclature 
of  England. 

An  important  Norman  addition  to  our  local  nomenclature,  is 
found  in  the  Manors  into  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  was  parcelletl  out.  Some  of  the  Conqueror’s  com¬ 
panions  obtained  vast  tracts  of  territory.  The  Earl  of  Cornwall 
had  793  manors;  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  held  439  manors; 
and  the  soldier  Bishop  of  Coutanccs  held  280.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  greater  barons  again  granted  out  smaller  manors  to 
be  holden  of  themselves.  This  ])ractice  of  sub-infeudation  was 
afterwards  put  a  stop  to.  The  word  Manerium,Manoir,  or  Manors 
was  used,  not  unfrequently,  to  signify  the  mansion  of  the  lord  or 
Baron,  at  whose  Court  Baron  tenants  owed  suit  and  service. 
Not  a  few  of  such  manor  houses  survive.  The  word  manor 
denoted  the  manor  or  mansion  house ;  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  an  architect  as  ‘  Maneri- 
*  orum  aidificator  incomparabilis ;  ’  and  so  the  ten  thousand 
manors  into  which  the  country  was  divided  became  so  many 
marks  of  the  Norman  conquest,  impressed,  in  effect,  on  every 
separate  locality  throughout  the  country. 

Along  with  the  manors,  there  were  introduced  into  the  local 
nomenclature  of  England,  the  Castles,  which,  during  tlie  reign 
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of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors,  were 
erected  throughout  the  land.  To  overawe  the  subject  Anglo- 
Saxon  population,  the  handful  of  victorious  Normans  needed 
castles  walled  with  stone,  and  designed  for  residence  as  well  as 
defence.  Such  buildings,  as  our  best  antiquaries  agree,  are  in 
England,  for  the  most  part,  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the 
Conquest.  Matthew  Paris  says  justly  of  the  Conqueror,  ‘  ad 
‘  castra  construenda,  Rex  omnes  antecessores  superabat.’  The 
great  Earl  of  Mortaine  appears,  by  the  Domesday  Survey,  to 
have  had  his  castle  called  Montagud  in  Somersetshire.  So  the 
parish  of  Mnntacute  displaced  the  Saxon  Logaresburchy  a  name 
derived,  like  Luggers\iv\\,  from  a  Saxon  owner.  Another  Norman 
chief  erected  a  castle  on  a  place  which  from  its  situation 
obtained  deservedly  the  name  of  Beauvoir  or  Belvoir  Castle. 
A  Norman  Richmond  rose  in  Yorkshire,  and  Henry  VII., 
in  memory  of  his  own  earldom,  transferred  the  name  from 
Yorkshire  to  Surrey,  where  it  superseded  the  earlier  name 
of  a  royal  palace  called  Shene,  which  was  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  that  king,  *  but  like  a  phoenix  sprung  again,  out 
‘  of  its  own  ashes,  with  greater  beauty.’ 

‘  Now  stately  Richmond  to  the  right  is  seen, 

Richmond,  whose  name  wise  Henry  changed  from  Sheen.' 

On  the  Conquest,  houses  were  in  many  places  destroyed  to 
make  way  for  the  necessary  construction  of  castles.  Of  forty- 
nine  castles  mentioned  as  already  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  one  only,  that  of  Arundel,  is  noticed  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  And  several 
castles,  known  to  have  been  built  by  the  Conqueror,  as  those  of 
Durham,  Nottingham,  and  Dover,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Sur¬ 
vey.  Sometimes  the  Norman  castle  took  its  name  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  village :  sometimes  the  neighbouring  village 

o  o  o  OOP 

took  its  name  from  the  castle,  as  in  the  Peak,  whei’e  Peveril’s 
castle  was  at  Castleton. 

The  greater  land  baronies,  granted  out  with  so  liberal  a  hand 
to  the  companions  of  William  the  Conqueror,  were  very  fre¬ 
quently  called  Honours.  Each  of  such  Honours  had  its  precise 
boundaries,  like  a  manor  or  liberty,  and  had  also  its  caput 
honoris,  or  caput  baronies.  Such  chief  place  or  manor,  or  seat, 
was,  in  the  case  of  these  greater  holdings,  a  Castle.  Many  of 
these  castles,  although  the  heads  of  honours  or  baronies,  took 
their  places  in  our  local  nomenclature,  by  the  side  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns,  and  so  we  have  parishes  named  Castle  Heding- 
ham,  Castle  Cary,  Castle  Acre,  Castle  Rising,  &c.  More 
than  1100  of  these  castles  existed  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  each. 
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an  object  of  terror,  rather  than  a  means  of  protection,  to  its 
district. 

Most  of  the  castles  erected  after  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and 
which  had  sometimes  served  as  mere  dens  of  robbers,  were 
afterwards  destroyed  under  Henry  H.  These  castles  in  Eng¬ 
land,  although  mainly  destroyed  so  long  ago,  still  supply  a 
substantial  feature  to  our  local  nomenclature,  as  they  have  done 
to  that  of  most  nations  of  Europe.  In  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
they  bestowed  names  on  many  places,  and  they  gave  its  col¬ 
lective  appellation  to  the  entire  kingdom  of  Castile ;  the  king 
of  which  country  accordingly  bore  as  arms,  a  shield  charged  with 
several  castles.  With  the  Castlery  or  Honour,  so  bestowed  in 
ancient  times  by  the  Crown,  there  was  frequently  granted  an 
extensive  civil  as  well  as  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  former,  in 
many  cases,  extending  to  all  causes  whatever,  arising  within  the 
limits  of  the  honour.  Such  criminal  jurisdictions  have  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  down  to  the  present  age,  the  grantee  of 
such  ancient  honours,  by  learned  steward  or  otherwise,  has  not 
unfrequently  tried  civil  causes  of  considerable  importance.* 

In  some  instances  the  Norman  Cattle  has  been  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  yet  the  name  retains  its  place  in  our  local  nomen¬ 
clature.  *  Castle  Bagnard,'  and  ‘  Castle  Mountjitcliet'  which 
stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  in  the  former  of  which  Richard  III.  once  lodged,  have 
ceased  to  exist,  ever  since  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666. 
But  Baynard  Castle  is  still  the  name  of  the  city  Ward  in  which 
that  castle  was  once  situated. 

Forests,  many  of  them  created  soon  after  the  Conquest,  long 
retained  well-defined  Iwundaries.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it 
is  said,  there  were  still  sixty-nine  of  such  forests  in  existence  in 
England,  as  well  as  thirteen  chases,  and  more  than  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  parks.  Most  of  these  forests,  chases,  and  parks  have 
long  ceased,  to  possess  any  special  legal  character  or  incidents. 
We  have  long  survived  the  circuits  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Forest,  and  we  have  little  more  practical  interest  now-a-days 

*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  certain  manors,  tlien  belonging  to 
the  Crown  were  by  Acts  of  Parliament  adorned  with  the  titular  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  called  honours.  Thus,  of  the  manor  of  Hampton 
Court  and  other  annexed  manors,  it  is  said  by  the  statute  that  they 
‘  shall  be  named  the  Honour  of  Hampton  Court,  and  that  the  said 
*  manor  of  Hampton  Court  sliall  be  the  chief  and  capital  place  of  the 
‘  said  honour.’  The  other  titular  honours  so  then  created  by  statute, 
were  Grafton  and  Ampthill.  Madox  has  observed  on  these  curious 
works  of  legislation,  that  they  were  the  first  land  honours  that  ever 
were  created  by  statute,  and  probably  will  be  the  last. 
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in  England  in  any  question  of  purpresture  or  purlieu  of  the 
forest,  than  we  have  in  inquiring  into  the  laws  of  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde.  Sueh  forests,  however, 
with  their  incidents,  constitute  a  new  Norman  feature  of  our 
local  nomenclature ;  and  show,  by  the  very  names  used  to  de¬ 
signate  the  privileged  localities,  that  they  were  created  mainlv 
for,  and  enjoyed  by,  men  of  the  Norman  race. 

If  we  pass  from  the  forests  to  the  sea-shore,  we  find  a  Norman 
name  applied  to  a  confederacy  of  ports  on  the  south  of 
England.  The  Cinque  ports  are  still  known  by  their  ancient 
collective  name,  though  severally  ‘  Hastings,  Sandwich,  Dover, 
*  New  Romney,  and  Hythe^  are  names  belonging  to  an  earlier 
period.  The  Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish  names  of  existing  towns  and 
villages  were,  in  the  main,  undisturbed  by  the  Norman  Conquest, 
just  as  the  framework  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  was,  in  the 
main,  undisturbed  by  Norman  iufiuence.  In  the  local  nomencla¬ 
ture,  especially  of  the  southern  and  some  midland  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  there  arc  found  many  instances  in  which  the  name  of  the 
Norman  owner  has  been  coupled  with  the  old  unchanged  Saxon 
name  of  a  town  or  village.  Such  a  compound  word  was  need¬ 
less,  except  in  cases  where  the  same  Saxon  name  belonged  to 
two  neighbouring  places.  Thus,  A&\ihy-de-la-Zouch  and  Ashby- 
Tolville  distinguished  two  towns,  situated  in  adjacent  hundreds 
in  Leicestershire.  So  we  have  also  Acton- Burnell,  Acton- 
Turville,  Barton-Stecey,  Barton-Peuere/,  Barton- 5ey rare.  Bur¬ 
ton- Constoi/e,  Burton- //asfj'ny*,  Burton-Laft'mer,  Carlton- 
Colvile,  Charlton-il/ars/m//,  Drayton-Pas«eW,  Drnyton-Passeleu, 
Hurst-it/oHciVax,  Hurst* Pt'eryoinf,  Higham-jFVrrarf,  Melton- 
Mowhray,  'Norton- Mandeville,  '^oxton-Alalreward,  Norton- 
Bavant,  Norton- Conyer*,  Woodham-Perrar«,  Woodham-3/or- 
timer,  'SioV.c- ly Abernon.  .  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  saint  to 
which  a  parish  church  was  dedicated  entered  as  an  adjunct  into 
the  name  of  the  parish,  just  like  that  of  the  Norman  proprietor. 
Hence  we  have  Combe  St.  Nicholas  and  Combe-Pa««ett  .*  we 
have  Liddiard  St.  Lawrence  and  Liddiard- Treyoze ;  Upton-iS'^. 
Leonards,  Upton-LoreZ/,  and  Upton- CresseZZ ;  Sutton- S'Z.  Ed¬ 
monds,  Motion-  St.  James,  Sutton- SZ.  Mary,  Sutton- <S^Z.  Leonards, 
and  Sutton-PoynZz,  Sutton-  Valence,  Sutton- A/a/ZeZ,  Sutton- 
Coiirtney,  Hutton- Bassett,  Hutton- Cheyne. 

Few  in  number  as  are  the  instances  of  names  of  saints  found 
in  the  local  nomenclature  of  England,  yet  the  English  church 
had  ample  possessions  in  the  land  from  very  early  times,  and 
many  names  of  places  have  been  derived,  both  before  and  since 
the  Norman  Conquest,  from  the  ecclesiastical  titles  of  their 
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reverend  or  riglit  reverend  owners.  Instances  arc  ^Mos-Coinbe, 
^Vinterbournc-/liio^,  AbbotshyxYy,  Cl»arlton-^&Ao/s,  AbboUion, 
and  AbbotsXQy ;  Pri'ors-Hardwick,  Leamington-Pr/ors,  Monk- 
Bretton,  J7onAIand,  Monkton,  J/wwA-AVearmouth,  Buckland- 
Monachorunif  'Loh-Monachorum,  and  Toller-AVo/rj/w,  by  way 
of  antithesis  to  'LoWqt- Porcorum,  the  adjoining  parish.  And 
on  the  Tweed  the  stately  rule  of  the  monks  of  Melrose  still 
lives  in  the  well-known  name  of  Abbotsior^.  So  also  Bishop's 
Lynn  (afterwards,  on  an  exchange  between  the  king  and  bishop, 
A'j'n^’s-Lynn),  Kingsbury -ii)7?scopi,  PwAo;?- Auckland,  Bishop- 
Stokc,  Z?/5/to/)-AVearraouth,  and  the  doubly  ecclesiastical  Bishop- 
Monkion.  So  Preston,  belonging  to  the  priests  of  Newbattlc 
Abbey,  P/  tesf-Hutton,  &c.* 

AVith  monks  and  clergy  some  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  whose  extensive  possessions  in  England  are 
still  traceable  in  our  local  names,  and  add  to  their  Norman 
element  A  preceptory,  or  other  possession  of  the  Templars, 
is  discernible  whenever  we  meet  with  the  name  Temple,  as  at 
Temple  in  Cornwall,  7V/n;>Ze-Bruer  in  Lincolnshire,  Temple- 
Chelslng  in  Hertfordshire,  7V»j;j/c-Sowcrby  in  AA’^estmoreland, 
7Vm;)Ze-Newsam  in  Yorkshire,  &c.  The  head-quarters  of  these 
soldiers  of  Christ  were  situated  in  the  metrojwlis,  near  Chancery 
Lane,  and  south  of  Holborn ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  were  transferred  to  a  neighbouring  site,  between  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Thames,  for  sometime  called  the  Nero  Temple. 


*  AA^hen  speaking  of  monastic  establishments  and  their  intluence  on 
the  local  nomenclature  of  England,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  few  of  the  great  monasteries  were 
without  their  vineyards.  It  appears  clear  from  Tacitus,  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  had  not  been  introduced  into  Britain  at  the 
time  of  its  subjugation  by  Agricola.  A’’opiscu3  says  of  the  Emperor 
Probus,  ‘  Gallis  omnibus  et  Ilispanis  et  Britannis  hinc  permisit  ut 
‘  vites  haberent  et  vinum  conlicerent.’  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
thus  introduced  by  the  Romans  continued  through  the  Saxon  times, 
as  we  learn  from  Bede,  and  from  the  laws  of  King  Alfred.  AVilliam 
of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  Gloucestershire  as  ‘  Regio  plusquam  aliaj 
‘  Angliae  provincial  vinearum  frequentia  densior.’  Nevertheless  few 
traces  of  the  .vine  are  found  in  our  local  names.  Near  Basing,  in 
Hampshire,  is  the  Vine,  or  Vine-house,  ‘  in  a  richly  wooded  spot, 
‘  where,  as  is  said,  the  Romans  grew  the  first  vine  in  Britain ;  ’  the 
memory  of  which  now  only  survives  in  the  ‘  Vine  Hounds.’  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hussey,  in  his  edition  of  ‘  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History,’  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘  Vitem  olim  in  Britannia  cultam  fuisse  testantur  quoque  ad- 
‘  hue  plurima  locorum  nomina  in  vicis  et  oppidis.’  On  the  west  side 
of  Corfe  Castle  is  a  meadow,  which  is  stated  by  ^Ir.  Hutchins  (‘  Dor- 
‘  set,’  Introd.  p.  cxxiii.)  to  retain  still  the  name  of  Vineyard. 
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This  locality  has  long  been  The  Temple,  and  has  long  been 
possessed  by  members  of  a  profession  more  peaceful  and  endur¬ 
ing  than  that  exercised  by  this  soldiery  of  Christ.  Cedunt 
arma  toga:. 

Other  instances  of  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
language  on  local  names  in  England,  are  seen  in  Adwick-/e- 
Street,  and  Chcstcr-Ze-Strcct,  Bolton-/c-Moor,  and  Thornton-/c- 
!Moor,  Laughten-cn-/t'-!Morthen,  Poulton-Ze-Sand,  Poulton-/c- 
Fylde,  and  many  other  similar  names.  Buckland-Zou/-<S'aznZs 
may  properly  be  classed  with  them.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,’  an 
entirely  new  Norman  name  was  bestowed,  as  in  Battle,  already 
mentioned,  Beaudesert,  Beaumanoir,  Bellasis,  Belsize,  Belleau, 
and  other  instances.  But,  as  a  genend  rule,  the  Norman  pos¬ 
sessor  was  willing  to  call  his  town  or  village  by  its  old  Saxon  name. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  effects  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  of  England  on  our  local  nomenclature.  That  con¬ 
quest,  although  it  changed  the  succession  of  the  throne,  and 
trxnsferrcd  most  of  the  land  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  Norman? 
ownership,  was  yet  very  unlike  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  con¬ 
quests  effected  in  Britain.  The  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  gained 
their  new  countr)'  step  by  step  during  a  conflict  and  struggle  of 
centuries,  and  remained  long  without  much  centralisation  of 
their  power.  They  had  exterminated  or  expelled  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  British  race  for  generations  before  the  single  rule 
of  Egbert.  They  had  to  a  great  extent  rooted  out  the  British 
language  as  well  as  the  British  people.  The  names  of  almost 
every  town,  village,  hamlet,  and  farmhouse  throughout  the 
country  had  become  Anglo-Saxon.  A  vast  number  of  such 
names  were  derived  from  those  of  their  first  Anglo-Saxon 
owners,  and  the  whole  country  had  finally  received,  appropriately 
enough,  its  collective  name  of  Angle-land.  But  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Norman  Conquest  were  widely  different.  The 
conquered  nation  then  remained  on  its  native  soil,  and  the  new 
monarch  of  a  realm  acquired  by  a  single  victory,  claimed  to 
succeed  to  a  lawful  inheritance  by  succession  to  a  kinsman,  and 
promised  to  observe  the  laws  granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  nationality  of  England,  as  it  existed  in  1066,  was  not,  in 
fact,  broken  up  and  destroyed  by  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  the 
nationality  of  the  Britons  had  been  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Con¬ 
quest.  Only  slight  changes  have  taken  place  therefore  in  the 
names  of  cities,  towns,  or  villages  in  England,  during  the  cen¬ 
turies  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  the 
name  of  England  is  still  preserved  to  designate  our  country,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  flag  ‘  that  for  a  thousand  years 
‘  has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze.’ 
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Art.  V.  —  Civil  Correspondence  and  Memoranda  of  F.  M. 

the  Dnke  of  IVellington:  Ireland,  from  March  30.  1807, 

to  April  12.  1809.  Edited  by  his  Son.  London:  18o9. 

A  LTHOCGH  the  present  volume  may  add  but  little  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  nevertheless 
valuable  as  forming  an  additional  link  in  the  long  chain 
of  corres|K)ndence  which  enables  us  to  trace  the  first  soldier  of 
his  day  from  his  earliest  arms  in  Holland  to  his  grave  in  St. 
Paul’s.  It  serves,  moreover,  to  show  how  one,  who  has  justly 
been  described  as  the  most  devoted  servant  king  and  country 
ever  knew,  comported  himself,  when  suddenly  called  upon  to 
perform  a  number  of  small  yet  necessary  duties,  all  of  which 
were  strange,  and  many  of  which  must  have  been  distasteful 
to  him. 

Actuated  by  the  principle  that  the  King’s  service  must  be 
carried  out  quand  meme,  the  Duke  appears  to  have  discharged 
these  duties  sensibly  and  successfully  enough,  but  without  rising 
perceptibly  above  the  very  low  moral  standard  of  the  corrupt 
times  in  which  he  was  living. 

In  April,  1806,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  the  invitation  of 
Lord  Grenville,  entered  the  united  Parliament  as  member  for 
the  borough  of  Rye,  chiefly  wdth  the  view  of  being  useful  to 
his  eldest  brother,  Marquess  Wellesley,  whose  administration 
of  India  was  at  that  moment  vehemently  arraigned  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  Mr.  Pauli. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  Grenville 
ministry  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
George  the  Third  to  make  any  concessions  in  favour  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Ireland.  A  new  administration, 
pledged  to  postpone  justice  and  good  faith  to  the  ease  of  the 
crazy  monarch’s  conscience,  was  formed  under  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  soldier,  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  in  Dublin,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by 
Major-General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as  Chief  Secretary.  Sir 
Arthur’s  Irish  period  of  office  lasted  from  March  1807,  till  April 
1809,  with  two  intervals ;  during  the  first  of  which  he  took  part  in 
Lord  Cathcart’s  expedition  to  Denmark,  and  during  the  second 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Vimiero  and  signed  the  convention 
of  Cintra.  A  remarkable  letter  in  the  present  series  (No.  70.) 
shows  that  in  accejiting  office  at  home  during  a  general  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  he  had  stipulated  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  resign 
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it  for  active  military  service,  whenever  an  opportunity  might 
occur: — 

*  My  dear  lord,*  wrote  he  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  ‘  by  all  accounts 
you  are  advancing  the  preparations  for  your  expedition  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  which  I  now  conclude  will  be  sent.  I  hope  that  you  recollect 
wliat  I  said  to  you  upon  this  subject.  It  may  happen  that  you  have 
it  not  in  your  power  to  employ  me  as  I  wish,  and  it  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  that  1  should  not  have  been  so  employed  if  I  had  not  been 
appointed  to  the  otlice  which  I  hold  in  this  country.  But  that  will 
not  be  believed,  and  it  will  be  understood  and  said  that  I  had  avoided 
or  had  not  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  serving  abroad  in  order  to 
hold  a  large  civil  office.  As  I  am  determined  not  to  give  up  the 
military  profession,  and  as  I  know  that  I  can  be  of  no  service  in  it 
unless  I  have  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army,  I  must  shape  my  course  so  as  to  avoid  this  imputation.  If 
therefore  you  send  the  expedition,  1  wish  you  would  urge  Lord 
llawkesbury  to  fix  upon  a  successor  for  me,  as  I  positively  cannot 
stay  hero  whether  I  am  to  be  employed  with  it  or  not.  When  you 
will  urge  this  request  upon  him,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  that  the  zeal 
and  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  present  Government,  which  in¬ 
duced  me  to  come  here,  are  by  no  means  diminished.  I  would  do 
anything  to  serve  them  ;  but  I  am  convinced  they  will  all  see  that  I 
should  lose  half  the  power  of  being  of  use  to  them  if  any  imputation 
should  be  cast  ujmn  me.’ 

Sentiments  such  as  these  may  be  usefully  remembered  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  prizes  of  military  life  are  not  unfre- 
quently  claimed  by,  and  awarded  to,  men  who  have  not  always 
pressed  forward  very  eagerly  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  toil 
and  heat  of  their  profession.  ^ 

The  condition  of  Ireland  in  1807  was  deplorable.  The 
cruel  wounds  which  had  been  so  savagely  inflicted  on  both 
sides  during  the  rebellions  of  1798  and  1803,  tvere  still  open 
and  festering;  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  vain  claiming 
some  instalment  of  the  religious  and  political  freedom  which 
had  been  promised  them  by  Pitt  and  Cornwallis  as  the  price  of 
their  support  in  carrying  the  Union ;  whilst  the  Orange  party, 
surprised  and  angry  at  the  pretensions  of  those  whom  they 
considered  as  their  natural  enemies,  were  struggling  hard  to  retain 
that  ascendancy  in  Church  and  State,  which  they  had  long  held 
to  be  their  birthright.  These  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  depressed  condition  and  known  disaffection  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  throughout  the  country,  rendered  the  militia  and 
yeomanry  but  a  doubtful  means  of  defence  against  foreign  in¬ 
vasion  ;  an  event  daily  expected  by  all  and  wished  for  by  many. 
The  violence  of  the  opposition  in  Parliament  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  Government;  and  rendered  it  necessary  to 
maintain  by  any  means,  and  by  all  means,  a  strong  majority  in 
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both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  attainment  of  this  object 
was  materially  assisted  by  the  unscrupulous  exercise  of  patronage 
in  the  wide  field  afforded  by  the  separate  executive  establish¬ 
ments  of  Ireland,  then  abounding  in  light  duties  and  heavy 
salaries. 

In  the  very  first  ])ages  of  the  volume  before  us,  even  before 
he  had  had  time  to  reach  Dublin,  we  find  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
jdunged  over  head  and  ears  in  the  mire  of  Irish  corruption,  as 
Irish  corruption  then  was.  The  second  letter  of  the  present 
series,  dated  from  Xo.  11.  Harley  Street,  exhibits  him  en¬ 
gaged  in  bribing  over  to  his  party  an  influential  connexion  of 
his  own ;  requesting  her  to  name  ‘  a  friend  ’  wl)om  be  might 
apjK)int  to  the  lucrative  ^jost  of  prize  agent  for  certain  Prussian 
prizes  about  to  be  sold  ;  and  hinting  that  ‘  he  believed  he  could 
‘  make  other  arrangements  beneficial  to  her  interests,’  if  she 
would  undertake  to  support  the  new  ministry.  The  lady,  how¬ 
ever,  rejected  the  apple  thus  temptingly  proffered  to  her,  and 
being  evidently  an  Irish  patriot  of  some  experience,  referred  to 
previous  bad  faith  and  disappointments  which  she  had  experi¬ 
enced  at  the  hands  of  the  Tory  party,  declaring  that  until 
something  more  tangible  than  hints  and  hopes  were  held  out  to 
her,  she  could  only  engage  ‘  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  her 
‘judgment  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire,  and  of  Ireland  in  par- 
*  ticular.’  In  this,  as  in  many  subsequent  cases,  an  over-con¬ 
siderate  reticence  as  to  names  on  the  i)art  of  the  noble  editor, 
involves  the  reader  in  much  perplexity  and  confusion. 

The  next  letter  is  Sir  Arthur’s  reply  to  an  application — a 
masterpiece  of  imjwrtunity  in  its  way — making  the  following 
IHjremptory  demands  :  for  the  applicant,  an  Irish  peerage  ;  for 
himself  and  a  friend,  the  entire  patronage  of  the  county  in 
which  they  lived,  and  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council  for  each ;  for 
anotiier  friend,  a  legal  office ;  for  a  third  friend,  a  staff'  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  for  a  lady  in  whom  the  applicant  took  an  interest,  a 
pension;  and  fora  certain  Captain  Bailey,  immediate  promotion 
in  the  army.  Some  ‘  arrangement  as  to  the  park’  w.as  also  asked 
for.  To  all  these  demands,  save  the  last.  Sir  Arthur  appears  to 
have  acceded ;  explaining  that  there  existed  ‘  insuperable  ob- 
‘  jections’  to  the  proposed  arrangement  connected  with  the  park, 
emanating  probably  from  the  same  royal  source  as  those  which 
baffled  Sir  Kichard  Phillips  *  when  he  urged  a  rc(iuest  of  the 
same  nature,  and  was  offered  and  accepted  the  Irish  peerage  of 
Milford  in  lieu  of  the  carriage  entrance  for  which  he  had 
originally  j>etitioncd. 


Sir  N.  ’W'raxaU’s  Memoirs. 


1860. 


<j/*  the  Duke  of  Wellinf/ton. 
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Such  are  the  initiatory  specimens  of  tlie  way  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  government  proposed  to  administer  justice 
to  Ireland  in  1807.  Sinecures,  pensions,  and  secret  service 
money  for  the  governing  classes ;  bayonets,  the  lash,  transportation, 
and  the  gibbet  for  the  people ;  and  fortunate  it  was  for  the  Irish 
that  two  such  sensible,  upright,  and  merciful  soldiers  as  the 
Duke  of  Kichmond  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  chanced  at  that 
critical  moment  to  be  set  in  authority  over  them. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  Sir  Arthur  reached  Dublin,  where  he 
found  the  joy  of  ‘  those  who  called  themselves  the  loyal  party,’ 
at  the  change  of  government,  too  exuberant  to  be  either  accept¬ 
able  or  safe,  for  the  mortified  Homan  Catholics  were  sore  and 
savage  at  the  final  extinction  of  their  hoi)e8;  and  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  Conqueror  of  Assaye  to  commence  his  civil 
duties  by  preaching  a  sermon  on  Christian  charity  and  for¬ 
bearance,  to  the  Protestant  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  and  his 
flock,  who  were  desirous  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  by  insulting  their  Homan  Catholic  fellow  subjects  in 
a  public  and  formal  manner.  Two  days  afterwards,  a  report — a 
false  report  —  was  carelessly  forwarded  to  the  Castle  by  General 
Trench,  that  a  French  fleet  w’as  hovering  about  the  southern 
coasts.  Whereupon  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  concluded 
his  sermon  to  the  Archdeacon — and  a  very  excellent  discourse 
it  was  —  betook  himself  to  organising  a  force  wherewith  to 
oppose  the  invaders.  But  as  soon  as  the  truth  became  known, 
and  the  supposed  French  men-of-war  turned  out  to  be  English 
West  Indiamen,  he  brought  his  energies  to  bear  upon  General 
Trench,  ‘  wigging’  him  for  his  ‘negligence  and  indifference,’  in 
a  style  which,  he  opined,  ‘  would  make  him  more  attentive 
‘  in  future.’ 

On  the  27th  April,  Parliament  was  dissolved.  Three  days 
before,  Charles  Long,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  had 
written  from  London  in  the  following  strain,  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  Dublin,  on  whom  the  management  of  the  Irish 
elections  devolved  ex  officio :  ‘  The  dissolution  takes  place  on 
‘  ^Monday  next,  so  that  you  have  no  time  to  lose  in  making 
‘  your  engagements.  You  will  of  course,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
‘see  Pennefather  respecting  Cashell,  Judge  Day  respecting 
‘  Tralee,  and  Handcock  respecting  Athlone.  I  believe  they  all 
‘  sell  to  the  best  bidder.' 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  replied  in  the  same  business-like  key : — 

‘  Pennefather  has  promised  me  the  refusal  of  Cashel],  but  he  has 
uot  yet  stated  his  jyrice.  We  shall  have  Athlone,  I  believe,  but  I 
have  not  yet  seen  Justice  Day.  Wynne  has  arranged  with  Can¬ 
ning  for  Sligo ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
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not.  Lord  Portarlington  is  in  England  ;  and  the  agent  who  settled 
for  that  borough  upon  the  last  general  election  was  Mr.  Parnell. 
We  have  no  chance  with  him,  and  it  would  be  best  to  arrange  the 
matter  with  Lord  Portarlington.  I  heard  that  he  had  sold  the  return 
for  the  last  six  years  at  the  last  election ;  and,  if  that  should  be  true, 
of  course  we  shall  not  get  it  now.  I  have  written  to  Roden  and  have 
desired  Henry*  to  settle  with  Enniskillen.  I  have  desired  Lord  11. 
to  send  to  Lord  Charleville  about  Carlow.  Tell  Henry  to  make  me 
acquainted  with  the  price  of  the  day.' 

A  voluminous  correspondence  ensued,  on  the  most  effectual 
means  of  corrupting  the  Irish  constituencies.  It  appears  to 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  gallant  Chief  Secretary  with  an 
unscrupulous  zeal,  which,  in  later  days,  would  have  done  honour 
to  Trail  of  Shrewsbury,  or  even  to  the  illustrious  ‘  Man  in  the 
*  Moon’  himself.  From  it  we  glean  the  following  bits,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  private  history  of  an  Irish  general  election,  fifty 
years  ago : — 

‘  I  have  seen  Roden  about  his  borough.  It  is  engaged  for  one 
more  session  to  Lord  Stair,  under  an  old  sale  for  yeairs,  and  he  must 
return  Lord  Stair’s  friend,  unless  Lord  Stair  should  consent  to  sell 
Lis  interest  in  the  borough  for  the  session  which  remains,  upon  which 
subject  he  has  written  to  him.  .  .  .  Enniskillen  told  me  you 

might  recommend  to  his  seat  at  Enniskillen  ;  he  will,  however,  expect 

its  value.  - ’s  seat  at  Dundalk  might  be  had  ;  as  he  prefers  his 

brother's  claim  to  a  bishopric,  he  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  sell. 
Long  will  speak  to  you  about  Lord  Roden’s  seat.  I  have  desired 
Henry  to  .settle  for  Enniskillen’s.  I  have  written  to  Henry  about  a 
seat  for  myself.  I  should  not  of  course  like  to  pay  much  money  for 
one.  .  .  .  Send  names  for  the  following  boroughs  —  Cashed, 

Tralee,  Enniskillen  —  Athlone  possibly.  ...  A  name  for  Ath- 
lone,  in  case  we  should  have  the  borough.  Tell  Lord  Palmerston  to 
give  me  his  interest  for  Sligo,  and  desire  his  agent,  Henry  Stewart, 
to  do  as  I  order  him.  ...  I  thought  it  advisable  to  encourage 
Mr.  Croker  to  persevere  at  Downpatrick.  He  has  promised  alle¬ 
giance,  and  all  that  he  required  was  a  sum  of  from  1500/.  to  2000/., 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  contest,  and  I  have  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  advice  promised  to  supply  it.  You  know  how  we  are 
situated  in  this  country  for  want  of  money  for  services  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  .  .  .  The  sum  which  I  have  consented  to  advance  for 

the  purpose  of  Croker’s  election,  must  come  either  out  of  the  civil 
list,  or  out  of  any  fund  applicable  for  election  purposes  in  England. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  at  all  events  it  ought  to  come  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  from  the  latter,  as  the  process  is  long  by  which  we  must  get 
the  money  from  the  civil  list  fund ;  it  is  wanted  immediately,  and,  I 
suspect,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  own  credit,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  procure  it.’  [Sir  Arthur  adds  in  a  postscript,  that 
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if  ]Mr.  Croker  succeeds,  he  will  have  to  vacate  an  office  of  300/.  a 
year,  which  will  revert  to  Government,  and  will  serve  to  bribe  some¬ 
body  else.]  ‘  I  have  organised  a  contest  for  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 
and  I  have  hopes  we  shall  bring  in  Colonel  Crosbie  instead  of  him.’ 

From  this  last  paragraph  it  would  appear  that  the  Knight 
had  proved  insensible  to  the  blandishments  lavished  upon  him  but 
six  weeks  before  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  very  first  letter 
of  the  present  series.  ‘  I  also  want  Lord  Spencer  Chichester’s 
‘  interest  in  the  County  of  W cxford,  for  Colonel  Alcock  and  Mr. 

‘  Ram.’  In  order  to  secure  this  object,  a  cautiously  worded  letter 

appears  to  have  been  written  to  Lord  - ,  dangling  before 

him,  but  not  ■promising  him,  a  step  in  the  peerage,  if  he  would 
help  Colonel  Alcock,  who,  however,  effectually  helped  himself, 
more  Hibernico,  by  insulting,  challenging,  fighting  and  killing 
his  opponent,  Mr.  Colclough,  before  the  day  of  nomination. 
The  gallant  Colonel  was  then  peaceably  elected  without  further 
opposition,  Mr.  Colclough  had  a  *  great  ’  funeral ;  and  Sir 
Arthur,  in  writing  about  other  matters  to  Lord  Harrington, 
incidcntiilly  mentions  the  occurrence  —  adding,  with  striking 
simplicity  —  *  As  this  is  reckoned  fair  in  Ireland,  it  has  created 
*  no  sensation  in  the  county.’  Of  Colonel  Alcock’s  exorbitant 
pretensions,  based  on  bis  successful  act  of  bloodshed,  we  hear 
a  good  deal  afterwards: — 

‘  I  heard  from  Ix)rd  Castlereagh,  respecting  the  return  of _  Mr. 
Quintin  Dick,  and  I  have  settled  that  he  shall  be  returned  for  Cashell. 
Justice  Day  had,  as  usual,  opened  a  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  Tralee, 
having  before  agreed  with  the  government  here  that  we  should  have 
the  borough.  Lord  Castlereagh  discovered  that  Dick  was  to  be  the 
purchaser,  and  recommended  that  he  should  be  member  for  any  place 
rather  than  Tralee.  I  have  therefore  put  him  in  for  Cashell ;  and  as 
Henry  desired  that  either  he  or  I  might  be  returned  for  either  of  the 
Irish  seats,  the  elections  for  which  should  be  on  an  early  day,  I  have 
desired  Judge  Day  to  return  me  for  Tralee,«and  I  shall  desire  Hard- 
wicke  to  return  Henry  for  Atlilone.  The  elections  for  both  these 
places  must  be  for  Saturday  next,  and  if  between  this  day  and 
Thursday  1  should  hear  that  it  is  wished  that  any  particular  person 
should  be  returned,  1  shall  be  able  to  arrange  accordingly.  .  .  . 

If  we  should  get  Carlow,  you  (C.  Long)  shall  be  returned  for  that 
borough,  and  Huskisson  fur  Dundalk.  .  .  .  Our  elections  go  on 

well,  ice  shall  have  about  three  quarters  of  the  Irish  Members' 

These  few  extracts,  gleaned  from  the  numerous  letters  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  general  election  of  1807,  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  spirit  with  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  unhesitatingly 
threw  himself  into  the  most  degrading  duties  incidental  to 
official  life.  We  find  in  his  correspondence  no  comments  upon 
the  baseness  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  —  no  re- 
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luctance  to  making  himself  an  instrument  by  which  the  re¬ 
cently  reformed  institutions  of  the  country  were  immediately 
perverted  to  party  purposes  —  no  expressions  of  regret  at  the 
enormous  and  systematic  corruption  in  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  the  lead.  Having  accepted  tlie  post  of  Chief 
Secretary,  and  having  ascertained  that  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  that  influential  and  lucrative  post  was  to  corrupt  as 
many  constituencies,  and  to  debauch  as  many  members  of 
parliament  as  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal  would  allow,  he 
seems  to  have  addressed  himself  to  the  task  with  the  same 
grave  and  deliberate  energy  which  he  subsequently  evinced 
more  worthily  in  organising  armies  and  in  winning  battles. 
He  had  taken  the  King’s  shilling,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
obey  orders,  and  he  left  it  to  those  who  gave  the  orders  to  see 
that  they  were  justifiable.  It  is  very  painful  to  discover  such 
a  man  so  employed,  and  we  sincerely  wish  it  had  fallen  to  the 
share  of  some  other  Tory  placeman  to  do  that  evil  work ;  but 
we  are  glad  to  admit  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  appears  to  have 
soiled  his  own  bands  as  little  as  jwssiblc  in  doing  it;  never 
bating  an  inch  of  his  self-respect;  never  permitting  a  liberty 
to  be  taken  with  him ;  or  for  a  moment  swervin"  from  what  he 
chose  to  consider  his  duty  to  his  Party  and  his  King. 

Other  letters,  bearing  on  subsequent  single  elections,  are 
scattered  through  the  volume — insignificant  enough  then  ;  sig¬ 
nificant  enough  now : 

‘July  11th,  1807,  London.  To  James  Trail,  Esq.,  Dublin. — I 
propose  to  vacate  my  seat  for  Tralee  and  to  move  for  a  new  writ,  and 
I  request  you  to  desire  Mr.  Justice  Day  to  have  Evan  Foulkes,  Esq., 
of  ^uthampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  returned  for  that  borough. 
I  request  you  also  to  desire  Mr.  Justice  Day,  Mr.  Ilandcock,  and 
Mr.  Fennefather  to  draw  upon  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross, 
London,  for  5000/.,  British  cash,  at  ten  days’  sight.  This  is  as  good 
as  cash  ;  but  it  will  be  wery  convenient  to  us  here,  if  you  can  delay 
to  give  them  these  directions.’ 

‘July  17th.  To  the  same. — Sir  William  Elford,  of  Brixham,  in 
Devonshire,  is  to  be  member  for  Athlone.’ 

‘December  13th.  To  the  Duke  of  Richmond. — I  enclose  a  letter 
from  Lord  Hertford.  Lisburn  is  his  borough,  in  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim,  and  I  have  written  to  him  that  you  will  not  dispose  of  any 
office  in  Lisburn  without  consulting  his  wishes.’ 

‘January  9th,  1809.  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. — I  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  lordship’s  letter  of  the  7th.  1  apprehend  that  the  sum 
of  5000/.  is  larger  than  we  shall  be  able  to  give  for  the  seat  at  Dun¬ 
gannon  ;  as  I  believe  we  have  given  lately  3000/.,  at  most ;  but  I 
will  this  day  write  by  express  to  my  brother  Mr.  Wellesley,  and  you 
.shall  have  an  answer  as  soon  as  I  can  hear  from  him.  Nobody  has 
had  any  knowledge  of  our  correspondence  with  you  on  this  subject 
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except  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  I  enclose  you  all  the  letters  I  have 
received  from  you  upon  it* 

‘  To  Lord  Northland. — 1  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  lordship 
that  the  sum  of  3000  guineas  is  lodged  in  Coutts’  bank  in  the  name 
of  John  Forbes,  Esq.,  and  Claude  Scott,  Esq.,  which  sum  will  be 
paid  in  fourteen  sitting  days  after  Mr.  Scott  will  be  returned  to  par¬ 
liament,  to  the  order  of  your  lordship.’ 

‘  Alarch  25th,  1809.  To  Sir  Charles  Saxton,  Bart. — I  have 
moved  for  a  new  writ  for  the  city  of  Cashell,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Quintin  Dick,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  let  Mr.  Pen- 
nefather  know  that  the  person  whom  1  wish  should  be  returned  is 
Mr.  Peel.  I  will  let  you  know  his  Christian  name  to-morrow.’ 

‘  To  the  same. — The  name  of  the  gentleman  to  be  returned  for 
Cashell  is  Rouert  Peel,  Esq.,  of  Drayton  Bassett,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford.’ 

AVc  have  been  induced  to  submit  the  foregoin"  extracts  to 
our  readers,  with  the  view  of  neutralizing  the  effect  produced 
by  recent  biographers  of  the  Duke,  who,  mistaking  in  their 
affectionate  zeal  panegyric  for  history,  can  perceive  in  the  less 
admirable  points  of  his  Grace’s  character  nought  save  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  rarest  and  sternest  public  virtue.  It  is  impossible, 
after  the  outline  we  have  here  given  of  his  tninsactions  in  the 
electioneering  line  during  the  year  1807,  and  of  the  means 
whereby  he  had  contrived  to  secure  for  the  Tory  government 
three-fourths  of  those  who  were  called  by  courtesy  ‘  the  re- 
‘  presentatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland,’  to  read  without  a  smile 
the  following  passage  in  the  concluding  volumes  of  Mr. 
Gleig’s  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 

‘  The  conduct  of  the  Duke  under  the  circumstances  (the  general 
election  consequent  on  the  death  of  George  IV.)  was  in  perfect  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  public  life.  He  positively  refused  to 
bring  the  influence  of  government  to  bear  on  any  single  election. 
He  forbade  his  representatives  at  the  Cinque  Ports,  where  in  those 
days  the  Lord  Warden  was  very  powerful,  to  canva.^s  in  his  name, 
or  to  use  any  means  of  tlireat  or  promise  in  order  to  obtain  votes. 
His  theory  was,  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  avowed  and  acted 
on  it,  that  the  right  of  electing  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  is 
a  great  constitutional  privilege,  and  that  as  they  who  possess  that 
privilege  are  responsible  to  the  country  for  the  use  to  which  they 
turn  it,  so  every  interference  with  their  free  will,  whether  for  party 
or  personal  purposes,  is  an  outrage  both  to  public  and  private  mora¬ 
lity.  Accordingly,  whilst  others  were  occupied  with  electioneering 
and  its  results,  he  applied  his  undivided  attention  to  the  management 
of  the  general  affairs  of  the  country.’ 

A  few  lines  further  on  Mr.  Gleig  tells  us  that 

‘  The  Duke  once  said  to  him,  “  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been 
proposed  to  me  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  rotten  borougli,  but  I 
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would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  proposal ;  I  would  not  dirty  my 
fingers  with  so  vile  a  job.”  Of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  Irish  admin* 
istration  the  details  have  not  yet  seen  the  light ;  but  thus  much  may 
be  said,  that  in  an  age  of  universal  corruption  he  neither  stifled  nor 
concealed  the  scorn  which  he  entertained  for  the  venal  statesmen  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.’ 

Since  Mr.  Gleig  penned  the  above  passage,  the  details  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley’s  Irish  administration  have  seen  the  light, 
and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  Duke's  supposed 
horror  of  owning  a  borough  with  his  experience  and  success  in 
practising  the  illicit  art  of  boroughmongcring.  If  he  really 
made  the  speech  which  Mr.  Gleig  attributes  to  him,  we  must 
conclude  that  he  made  it  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
a  witty  Frenchman  attempted  to  reconcile  his  taste  for  the 
society  of  married  women  with  his  disinclination  to  enter  the 
married  state :  ‘  J’ai  les  memes  idees,’  said  he,  ‘  sur  le  mariage 
‘  que  sur  le  tabac.  Je  I’aime  beaucoup,  je  m’en  sers  frequem- 

*  ment,  mais  je  ne  porte  pas  de  tabatiere.’ 

Having  thus  secured  the  return  of  a  strong  corps  of  Irish 
Treasury  hacks.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  next  task  was  to  disci¬ 
pline  and  utilise  them  :  and  to  do  so  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter.  Every  Irish  M.P.  who  supported  Government  con¬ 
sidered  that  to  make  the  Government  pay  over  and  over  again 
for  his  support  was  a  sacred  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself  and 
his  friends.  We  find  Sir  Arthur  imploring  the  whips  in  London 
not  to  call  members  over  from  Ireland  to  vote,  if  they  could 
possibly  avoid  doing  so.  ‘  Here  they  think  of  nothing  but 
‘getting  people  over  to  form  a  majority,’  wrote  he,  ‘without 

*  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  every  man  who  comes  over  has  a 

*  claim,  which  must  be  satisfied  in  the  course  of  next  summer.’ 
Some  were  propitiated  by  hard  cash  —  some  by  places  for  their 
male  friends,  and  by  pensions  for  their  female  friends.  Everybody 
wanted  a  commissionership  —  a  seat  at  some  board  where  the 
work  was  light  and  the  salary  500i  a-year;  every  placeman 
wanted  to  work  by  deputy  —  and  invariably  preferred  that  the 
deputy  should  remunerate  himself  by  peculation  rather  than  by 
any  deduction  from  the  income  of  his  principal.  The  two  great 
northern  lords,  Abercorn  and  Conyngham,  occasioned  the  Go¬ 
vernment  more  trouble  than  all  the  other  public  plunderers  of 
the  day.  As  unscrupulous  and  as  greedy  as  the  class  that 
traded  in  tide-waiterships  and  in  places  in  the  constabulary, 
their  demands  ranged  immeasurably  higher  and  quite  as  low. 
Clamouring  loudly  for  the  most  important  and  valuable  rewards 
the  Crown  could  confer,  they  omitted  no  opportunity  of  secur¬ 
ing  their  share  of  the  pettiest  places  to  be  had.  The  entire 
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patronage  of  Donegal  they  of  course  divided,  the  Marquis  of 
Abercorn  taking  the  lion’s  share  in  consideration  of  his  larger 
estate;  an  arrangement  to  which  it  was  found  necessary  to 
reconcile  Lord  Conyngham  by  letting  him  job  ad  libitum  in 
Clare,  where  he  had  also  property.  We  find  innumerable 
instances  scattered  through  these  letters  of  the  insatiable 
pretensions  of  these  great  nobles,  of  their  rapacity,  their 
readiness  to  take  oflRence,  their  barefaced  threats  to  withdraw 
their  support  from  the  party  with  which  they  were  acting, 
if  they  were  in  any  degree  thwarted  in  their  views.  And 
their  views,  Sir  Arthur  tells  us,  were  ‘  immense.’  In  a  single 
letter  we  hear  that  Lord  Abercorn  wants  the  next  bishopric 
for  his  friend  Fowler;  the  next  representative  peerage  for  his 
friend  Lord  Mountjoy;  and  that  if  he  does  not  get  what  he 
wants,  he  and  *his  members’  will  not  vote  with  Government 
any  longer.  But  as  the  next  bishopric  was  wanted  for  Mr. 
Jocelyn,  and  the  next  peerage  for  Lord  Clancarty,  Lord 
Hawkesbury  attempted  to  fob  Lord  Abercorn  off  with  a  green 
riband  for  his  friend  Lord  Aboyne ;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
eneigetically  exclaiming  that  the  great  northern  lord  will 
never  bear  such  a  disappointment.  ‘  These  damned  parties  in 
‘  Donegal  will  destroy  us.  We  must  not  offend  Lord  Conyng- 
‘  ham,  but  it  will  never  do  to  quarrel  with  Lord  Abercorn.’ 

When  such  examples  were  set  by  the  noblest  and  the 
wealthiest  in  the  land,  it  is  almost  needless  to  describe  how 
closely  and  eagerly  they  were  imitated  by  the  gentry  and  the 
middle  classes.  Their  impudent  greediness  defies  condensation. 
The  whole  volume  is  but  a  terse  record  of  it.  One  influential 
gentleman  wants  to  be  made  Mustermaster-general  —  to  get 
the  Post-office — to  see  -his  son  a  lord  of  the  Treasury.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  proposes  to  him  the  command  in  chief  of  the 
Fencibles,  but  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that  unless  his  other 

son  can  be  made  a  bishop.  Lady - ,  a  person  we  are  told 

of  ‘  rank,  family,  and  station,’  demands  to  ‘  be  provided  for’ 
at  the  public  expense:  but,  being  a  delicate-minded  female, 
stipulates  that  this  comfortable  arrangernent  shall  be  conducted 
with  entire  secrecy.  Lords  Ely  and  Donegal  squabble  like 
schoolboys  for  Loni  Shannon’s  riband.  A  Mr.  Everard  claims 
from  Lord  Mulgrave  promotion  for  his  son.  Lieutenant  Everard 
of  the  ‘Flora’ — not  on  the  ground  that  his  son  is  a  deserving 
officer — which  he  is — ^but  because  he  is  the  favourite  son  of  his 
mother,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Lord  Mulgrave’s  thirty  years 
before.  Lord  Castlereagh  demands  that  Mr.  Canning,  M.P. 
for  Sligo,  shall  be  fitted  with  some  lucrative  office  which  he 
can  hold  with  his  seat  in  Parliament,  explaining ‘that  he 
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and  !Mr.  Secretary  Canning  arc  very  anxious  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  tliis  job,  as  the  M.P.  for  Sligo  is  nearlg  related  to 
both  o  f  them. 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  Clergy  in  preferring 
their  claims  to  a  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  more  edifying 
than  that  of  the  laity.  No  bishop,  no  dean,  appeared  satisfied 
with  his  position,  however  snug  it  might  be ;  all  were  con¬ 
stantly  clamouring  for  change,  and  for  change  for  the  better — in 
a  pecuniary  sense.  We  have  seen  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Derrj’  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  that  that  vener¬ 
able  prolate  had  no  objection  whatever  to  sell  a  borough,  provided 
he  could  get  a  fancy  price  for  it,  and  had  a  good  chance  of  not 
being  found  out.  AVe  learn  that  Air.  Jocelyn  was  made  a 
bishop,  because  his  brother  had  very  handsomely  given  up  a 
commissionership  worth  500/.  a-year,  in  order  to  enter  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  support  Government ;  stipulating  however  that  when¬ 
ever  he  chose  to  retire  he  should  get  an  equivalent  office  at 
some  other  board.  The  following  claim,  drawn  up  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ferns  for  the  information  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  will 
show  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  the  heads  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  pushed  their  fortunes  in  1807. 

‘  About  nineteen  years  ago  Dr.  Cleaver  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Ferns,  to  ichich  a  borough  belonged,  and  where  it  was  thought  ad- 
rtsable  an  English  bishop  should  be  on  that  account.  lie  was  obliged 
to  finish  a  house  begun  by  his  predecessor  at  the  expense  of  about 
10,000/.  Ill  the  rebellion  his  house  was  attacked,  and  he  lost  nearly 
to  the  amount  of  4,000/.  He  does  not  claim  a  promise ;  but  he  states 
that  next  th  ing  to  a  promise  was  given  him  that  he  should  succeed  to 
Raphoe  or  some  good  sec.  He  has  had  several  junior  bishops  pro¬ 
vided  for  over  his  head,  and  Lord  John  Beresford,  to  whom  he  finds 
a  positive  promise  has  been  given,  was  not  on  the  Bench  when  he 
was  given  to  understand  he  should  succeed  to  Raphoe,  namely  three 
year.s  .ago.  He  now  conceives  that  he  is  little  likely  to  succeed  to 
any  good  bishopric  in  this  country,  and  his  family  having  been  a  good 
deal  alarmed  during  the  rebellion,  he  would  readily  take  any  English 
bishopric,  even  Bristol.* 

Cl.alms  such  as  these  were  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
Irish  Executive  of  1809,  especially  where  a  borough  was  con¬ 
nected  with  a  bishopric ;  and,  accordingly,  Eusebius  Cleaver 
became  — not  Bishop  of  Bristol,  as  he  had  in  his  liumility 
proposed, —  but  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  and  the  Hon.  Percy 
Jocelyn — subsequently  translated  to  Clogher — was  entrusted 
with  the  cure  of  Tory  votes  and  Protestant  souls  in  the  diocese 
of  Ferns  and  Lcighlin. 

The  (iistribution  of  Church  patronage  in  Ireland  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  and 
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they  being  both  General  officers,  it  seems  to  have  been  distributed 
pretty  much  as  we  might  expect  to  see  it  distributed  now-a-days, 
were  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  commanding  the  camp  at 
the  Curragh  for  the  time  being,  and  his  brigade  major.  No 
personal  qualifici^ions,  no  spiritual  considerations,  appear  to 
have  ever  been  thought  of ;  all  that  was  required  was  that  the 
reverend  parties  on  their  preferment  should  not  be  men  of  in¬ 
famous  character,  and  that  their  friends  in  Parliament  should 
have  voted  stoutly  on  the  Tory  side.  A  certain  Mr.  Hewitt, 
a  layman,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  official  income,  and 
w'as  desirous  to  better  it  somehow  or  other  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  received  the  following  notable  advice  from  Sir 
Arthur ; — 

‘  I  should  recommend  Mr.  Hewitt  to  go  into  the  Church.  All  that 
he  can  look  to  from  office  will  be  about  1000/.  a  year,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  it  not  very  near.  But  in  the  Church,  with  his  claims  for 
provision,  with  his  powerful  friends,  and  the  means  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  has  a  better  chance  of  getting  more.’ 

The  following  letter  will  show  how  deaneries  were  then 
dealt  Avith  by  the  military  governors  of  Ireland ;  we  should 
certainly  not  venture  to  deal  as  lightly  with  appointments  in 
the  corps  of  Beef-eaters  now ; — 

‘  London,  June  30th,  1807. — have  looked  over  my  papers  and 
talked  to  Long  respecting  the  claims  to  the  vacant  deaneries.  In  the 
first  place  I  must  mention  to  you  that  the  deanery  of  Tuam  is  not  of 
lialf  the  value  of  the  deanery  of  Limerick  ;  and,  if  it  were  possible, 

I  should  recommend  you  to  avoid  giving  the  former  to  Lord - ,  as 

it  is  called  a  sinecure,  and  can  beheld  with  any  other  livings,  for  the 
best  of  which  he  will  forthwith  press  you.  Long  says  the  person 
Avho  has  the  best  claim  is  Mr.  Leslie,  the  member  for  Monaghan,  for 
his  brother.  Mr.  Pitt  promised  him  preferment  in  the  Church,  and 
when  Dr.  Kearney  was  made  bishop  of  Ossory,  he  declared  that  he 
Avould  not  consent  to  that  promotion,  unless  the  doctor  would  engage 
to  give  Mr.  Leslie  the  first  and  best  piece  of  preferment  in  the 
diocese.  This  the  doctor  promised,  but  as  bishop  he  has  not  per¬ 
formed  his  promise.  Pitt’s  promise,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Leslie  remains 
unperformed  to  this  day,  and  Mr.  Leslie  has  this  additional  claim  to 
it,  that  he  has  always  served  well  and  willingly,  and  has  not,  as  others 
have,  demanded  a  fresh  subsidy  for  every  service.  Add  to  this  that 
he  was  the  first  who  proposed  the  exchange  of  the  Limerick  deanery  ; 
and,  although  he  kept  bis  temper  better  than  others  when  he  was 
told  it  could  not  be  done,  he  told  me  he  hoped  if  it  was  done  for  any 
body  it  would  be  for  him.  The  next  claimant  is  Mr.  French,  M.P. 
for  lioscommon,  for  his  brother,  who  is  a  dean  already.  The  only 
question  respecting  him  is,  whether  the  deanery  he  has  is  better  or 
worse  than  that  of  Tuam.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect  it  is  800/.  a 
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year ;  but  whether  it  is  better  or  worse,  Long  tells  me  that  French 
has  always  acknowledged  that  Leslie  lias  a  better  and  a  prior  claim 
to  bis.  The  next  claim  is  Dean  Carleton’s.  I  believe  that  Carleton’s 
deanery  is  worse  than  Tuam,  and  that  the  former  would  vie  in  value 
if  transferred  to  another  person.  If  the  values  can  be  made  nearly 
equal,  it  might  be  proper  to  remove  Dean  Carleton  to  Tuam,  and 
give  his  deanery  to  Leslie.  But  if  there  be  a  great  difference  in  the 
values,  we  shall  not  satisfy  Leslie  with  the  worst,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  not  satisfy  Dean  Carleton’s  claims  even  with  the  best ;  and 
that  by  an  attempt  to  oblige  two  people  we  shall  fail  to  oblige 
either.’ 

After  the  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  means  by  which  the 
representative  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  ma¬ 
naged  by  the  predominant  party  of  the  day,  it  is  superfluous 
again  to  remind  our  readers  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
entered  office  in  corrupt  times.  And  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to 
state,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  evinced,  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  any  undignified  craving  for  the  honours  and  emoluments 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  dispense  to  others.  At  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  vigorous  organisation  exhibited  a 
healthy  appetite  for  the  good  things  which  in  those  days  were 
held  to  be  the  fair  perquisites  of  the  party  and  of  the  class  of 
which  he  was  a  distinguished  member.  In  India,  under  the 
government  of  his  eldest  brother,  it  is  improbable  that  merits 
so  salient  as  his  own  had  been  either  disregarded  or  ill  requited. 
On  his  return  home,  his  high  military  reputation  and  his  in¬ 
fluential  family  connexions  secured  to  him  immediate  staff 
employment  and  staff  emolument,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  on 
the  easiest  terms.  At  war  with  France,  the  Ministry  naturally 
looked  to  the  successful  aristocratic  soldier  whenever  they 
wanted  an  officer  of  his  rank,  on  whose  zeal  and  capacity  they 
could  depend.  He  was  employed  in  Denmark,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  Portugal,  he  was  placed  on  the  Staff  in  Ireland  — 
being  Irish  Secretary  —  at  his  own  request,  for  according  to 
him,  in  1807  ‘they  were  very  badly  off  for  intelligent  General 
*  officers.’  In  the  intervals  of  professional  employment,  his 
leisure  was  filled  by  the  duties  of  his  civil  oflBce,  which  were 
rewarded  by  a  salary  of  between  6000/.  and  70004  a-year. 
Marquis  Wellesley  had  returned  rich  and  honoured  from 
India,  his  subsequent  official  career  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Wellesley  Pole,  his  second  brother,  afterwards  Chief 
cretary  for  Ireland,  Master  of  the  Mint,  Master  of  the 
Buck  Hounds,  and  Lord  Maryborough,  was,  in  1807,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Admiralty,  from  which  office,  and  from  a  share 
of  a  patent  office  in  the  Irish  Exchequer,  which  he  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Marquis  W^’cllesley,  he  was  in  receipt 
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of  6250/.  a-year.  Henry  Wellesley,  his  youngest  brother, 
afterwards  British  Ambassador  at  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  Madrid, 
and  Paris,  and  Lord  Cowley,  was  Joint  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  with  a  salary  of  4000/.  a-year ;  all  four  brothers  were 
Privy  Councillixs  and  members  of  the  Legislature.  And 
amongst  the  few  names  which  are  left  to  assist  the  puzzled  reader 
in  unravelling  the  tangle  of  jobs  which  this  volume  records,  we 
come  across  that  of  Gerald  Valerian  Wellesley,  already  Canon 
of  W estminster  and  Rector  of  Chelsea,  afterwards  Prebend  of 
Durham,  Incumbent  of  Bishopswearmouth,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen,  for  whom  his  illustrious  brother  was  endeavouring,  in 
1807,  to  secure  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  either  the 
bishopric  of  Cork,  or,  failing  that,  an  additional  1000/.  a-year  in 
the  Church. 

How  —  to  whom  —  or  for  what  —  the  Irish  pension  list  was 
apportioned  between  1807  and  1809,  the  noble  editor  of  these 
papers  will  not  permit  us  to  know ;  we  are  only  allowed  to 
learn  that  it  was  chiefly  divided  amongst  women  ;  but  no  clue 
is  afforded  by  which  we  may  even  guess  at  the  nature  of  the 

secret  services  which  entitled  Lady  - ,  Mrs.  - ,  and 

Miss - ,  to  the  comfortable  annuities,  ranging  between  300/. 

and  500/.  a-year,  which  were  assigned  to  them,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  gallant  Sir  Arthur.  The  discretion  observed  on 
this  point  reminds  us  of  a  memorable  dictum  of  the  late  Joseph 
Hume,  who  used  to  say,  that  whenever  he  heard  the  word 
‘  delicacy  ’  introduced  into  an  argument,  he  felt  certmn  that 
there  was  something  wrong. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  in  nature  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  should  not  be  a  strong  Tory,  or  that  he 
should  look  witb  other  than  indulgent  eyes  upon  a  system 
which  was  dealing  so  gratefully  and  liberally  with  him  and  his. 
The  King’s  Government  was  carried  on  in  entire  consonance 
with  the  King’s  wishes  ;  Sir  Arthur  and  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  were  well  off ;  liis  political  and  personal  friends  were 
in  oflQce,  and  were  likely  to  remain  there ;  and  by  moving  with 
ability  a  few  batteries  and  a  few  regiments  from  county  to 
county,  as  popular  feeling  called  for  them,  the  internal  peace  of 
Ireland  could  easily  be  maintained  and  the  disaffected  be  kept  in 
awe.  Far  from  being  shocked  at  the  abuses  which  disgraced  the 
Irish  Establishment  —  at  its  exorbitant  sinecures  —  at  the  pre¬ 
posterous  numbers  of  its  placemen,  and  at  the  neglected  and 
inefficient  condition  of  its  public  oflSces,  we  find  him  deploring 
that  the  Castle  had  not  at  its  disposal  more  means  wherewith  to 
buy  up  more  boroughs  and  corrupt  more  members,  for  the  more 
stable  support  of  the  Tory  Ministry  and  the  more  complete 
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repose  of  George  the  Third’s  conscience.  When  pressed  by 
an  able  and  friendly  correspondent,  Mr.  Tighe,  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  certain  obvious  reforms,  Sir  Arthur  explained,  that 
although  he  was  at  heart  a  reformer,  he  deprecated  all  sudden 
changes,  and  thought  the  abuses  of  which  Mr.  Tighe  complained 
were  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  moment  was  not  come  for 
dealing  with  them.  Being  brave  men  and  no  bigots,  neither  he 
nor  the  Duke  of  Richmond  entertained  either  fear  of  or  dislike 
to  the  Roman  Catholics :  they  were  perfectly  willing  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  as  liberally  as  the  existing  laws  permitted ; 
but,  unluckily,  the  existing  laws  bore  hard  and  heavy  against 
them,  and  the  delicate  state  of  the  King’s  conscience  forbade 
any  hopes  of  a  change.  They  were  indulgent  even  to  May- 
nooth,  and  had  no  objection  whatever  that  the  Roman  CathoUc 
priests  should  be  salaried  by  Government,  not  indeed  as  a  measure 
of  justice,  but  because  they  believed  that  such  a  step  ‘  would  give 
‘  them  the  command  of  the  Catholics  to  a  great  degree,  in  spite 
‘of  Lord  Granville  or  Montague  Mathew.’  Sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley  admitted  that  the  Protestant  Church  was  rich  —  that 
Protestant  incumbents  did  not  reside  much  and  ought  to  reside 
more  —  that  their  churches  were  few,  and  their  glebe  houses 
fewer  —  on  all  these  points  he  allowed  that  there  was  ample 
room  for  improvement,  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive 
for  effecting  it  —  but  in  the  meantime  he  could  not  conceive 
how  any  right-minded  Catholic  could  object  to  paying  tithes 
to  a  Protestant  rector ;  or  to  contributing  tow.ards  the  erection 
of  a  Protestant  Church,  and  expressed  his  firm  conviction, 
that  ‘  if  the  real  position  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
‘  could  but  be  made  known  to  the  House  of  Commons,  its 

*  cause  would  be  triumphantly  vindicated,’  in  spite  of  its  bo- 
roughmongering  bishops,  its  jobbing  deans,  its  absentee  in- 
cumltents,  its  parishes  without  churches,  and  its  churches 
without  congregations.  As  for  education.  Sir  Artliur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  after  going  into  the  question  very  fully,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  Ireland  tliere  was  more  than  enough  of  it. 
‘  What  we  want  here,’  wrote  he,  ‘  is  discipline,  not  learning.’ 

Whenever  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  turns  his  attention  to 
matters  connected  with  the  military  profession,  he  is  admirable. 
His  directions  to  an  officer  commanding  troops  in  an  Irish 
town  during  a  contested  election  (No.  65.);  his  recommendation 
that  horses  in  camp  should  be  highly  fed  and  but  slightly  groomed, 

*  the  dust  in  their  coats  afiording  them  much  warmth ;’  his  sensible 
and  lucid  instructions  to  a  General  officer  commanding  a  district 
(No.  483.)  are  alloftbem  indicative  of  temper,  excellent  judgment, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession  in  its  minutest  details. 
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He  tenders  the  following  valuable  advice  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  just  before  he  sailed  in  1809,  for  the  Peninsula,  with 
respect  to  the  military  education  of  his  sons : — 

‘  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  boys 
who  are  to  be  officers,  particularly  with  those  who  are  likely,  from 
their  station  in  the  country,  to  command  armies  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  is  to  give  them  a  iiuished  education  ;  and  I  would  recommend 
you  not  to  hurry  your  boys  from  school  till  their  education  will  be 
more  nearly  complete.  To  see  service  with  a  regiment  is  important, 
but  not,  when  they  are  very  young,  so  much  so  as  to  complete  their 
education.’ 

This  principle  of  selecting  generals  on  account  of  their 
station  in  the  country, — which  has  cost,  and  probably  will  again 
cost,  the  British  nation  oceans  of  blood  and  treasure, — was  just 
then  about  to  receive  an  unfortunate  illustration  in  the  fate  of 
the  Walcheren  expedition.  Entrusted  to  Lord  Chatham,  a 
worn-out  hon  vicant  of  notorious  incapacity,  at  the  instance  of 
an  influential  lady  at  court,  in  order  to  recruit  his  finances,  it 
failed  shamefully  in  less  than  six  weeks  after  its  departure  from 
our  shores ;  squandering  thousands  of  lives,  wasting  20,000,000/. 
of  money,  and  adding  1,000,000/.  a-ycar  to  our  taxation  for 
ever. 

Had  Sir  Arthur’s  wise  and  practical  observations  with  regard 
to  the  attention  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  just  claims  of 
soldiers,  been  present  to  the  minds  of  our  Indian  managers 
before  the  late  mutiny  of  the  European  troops,  England  would 
have  been  spared  much  disgrace,  anxiety,  and  expense.  ‘  The 
‘  Attorney-General’s  opinion  is  very  good  law,  I  dare  say,  for 
‘  common  purposes,  but  it  won’t  do  for  soldiers.  In  all  traus- 

*  actions  with  them  you  must  have  justice  as  well  as  law  on 

*  your  side.’  (No.  433.) 

But  the  most  important  military  papers  in  the  collection  are 
those  which  bear  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  ascend¬ 
ancy  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  defence  of  that  country  against 
foreign  invasion.  (Nos.  20-26.)  It  had  been  determined  to  take 
no  steps  whatever  towards  conciliating  the  Roman  Catholics. 
George  the  Third,  Lord  Eldon  tells  us,  *  firm  as  a  lion,  placid 

*  and  quiet  beyond  any  moment  of  his  life,  had  declared  that 

*  he  must  be  the  Protestant  King  over  a  Protestant  country, 

*  or  no  King  at  all,’  and  under  an  administration  formed  on  these 
principles  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  chosen  to  accept  office. 
The  Irish  nation  was  to  be  tranquillised  by  force,  by  means  of 
English  regulars  and  militia,  and  German  mercenaries.  And  force 
was  accordingly  used,  freely,'  and  we  fear,  in  some  instances. 
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cruelly.  An  Insurrection  Act  having  been  passed,  it  became 
necessary  to  find  magistrates  able  and  willing  to  enforce  it ;  and 
to  do  so  was  almost  impossible ;  for  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
landowners  were  either  absentees,  or  were  too  timid  to  face  the 
terrible  risks  incidental  to  a  rigid  performance  of  magisterial 
duties.  Sir  Arthur  therefore  recommended  that,  in  disturbed 
districts,  four  stipendiary  magistrates  should  be  appointed  to 
each  county,  and  that  *  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  Insurrec- 

*  tion  Act  in  its  old  form,  they  should  be  entrusted  \^ith  the 
‘  power  of  transportation.’  lie  urged  Bagwell  and  the  other 
Tory  gentlemen  of  Tipperary  to  give  a  hint  to  the  sheriff 
that  ‘  the  whippings  in  that  county  should  be  in  earnest,  and 

*  that  all  persons  under  sentence  of  transportation  should  be  im- 

*  mediately  removed.’ 

The  picture  which  Sir  Arthur  draws  of  the  social  and  military 
condition  of  Ireland  at  the  moment  when  these  stringent  measures 
were  being  carried  into  execution,  is  one  which  ought  to  render 
us  thankful  that  an  invading  army  did  not  again  appear  on  Irish 
ground ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  [leople  thus  unjustly 
and  harshly  dealt  with  should  view  the  probability  of  passing 
under  French  rule  with  either  distaste  or  apprehension. 

We  learn  in  that  able  paper,  that  the  country  in  general  was 
disaffected ;  that  the  Irish  did  not  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
British  control ;  that  attempts  to  better  their  situation  either  did 
not  reach  their  minds,  or  were  represented  to  them  as  additional 
injuries;  and  that  in  1807  the  English  Government  had  in 
Ireland  no  strength  whatever,  save  its  army.  In  case  of  in¬ 
vasion,  we  are  told  that  the  troops  would  find  themselves  in  an 
enemy’s  country  the  moment  the  French  landed;  that  they 
would  have  no  points  ePappui,  or  depots  for  provisions  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war,  that  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  both  rebels 
and  invaders  ;  that  their  communications  would  be  cut  off,  and 
they  would  only  be  able  to  obtain  such  provisions  as  they  could 
collect  from  day  to  day  in  a  country  inveterately  hostile  to 
them.  They  would  be  safe  only  where  they  were  in  strength, 
and  would  be  able  to  command  no  ground  except  that  which 
they  actually  occupied.  Dublin,  from  its  natural  position,  and 
its  want  of  artificial  defences,  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger ; 
and  if  *  an  accident’  should  occur  there,  the  immediate  residt 
would  be  that  reinforcements  arriving  from  England  would 
have  to  force  their  landing,  and,  when  landed,  would  be  unable 
to  advance  into  the  coimtiy  until  further  reinforcements  should 
follow. 

To  better  this  critical  position  of  King  George’s  Irish  execu- 
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tive,  Sir  Arthur  advised  the  following  steps  to  be  immediately 
taken : — A  great  naval  establishment  to  be  created  in  Bantry 
Bay,  for  the  protection  of  the  southern  coasts ;  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  its  landing  places  to  be  well  fortified,  and  four  or 
five  strongholds  to  be  constructed  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
— not  fortresses  of  the  first  class,  but  refuges  of  a  sufficient 
calibre  to  resist  coups  de  main,  and  defensible  against  everything 
but  regular  and  protracted  siege  operations.  The  cost  of  these 
measures  be  considered  would  be  slight,  when  compared  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them.  They  would  at  all  times 
give  the  Government  a  secure  footing  in  Ireland — would  enable 
the  country  to  be  held  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  would 
infuse  confidence  into  the  Protestants,  and  ‘  the  loyal*  of  all 
descriptions. 

Sir  Arthur’s  opinions  respecting  the  usefulness  of  yeomanry 
and  volunteers  in  case  of  invasion,  will  be  read  with  interest 
just  now;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  he  estimated  them 
at  that  time  rather  as  a  means  of  keeping  down  and  awing  the 
disaffected,  than  as  likely  to  be  efficient  against  regular  troops. 
He  says : — 

‘  They  are  disciplined  as  well  as  corps  of  this  description  can  be 
expected  to  be,  and  1  doubt  very  much  the  policy  of  attempting  to 
make  any  improvements  in  their  discipline.  1  think  that  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland  we  have  attempted  too  much  in  the  way  of 
teaching  parade  discipline  to  yeomanry  and  volunteers.  In  the  event 
of  operations  in  these  countries  we  should  be  greatly  in  want  of 
light  troops,  particularly  infantry,  of  the  description  of  these  troops. 
The  parade  discipline  which  they  receive  in  large  bodies  would  be 
entirely  useless — nay,  would  embarrass  them  when  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  act  as  light  troops  ;  and  I  would  therefore  leave  them 
as  they  are  —  in  detached  companies  of  various  strength  throughout 
the  country.*  (P.  34.) 

The  paper  (No.  206.)  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington — 
on  the  military  arrangements  to  be  adopted  by  him  in  case  of 
invasion — is  too  long  and  too  exclusively  professional  to  quote 
here  ;  but  it  will  well  repay  i)eru8al. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  wc  are  indulged  with  a  peep 
behind  the  scenes  of  a  domestic  drama,  which  early  in  1807 
engrossed  the  entire  attention  of  the  British  Legislature.  We 
allude  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  York  as  Commander-in-Chief.  On  what  principle  the 
present  Duke  of  Wellington  has  published  the  letters  which  bear 
upon  this  delicate  subject,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  im¬ 
plicated  by  their  contents,  whilst  in  all  other  cases  he  has  been 
so  perplexingly  scrupulous — it  is  not  for  us  to  surmise :  we  have 
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only  to  thank  him  for  the  light  which  he  has  in  this  instance 
shed  u])on  a  painfully  interesting  chapter  of  English  History. 

His  Royal  Highness,  although  a  married  man,  had  been 
weak  enough  to  live  in  public  with  a  certain  Mrs.  Clarke,  the 
wife  of  a  small  builder  or  stone  mason,  who  had  previously 
been  the  kept  mistress  of  an  array  agent’s  clerk.  For  this 
woman,  the  Duke  set  up  an  establishment  in  Gloucester  Place, 
then  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  where  the  most  exorbi¬ 
tant  luxury  and  extravagance  appear  to  have  prevailed. 

Mrs.  Clarke,  unable  to  extort  from  her  Royal  but  insolvent 
lover  sufficient  funds  to  meet  their  joint  ideas  of  enjoyment, 
bethought  herself  of  using  her  influence  with  him  to  obtain 
commissions  and  promotion  for  officers  in  the  army,  which  she 
subsequently  converted  into  cash ;  selling  them  considerably 
under  the  regulation  prices  demanded  at  the  Horse  Guards  for 
such  articles  of  commerce.  Transactions  of  this  kind,  openly  and 
extensively  carried  on  through  advertisements  in  the  public  i>apers, 
soon  attracted  universal  attention  and  reprobation.  Newspaper 
paragraphs  and  pamphlets  appeared,  denouncing  in  no  measured 
terms  the  corruption  which  was  in  those  days  known  to  prevail 
in  every  department  of  the  State,  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  more  especially  at  the  Horse  Guards ;  their  authors  were 
repeatedly  but  in  vain  made  the  subject  of  prosecution  by 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown ;  but  when  at  last  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  Duke  was  broken  off, 
and  his  Royal  Highness  proved  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  the  small  annuity  which  he  had  settled  on  her,  she 
placed  herself  in  communication  with  certain  members  of  Par¬ 
liament  who  had  shown  themselves  desirous  of  advocating 
reforms  in  the  public  departments,  and  revealed  to  them  the 
gross  malpractices  by  means  of  which  she  had  for  several  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  levying  funds  for  the  support  of  his  Royal 
Highness’s  splendid  establishment  in  Gloucester  Place. 

Public  feeling  on  the  subject  had  become  so  strong,  that  when 
a  motion  for  inquiring  into  the  Duke  of  Yoi'k’s  conduct  was 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Wardle,  and 
seconded  by  Sir  Francis  Bunlett,  his  Majesty’s  ministers  did 
not  dare  to  oppose  it.  They  proclaimed,  however,  their  entire 
conviction  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  innocence ;  affected  ‘  to 

*  court  inquiry ;’  and  menacingly  reminded  his  assailants  that 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  investigation,  *  infamy  must 
‘  attach  itself  somewhere,  either  to  the  accused  or  to  the  ac- 

*  cusers.’  Much  was  vapoured,  too,  by  the  Tory  party  about 
disloyalty,  conspiracy,  and  Jacobinism;  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  party  had,  by  means  with  which  we  are  now 
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familiar,  secured  a  majority  of  nearly  200  votes.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  arranged  that  the  inquiry  should  take  place  before 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House — a  tribunal  unable  to  ex¬ 
amine  witnesses  upon  oath — the  Duke’s  acquittal  became  a  matter 
of  certainty :  the  publicity  thus  given  to  the  proceedings  en¬ 
sured,  however,  that  he  should  at  the  same  time  be  tried  before 
another  tribunal  —  that  of  public  opinion  —  and  before  that 
tribunal  he  succumbed. 

Colonel  Wardlc,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  Folkestone, 
and  Mr.  Whitbread  were  the  parties  who  led  the  attack. 
They  were  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Treasury  Bench,  by 
every  placeman,  and  by  every  expectant  placeman  in  the 
House,  and  by  all  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  The 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  laboured  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  being  mostly  persons  of  damaged  character  and  evil 
life,  and  Mrs.  Clarke’s  own  evidence  was  weakened  by  the 
animus  which  she  betrayed  against  her  late  keeper  for  having 
cast  her  off,  and  for  having  failed  to  pay  her  the  pittance  which 
he  had  settled  upon  her.  Unluckily,  however,  for  his  Royal 
Highness,  she  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  quickness,  and 
defended  herself  with  astonishing  readiness  and  success  agmnst 
the  severe  and  protracted  cross-examination  of  the  legal  phalanx 
arrayed  against  her.  The  Duke’s  own  letters,  too,  proved  that 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  her  to  interfere  impro¬ 
perly  with  the  business  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  corroborated 
her  testimony  on  several  other  main  points  upon  which,  before 
their  production,  she  had  been  disbelieved.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  —  officers  and  gentlemen 
of  high  rank  and  station  —  though  treated  much  more  ten¬ 
derly  by  the  House  than  those  for  the  prosecution — were  guilty 
of  many  manifest  falsehoods  in  their  over-anxiety  to  discredit 
Mrs.  Clarke  and  to  screen  his  Royal  Highness,  and  two  of  them. 
General  Clavering  and  Captain  Sondon,  were  actually  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate  for  prevarication.  On  reviewing  the  evi¬ 
dence  taken  in  this  celebrated  case,  and  on  considering  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  a  weak  and  luxurious  prince,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  debt,  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray 
by  an  artful,  unprincipled,  and  beautiful  woman  —  that  is  an  old 
tale  which  has  been  often  told — and  will  be  told  again,  and 
truly  told,  until  the  end  of  time — but  that  the  ministers  of  an 
English  King  should  have  attempted  to  defend  such  a  culprit 
with  such  arguments  against  such  evidence. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a  decision,  it  was, 
as  it  was  well  known  it  must  be,  in  the  Duke  of  York’s 
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favour.  But  the  majority  which  acquitted  hla  Royal  High¬ 
ness  of  a  guilty  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s  malpractices  was 
very  small:  it  was  but  82  in  a  house  of  464  members,  and 
in  the  minority  were  many  names  then  and  since  justly  honoured 
amongst  Englishmen,  as  those  of  the  foremost  worthies  of  the 
times.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Burdctt,  Folkestone,  Romilly, 
Wilberforce,  Horner,  Coke,  and  many  others  of  equal  cha¬ 
racter — all  expressed  their  entire  conviction  of  the  Duke’s 
guilt  and  of  the  necessity  for  his  immediate  removal  from  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  for  doing  so  they  were  denounced 
by  Lord  Eldon  as  *the  bloodhounds  of  St.  Stephen’s;’  but 
in  the  face  of  such  an  acquittal  so  procured,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  had  no  choice  but  to  resign,  which  he  did,  and  so  the 
matter  ended  for  the  time. 

Lord  Melville — of  all  men — and  Lord  Eldon  were  entrusted 


with  the  private  conduct  of  the  Duke’s  defence,  which  was  led 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Castlerea^h,  Perceval, 
Canning,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker, 
who  h^,  as  we  know,  been  brought  into  Parliament  with 
Government  money,  and  who,  on  that  occasion,  laid  the  un¬ 
enviable  foundation  of  his  future  fortunes.  The  Master  of  the 


Rolls,  the  Attorney  and  Solidtor  General,  the  Scotch  Law 
OflScers,  the  Judge  Advocate,  Judges  Burton  and  Leycester, 
and  hicssrs.  Adam  and  Leach — in  short,  every  lawyer  in  the 
House  save  Romilly,  Horner,  Martin,  and  Wynne, — spoke 
and  voted  for  the  Duke ;  and  we  now  know,  from  the  various 
private  memoirs  which  have  since  come  to  light,  that  these 
four  were  considered  by  their  friends  to  have  sacrificed  their 
professional  prospects  to  their  consciences  In  acting  as  they  did. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  w’nting  of  Romilly ’s  unselfish  conduct 
on  the  occasion,  observes,  *  1  do  envy  him  so  noble  an  oppor- 

*  tunity  of  proving  his  disinterestedness  ;  ’  and  in  Romilly’s  Me¬ 
moirs  we  find  the  following  entry  made  immediately  after 
the  vote  acquitting  the  Duke  of  a  guilty  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
Clarke’s  practices :  *  The  decision  of  this  night,  coupletl  with 

*  some  that  have  lately  taken  place,  will  do  more  towards 

*  disposing  the  nation  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  than 

*  all  the  speeches  that  have  been  and  will  be  made  in  any  popular 

*  assemblies.’  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
judges,  the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons  suffered  even 
more  by  the  Duke  of  York’s  trial  than  the  Duke  himself. 

During  the  progress  of  this  investigation.  Sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  in  London,  wrote  from  day  to  day  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  in  Dublin,  giving  him  an  account  of  its  progress. 
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At  first  Sir  Arthur  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  Duke’s  inno¬ 
cence.  On  the  1st  of  February  he  writes: — 

‘You  will  have  read  with  astonishment  what  passed  in  Parliament 
about  the  Duke  of  York.  Between  ourselves,  I  believe  it  will  be 
proved  that  Mrs.  Clarke  did  receive  large  sums  of  money';  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  applications  to  her  were  likely  to  reach  the 
Duke  and  be  successful.  I  understand  also  that  she  has  in  her  pos¬ 
session  a  letter  or  letters  from  the  Duke,  adverting  to  the  receipt  of 
money  by  her.  I  am  positively  certain  the  Duke  could  not  be  aware 
of  her  selling  her  favours ;  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  it  or  • 
not  is  another  question,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  office  is  conducted  in  the  most  regular  manner,  and  that 
ever3rthing  has  been  done  by  him  to  prevent  the  irregular  and  clan¬ 
destine  traffic  in  commissions.’ 

In  two  subsequent  letters  Sir  Arthur  mentions  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  .igalnst  the  Duke  has  broken  down.  But  on  the  12th  of 
February  he  writes  that  the  case  does  not  look  so  well: — 

‘  The  points  on  which  any  impression  has  been  made  against  the 
Duke  are,  Dowler’s  appointment,  which  proved  that  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
influence  to  obtain  such  an  appointment ;  the  contradiction  by  Pearce, 
Mrs.  Clarke’s  butler,  of  the  evidence  of  Ludowick,  the  Duke’s  foot¬ 
man,  on  a  point  on  which  the  Duke  himself  had  examined  Ludowick ; 
the  purchase  of  a  service  of  plate  at  Rickett’s,  for  which  the  Duke 
paid  only  1360/.  and  Mrs.'  Clarke  500/.,  as  she  says,  from  the  money 
that  she  had  received,  with  the  Duke’s  knowledge,  on  account  of  her 
interference  in  French’s  levy ;  and  lastly  the  allowance  of  1000/. 
per  annum,  which  she  stated  he  gave  her,  compared  with  the  extra¬ 
vagant  expenses  of  her  house  and  establishment,  and  connected  with 
the  payment  of  this  last  sum  of  500/.  to  Kickett,  the  jeweller,  and 
which  sum,  it  is  pretended,  the  Duke  must  have  known  she  could 
procure  only  from  impure  sources.  ...  I  think  that  the  scenes 
of  swindling  which  have  been  and  will  be  laid  open,  will  be  useful 
not  only  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but  to  public  men,  in  general,  in  this 
country,  as  it  will  be  manifest  to  the  whole  world  that  not  one  of  any 
party  or  description  has  had  any  concern,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
sale  of  an  office  ;  and  that  these  transactions,  which  have  deservedly 
created  so  much  indignation,  have  been  carried  on  by  the  scum  of  the 
earth' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  could  have 
been  thinking  of  when,  whilst  actively  employed  in  discharging 
the  corrupt  duties  incidental  to  his  Irish  office,  he  penned  this  last 
sentence.  He  soon  saw  reason  to  adopt  a  lower  key  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  Duke  of  York’s  case. 

On  the  17th  of  February  he  writes : — 

‘  The  loveletters  have  created  a  terrible  impression.  They  prove 
that  the  Duke  allowed  Mrs.  Clarke  to  talk  to  him  on  the  claims  and 
requests  of  officers,  and  that  she  had  prevailed  on  him  to  recommend 
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favour.  But  the  majority  which  acquitted  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  of  a  guilty  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  malpractices  was 
very  small:  it  was  but  82  in  a  house  of  464  members,  and 
in  ^e  minority  were  many  names  then  and  since  justly  honoured 
amongst  Englishmen,  as  those  of  the  foremost  worthies  of  the 
times.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Burdett,  Folkestone,  Romilly, 
"VVilberforce,  Horner,  Coke,  and  many  others  of  equal  cha¬ 
racter — all  expressed  their  entire  eonviction  of  the  Duke’s 
guilt  and  of  the  necessity  for  his  immediate  removal  from  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  for  doing  so  they  were  denounced 
by  Lord  Eldon  as  ‘the  bloodhounds  of  St.  Stephen’s;’  but 
in  the  face  of  such  an  acquittal  so  procured,  bis  Royal  High¬ 
ness  had  no  choice  but  to  resign,  which  he  did,  and  so  the 
matter  ended  for  the  time. 

Lord  Melville — of  all  men — and  Lord  Eldon  were  entrusted 
with  the  private  conduct  of  the  Duke’s  defence,  which  was  led 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Castlcreagh,  Perceval, 
Canning,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker, 
who  had,  as  we  know,  been  brought  into  Parliament  with 
Government  money,  and  who,  on  that  occasion,  laid  the  un¬ 
enviable  foundation  of  his  future  fortunes.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  the  Scotch  Law 
OflBcers,  the  Judge  Advocate,  Judges  Burton  and  Leycester, 
and  Ikicssrs.  Adam  and  Leach — in  short,  every  lawyer  in  the 
House  save  Romilly,  Horner,  Martin,  and  Wynne, — spoke 
and  voted  for  the  Duke ;  and  we  now  know,  from  the  various 
private  memoirs  which  have  since  come  to  light,  that  these 
four  were  considered  by  their  friends  to  have  sacrificed  their 
professional  ])ro8pects  to  their  consciences  in  acting  as  they  did. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  writing  of  Romilly’s  unselfish  conduct 
on  the  occasion,  observes,  *  I  do  envy  him  so  noble  an  oppor- 

*  tunity  of  proving  his  disinterestedness  ;  ’  and  in  Romilly’s  Me¬ 
moirs  we  find  the  following  entry  made  immediately  after 
the  vote  acquitting  the  Duke  of  a  guilty  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
Clarke’s  practices :  *  The  decision  of  this  night,  coupled  with 
‘  some  that  have  lately  taken  place,  will  do  more  towards 

*  disposing  the  nation  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  than 
‘  all  the  speeches  that  have  been  and  will  be  made  in  any  popular 
‘  assemblies.’  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
judges,  the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons  suffered  even 
more  by  the  Duke  of  York’s  trial  than  the  Duke  himself. 

During  the  progress  of  this  investigation.  Sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  in  London,  wrote  from  day  to  day  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  in  Dublin,  giving  him  an  account  of  its  progress. 
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At  first  Sir  Arthur  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  Duke’f 
ccnce.  On  the  1st  of  February  he  writes: — 

*  You  will  have  read  with  astonishment  what  passed  in  Parliament 
about  the  Duke  of  York.  Between  ourselves,  I  believe  it  will  be 
proved  that  Mrs.  Clarke  did  receive  large  sums  of  money';  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  applications  to  her  were  likely  to  reach  the 
Duke  and  be  successful.  I  understand  also  that  she  has  in  her  pos¬ 
session  a  letter  or  letters  from  the  Duke,  adverting  to  the  receipt  of 
money  by  her.  I  am  positively  certain  the  Duke  could  not  be  aware 
of  her  selling  her  favours ;  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  it  or  • 
not  is  another  question,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  office  is  conducted  in  the  most  regular  manner,  and  that 
everything  has  been  done  by  him  to  prevent  the  irregular  and  clan¬ 
destine  traffic  in  commissions.’ 

In  two  subsequent  letters  Sir  Arthur  mentions  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  Duke  has  broken  down.  But  on  the  12th  of 
February  he  writes  that  the  case  does  not  look  so  well; — 

‘  The  points  on  which  any  impression  has  been  made  against  the 
Duke  are,  Dowler’s  appointment,  which  proved  that  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
influence  to  obtain  such  an  appointment ;  the  contradiction  by  Pearce, 
Mrs.  Clarke’s  butler,  of  the  evidence  of  Ludowick,  the  Duke’s  foot¬ 
man,  on  a  point  on  which  the  Duke  himself  had  examined  Ludowick ; 
the  purchase  of  a  service  of  plate  at  Rickett’s,  for  which  the  Duke 
paid  only  1350/.  and  Mrs*  Clarke  500/.,  as  she  says,  from  the  money 
that  she  had  received,  with  the  Duke’s  knowledge,  on  account  of  her 
interference  in  French’s  levy;  and  lastly  the  allowance  of  1000/. 
per  annum,  which  she  stated  he  gave  her,  compared  with  the  extra¬ 
vagant  expenses  of  her  house  and  establishment,  and  connected  with 
the  payment  of  this  last  sum  of  500/.  to  Rickett,  the  jeweller,  and 
which  sum,  it  is  pretended,  the  Duke  must  have  known  she  could 
procure  only  from  impure  sources.  ...  I  think  that  the  scenes 
of  swindling  which  have  been  and  will  be  laid  open,  will  be  useful 
not  only  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but  to  public  men,  in  general,  in  this 
country,  as  it  will  be  manifest  to  the  whole  world  that  not  one  of  any 
party  or  description  has  had  any  concern,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
sale  of  an  office  ;  and  that  these  transactions,  which  have  deservedly 
created  so  much  indignation,  have  been  carried  on  by  the  scum  of  the 
earth* 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  could  have 
been  thinking  of  when,  whilst  actively  employed  in  discharging 
the  corrupt  duties  incidental  to  his  Irish  office,  he  penned  this  last 
sentence.  He  soon  saw  reason  to  adopt  a  lower  key  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  Duke  of  York’s  case. 

On  the  17th  of  February  he  writes  : — 

*  The  loveletters  have  created  a  terrible  impression.  They  prove 
that  the  Duke  allowed  Mrs.  Clarke  to  talk  to  him  on  the  claims  and 
requests  of  officers,  and  that  she  had  prevailed  on  him  to  recommend 
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'!Mr.  0‘Mearn  to  the  King  as  a  preacher.  Last  night  there  was  a 
terrible  case  of  a  Mr.  Kennett,  a  bankrupt  upholsterer,  who  had  been 
in  the  pillory,  for  whom  the  Duke  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
office  of  collector  of  the  customs  at  Surinam.  Connected  with  this 
arrangement  there  was  a  negotiation  for  a  loan  of  70,000/.  I  doubt 
whether  this  case  was  legally  proved,  but  it  has  a  bad  appearance. 
Besides,  a  note,  supposed  to  be  from  the  Duke,  was,  after  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  produced,  stating  that  “  Tongue’s  business  should  be  stopped.” 
Mrs.  Clarke  could  give  no  account  of  this  note  ;  but  it  is  urged  by 
the  Duke’s  friends  that  it  is  a  forgery,  and  was  written  to  induce 
Tongue  to  pay  bis  money  and  to  show  him  that  he  would  not  be  pro¬ 
moted  unless  he  did  pay  it ;  and  by  his  enemies  that  he  wrote  it 
himself,  and  that  it  proves  that  he  knew  of  and  was  even  a  party  to 
Mrs.  Clarke’s  plunder  of  Tongue.  I  doubt  the  handwriting  being 
the  Duke’s,  although  it  resembles  it  much,  and  we  ore  to  have 
Gordon  here  to-day  before  us  to  say  whether  it  is  or  not.  But  I 
acknowledge  that  from  other  circumstances  attending  the  note, 
namely,  its  seal,  the  direction,  the  difficulty  with  which  we  got  it 
from  the  holder,  and  Mrs.  Clarke’s  real  unaffected  ignorance  of  its 
existence  both  before  and  after  it  was  produced,  I  am  induced  to 
fear  that  it  is  the  Duke’s  handwriting.  The  impression  is  strong 
against  the  Duke  both  in  and  out  of  the  House.  People  are  out¬ 
rageous  in  the  country  on  account  of  the  immorality  of  his  life,  and 
they  have  burnt  him  in  effigy  in  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire.  I  hear  that 
the  City  of  Westminster  propose  to  pass  a  resolution,  and  that  the 
City  of  London  intend  to  petition  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
if  the  Duke  of  York  should  be  acquitted  of  all  blame.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  all  business  is  at  a  stand,  and  nobody  thinks  or  talks  of  anything 
but  Mrs.  Clarke.’ 

In  a  letter  of  the  19th  of  February,  we  read:  — 

*  I  think  the  inquiry  of  Friday  has  done  the  Duke  no  good.  The 
proof  rather  turns  against  his  having  written  the  note  regarding 
Tongue’s  promotion,  but  the  reasoning  goes  the  other  way,  and  the 
proof  is  by  no  means  strong,  and  cannot  counterbalance  the  reasoning 
upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  contents,  the  seal,  the  direction 
and  the  circiunstances  under  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  Then  other  letters  were  produced  on  the  same  night,  some 
of  which  tend  materially  to  confirm  Mrs.  Clarke’s  evidence.  I  don’t 
think  Pcrcevafs  statement  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  Duke  on 
Mrs.  Clarke  did  him  much  good.  It  was  not  well  or  clearly  made  in 
the  first  instance ;  it  was  too  confined  as  to  the  general  state  of  his 
afifairs,  but  sufficiently  detailed  and  substantiated  for  a  confirmed 
statement.  If  he  could  not  prove  anything,  which  be  could  not,  he 
ought  to  have  gone  into  a  general  statement  of  the  Duke’s  affairs  and 
to  have  shown,  as  I  understood  he  might  have  done,  that  the' Duke 
had  spent,  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  he  kept  Mrs.  Clarke,  not 
less  than  35,000/.  In  short,  the  impression  against  the  Duke  is  very 
strong  and  very  general,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  the  best  measure  for  him  to  adopt  w'ould  not  be  to  send  a 
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message  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  desire  that  he  might  he  put  in 
the  course  of  having  a  fair  and  legal  triaL  I  am  convinced  that  he 
cannot  continue  to  liold  his  odice ;  and  that  if  the  present  ministry 
endeavour  to  support  him  in  it,  they  will  be  beat  in  Parliament.’ 
(No.  612.) 

The  attitude  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  assunted  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  trial  was  a  guarded  one. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  as  the  inquiry  proceeded, 
his  convictions  ns  to  Ilis  Koyal  Highness’s  innocence  faded 
away.  When  Colonel  AVardle  first  brought  his  charges  before 
the  House,  Sir  Arthur,  fresh  from  lloli9a  and  Vimiero,  stood 
boldly  forward  to  testify  his  entire  disbelief  of  them;  and 
his  admimtion  for  the  Duke’s  superior  military  talents  and 
administrative  ability.  He  professed  to  attribute  all  the 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  in  the  British  army 
since  the  American  war  to  His  Royal  Highness’s  genius  and 
industry ;  and  declared  that  never  had  an  army  existed  in  any 
country,  from  the  Staff  down  to  the  meanest  soldier  in  the 
rnnks,  in  a  higher  state  of  discipline,  than  that  which  he  had 
recently  commanded  in  Portugal.  Similar  evidence  was  given 
by  every  other  military  man  in  the  House,  save  one — for  the 
general  officers  of  the  ‘  Military  Club  ’  were  almost  mutinous 
in  his  Royal  Highness’s  favour — and  the  remark  which  Cobbett 
made  upon  the  value  of  that  species  of  testimony  well  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  ‘  The  Duke  of  York  is  accused  of  connivance 
‘  at  corruption,’  said  he,  ‘  and  you  meet  the  charge  by  the 
‘  assertion  that  the  army  is  admirably  drilled  and  officered. 

‘  If  a  shepherd  is  tried  for  sheep-stealing,  is  evidence  ever 
‘  admitted  respecting  the  healthy  and  excellent  condition  of  his 
‘  flock,  and  the  abilities !of  his  sheep  dogs?’  Nor  was  this  all. 
To  throw  full  light  on  this  curious  subject,  we  are  tempted  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  indiscretion  of  another  ducal  author, 
who  has  recently  i)ubllshed  the  following  letter  from  Earl 
Temple  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham*,  written  at  the  same 
time :  — 

‘  The  papers  will  have  told  you  what  passed  last  night,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Perceval,  trusting  to  a  paper  being  destroyed,  and 
consequently  believing  he  might  say  what  he  pleased  about  it,  drew 
out  a  document  which  alone  would  have  damned  the  Duke  of  York. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  messengers  seized  the  papers  in 
question  at  Sandon's  lodging,  they  brought  a  parcel  of  letters  from 
Mrs.  Clarke  to  Sandon,  which  were  submitted  for  inspection  to  a 
select  committee.  The  report  is  not  yet  made,  but  Leach,  the  chair¬ 
man,  has  told  me  that  the  scene  of  infamy  they  open  is  dreadful,  and 
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that  all  that  has  passed  is  a  trifle  when  compared  with  them.  A 
complete  system  of  traffic  for  votes  in  the  House  upon  particular 
questions,  Pitt’s  Defence  Bill,  &c.,  for  every  sort  of  military  appoint¬ 
ment,  is  laid  open ;  a  statement  of  particular  facts  which  could  only 
have  come  to  her  knowledge  from  the  Duke  of  York;  repeated 
directions  to  Sondon  to  call  at  the  office,  where  he  will  find  such  and 
such  official  letters  for  him ;  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Duke 
that  she  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  by,  in  consequence  of  a  person  for 
whom  she  had  interested  herself  having  made  interest  elsewhere ;  all 
this  and  much  more  is  exposed  in  these  edrsed  papers.  In  short, 
Leach,  who  is  a  cool-headed  and  well-judging  man,  says  all  is  over, 
and  though  before  he  did  not  think  corruption  was  made  out,  he 
cannot  say  so  now.’ 

After  the  Duke’s  letter  had  been  produced,  Sir  Arthur  "Wel¬ 
lesley  spoke  no  more;  he  contented  himself  with  voting  in 
silence  for  His  Royal  Highness’s  acquittal ;  the  King’s  service 
required  that  he  should  do  so,  and  he  appears  to  have  done  it 
unhesitatingly.  It  is  painful  to  contrast  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  with  that  of  General  Ferguson,  who,  voting  on  the 
opposite  side,  prefaced  his  vote  by  the  following  soldier-like 
speech : — 

'  It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  hear  that  the  army  has  been  in  such  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement  since  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York 
assumed  the  chief  command,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  enabled  to  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  many  wise  and  salutary  regulations  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  army  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  I  shall  at  all  times  have  great  pleasure  in  joining  in  all  en¬ 
comiums  paid  to  that  royal  person,  as  far  as  I  believe  such  encomium.s 
to  be  just  and  merited.  This  is  as  much  my  duty  as  it  is  my  in¬ 
clination,  for  I  am  among  the  many  who  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
H.  B.  H.  for  personal  favours  and  for  more  than  a  merited  portion 
of  his  consideration,  and  therefore  it  was  with  deep  and  heart-felt 
regret  that  I  was  compelled  to  think  of  him,  as  I  must  think,  when  I 
vote  as  I  do.  But,  sir,  all  considerations  must  necessarily  yield  to 
that  imperious  .sense  of  public  duty,  which  in  this  place  is  our  first 
duty.  Deciding,  as  I  have  done,  so  opposite  to  my  original  wishes ; 
and  what  adds  to  my  regret,  so  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  my 
brother  officers,  I  have,  however,  not  decided  hastily.  I  have  read 
the  evidence  with  care,  with  an  anxious  wish  to  come  at  the  truth, 
lie  where  or  against  whom  it  may.  I  have  weighed  it  with  mature 
deliberation,  listened  to  the  long  and  various  commentaries  upon  it 
with  attention,  and  trust  I  may  now  venture  to  say  that  I  have 
decided  upon  it  with  impartiality.  It  is  not  my  intention,  sir,  to 
ofier  any  observation  now  on  that  evidence,  it  has  been  already  in  too 
able  hands  to  leave  anything  for  me  to  say ;  the  impression  made  on 
my  mind  is,  that  the  Duke  of  York  is  extremely  culpable.  Through¬ 
out  the  country  a  cloud  of  suspicion  has  been  collecting,  and  it  has 
settled  upon  bis  character;  while  that  cloud  remains,  and  until  it  has 
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been  dispelled,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  for  the  honour  of  the 
army  that  the  chief  command  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  York.’ 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  on  the  same  occasion :  — 

‘Looking  at  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  and  considering  the 
evidence  which  had  been  laid  before  the  House,  he  could  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heart  and  say,  that  he  could  not  find  in  that  evidence  anything 
to  warrant  him  in  saying  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  not  connived 
at  the  abuses  into  which  the  House  had  been  inquiring.’ 

On  the  6  th  of  March,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; — 

‘  The  Duke  of  York  is  certainly  in  a  bad  way.  All  that  we  can 
do  will  be  to  acquit  him  of  corruption,  and,  indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  carry  him  so  fur,  as  to  acquit  him  of  suspecting 
Mrs.  Clarke’s  practices,  and  allowing  them  to  go  on.  If  we  should 
succeed  in  both  these  objects,  the  question  will  turn  upon  the  point 
whether  it  is  proper  that  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  has  manifested 
such  weakness  as  he  has,  and  has  led  such  a  life  {for  that  is  material 
in  these  days)  is  a  proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  duties  of  a  responsible  office.  We  shall  be  beat  upon  this 
question,  1  think.  If  we.should  carry  it  by  a  small  majority,  the 
Duke  will  equally  be  obliged  to  resign  his  office  ;  and  most  probably 
the  consequence  of  such  a  victory  so  hardly  earned  will  be,  that  the 
Government  will  be  broken  up.’ 

Again  on  the  12th  of  March; — 

*We  have  had  three  days’  debates  upon  the  Duke  of  York’s  con¬ 
cerns.  Perceval  made  the  best  speech  I  ever  heard  in  Parliament ; 
but  the  impression  is  very  strong  against  the  Duke,  not  on  the  score 
of  corruption,  or  on  the  knowledge  or  even  suspicion  or  connivance 
of  corruption,  but  on  the  score  of  imprudence  and  submission  to  the 
influence  of  Mrs.  Clarke.  ...  In  my  opinion  the  only  chance 
there  is  that  Government  will  be  aflected  by  the  fall  of  the  Duke  is 
in  the  case  of  his  being  kept  in  his  office  by  a  small  majority;  in  that 
case  the  contest  for  his  removal  will  be  continued,  the  counties  and 
populous  cities  will  take  part  in  it,  and  the  Government  will  fall  in 
his  ruin.’  (P.  641.) 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  Duke  of  York  relieved  the 
Government  wliich  had  defended  him  so  unscrupulously,  and 
saved  himself  from  further  disgrace  by  sending  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  which  the  King  was  compelled  to  accept.  A  successor — 
or  rather  a  warming-pan  —  was  found  for  him  in  the  person  of 
Sir  David  Dundas,  an  unlucky  veteran  who  had  long  been  his 
devoted  follower,  and  who.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  tells  us,  was 
entrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the  British  army — much 
against  the  will  of  the  Ministry — not  because  anybody  conceived 
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that  he  was  fit  for  the  important  charge,  but  solely  and  entirely 
because  it  was  known  that  he  was  so  complaisant  and  so  infirm 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  vacate  it  whenever  the  public  mind 
was  sufficiently  calmed  to  allow  the  Duke  to  return  in  safety 
to  the  Iloi^e  Guards.  And  this  at  a  moment  when  Bonaparte 
was  thundering  at  our  gates,  when  the  gigantic  Walcheren 
failure  was  impending,  and  when  we  were  about  to  enter  upon 
the  Peninsular  Avar  I 

The  revelations  now  made  respecting  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Mrs.  Clarke,  are  strongly  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  writer  of  contemi^rary  histor}’.  Sir  A.  Alison 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  Duke  Avas  an  innocent  man, 
sacrificed  *  to  the  ambition  of  selfish  faction  and  the  fury  of 

*  misguided  zeal ;  *  and  quotes  in  corroboration  of  his  views  a 
paragraph  from  a  complimentary  letter,  addressed  in  1811,  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  Portugal,  to  the  Duke  of  York’s 
military  secretary  in  London,  congratulating  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  and  the  army  on  his  re-instatement  in  ofifice ;  and  speaking 
of  it  as  *  a  matter  of  justice  to  him  and  of  benefit  to  the  public 

*  service.’  Sir  Archibald  also  points  out  how  much  harm  the 
blind  rage  of  Romilly,  Wilberforce,  Lord  H.  Petty,  and  other 
political  desperadoes  of  the  same  kidney  Avrought  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  in  1809,  by  expelling  from  it  a  public-spirited  prince  whose 
judicious  reforms  and  practical  improvements  had  made  the  army 
Avhat  it  Avas,  and  by  placing  it  in  *  new  and  inexperienced 

*  hands.’  We  are  now  afforded  an  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  really  believed  in  the  Duke’s 
innocence  or  not ;  and  if  he  did  not,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  His  Royal  Highness’s  re-instatement  could  be  considered 
as  *  a  matter  of  justice  to  him.’  That  he  was  an  abler  ad¬ 
ministrator  than  *  costive  old  DaArid,’  as  Sir  Arthur  contemp¬ 
tuously  calls  his  successor,  may  readily  be  conceded ;  but  that 
Sir  Arcliibald  has  been  happy  in  applying  to  Sir  DaArid  the 
epithets  of  ‘  new  and  inexperienced,’  admits  of  dispute.  In  a 
letter  from  ]Mr.  Fremantle  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
dated  24th  March,  1809,  we  find,  *  The  change  of  the  Com- 

*  mander-in-Chief  is  limited  to  the  person  himself;  all  the 

*  staff  remains,  and  1  uuderstand  nothing  is  to  be  moved  or 

*  altered  either  in  the  establishment  or  the  system.’ 

Early  in  April  1809,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  resigned  his 
Irish  oflSce  and  prepared  to  leave  England  to  assume  the  chief 
command  of  the  British  Army  in  Portugal.  Those  who  are 
conversant  with  his  despatches  Avill  easily  recall  to  mind  that 
the  deplorable  accounts  of  the  condition  and  discipline  of  the 
army  contained  in  his  letters  to  Lord  Castlereagh  from 
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Abrantes,  a  very  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  sadly  belied  the  ornate  picture  which  he  had  drawn 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  surpassing  qualities  of  tlic 
officers  and  troops  which  had  enjoyed  the  supreme  advantage 
of  being  formed  by  the  late  Commander-in-Chief.  Thus, 
having  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  22nd  April,  the  late  Irish  Se¬ 
cretary  writes  to  Lord  Castlereagh  from  Coimbra  on  the  1st 
May : — 

‘  The  army  behave  terribly  ill.  They  are  a  rabble  who  cannot 
bear  success  any  more  than  Sir  John  Moore’s  army  could  bear  failure. 
I  am  endeavouring  to  tame  them,  but  if  I  should  not  succeed  I  must 
make  an  official  complaint  of  them  and  send  one  or  two  corps  home 
in  disgrace.  They  plunder  in  all  directions.’ 

And  again,  six  weeks  later,  from  Abrantcs  (June  17  th):  — 

‘  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  omit  to  draw  your  attention  again  to 
the  state  of  discipline  of  the  army,  which  is  a  subject  of  serious 
concern  to  me,  and  well  deserves  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty’s 
Ministers.’ 

That  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  should  have  succeeded  in  working 
this  rude  and  raw  material  into  an  excellent  army  —  as  the 
Peninsular  war  wore  on  —  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  his 
surpassing  military  genius ;  where  he  was,  during  the  next  five 
years,  there  was,  idinost  invariably,  success  and  victory ;  else¬ 
where, —  at  Walcleren,  at  Tarragona,  in  America,  —  the  Bri¬ 
tish  arms  fared  little  better  than  they  had  done  any  time  during 
the  preceding  quarter  of  a  century :  but  what  can  we  say  or 
think  of  his  evidence  on  the  Duke  of  York’s  trial,  when  we 
read,  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  his  jeremiads  from  Coimbra 
and  Abrantes? 
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^HE  work  before  us  has  reached  the  extent  of  four  volumes, 
and  two  more,  apparently,  will  be  required  to  complete  it. 
It  will  embrace  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Roman 
world  during  the  century  which  stands,  at  least  in  its  most 
important  aspect,  at  the  commencement  of  modern  times,  and 
must  always  retain  a  corresponding  interest  to  the  student  of 
theology  and  of  politics.  It  will  be  evident  from  the  bulk  to 
which  M.  de  Broglie’s  labours  have  swelled,  that  he  proposes  to 
treat  this  great  subject  fully  and  comprehensively,  and  to  render 
his  work  both  a  storehouse  of  facts,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
exhaustive  disquisition  upon  them.  Such  an  undertaking,  if 
adequately  performed,  becomes  the  heritage  not  of  one  country 
only,  Imt  of  all  civilised  people ;  and  we  shall  not  exceed  the 
limits  to  which  the  notices  of  this  journal  have  occasionally  ex¬ 
tended,  in  giving  an  account  of  a  work  which  may  be  expected 
to  take  rank  in  the  common  literature  of  Christendom. 

To  understand  and  to  portray  this  prominent  epoch  in  human 
history,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  approached  in  a  religious 
and  reverential  spirit.  The  revolutions  of  the  fourth  century 
were  the  work  of  great  ideas ;  the  conflicts  of  opinion  by  which 
they  were  animated,  were  far  stronger  than  any  that  the  world 
had  ever  before  witnessed,  and  operated,  perhaps,  through  a 
more  extended  area  than  any  similar  conflicts  at  a  later  period. 
But  these  opinions  were  stirred  up  from  the  very  depths  of  man’s 
spiritual  nature,  and  lie  beyond  the  experience  of  the  mere 
intellect.  The  dispassionate  calmness  of  the  philosopher  or 
sceptic  cannot  see  the  hand  which  beckons  the  enthusiast,  nor 
hear  the  voice  which  summons  him.  It  may  be  true,  indeed, 
that  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  the  religious  mind  which 
was  wholly  free  from  the  illusions  of  sectarianism,  and  we 
may  be  content  to  meet  with  a  historian  of  the  Church  and 
Empire,  who  believes  in  the  Church  as  a  divine  institution, 
without  cavilling  at  tlie  peculiar  limitation  he  puts  upon  it,  or 
the  system  under  the  trammels  of  which  he  has  chosen  to  place 
himself.  The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  declares  himself 
a  Romanist,  and  his  writings  sufficiently  evince  the  sincerity  of 
his  profession.  He  shows  in  the  plainest  manner  the  colours 
under  which  he  sails ;  he  has  submitted  such  parts  at  least  of 
his  work  as  treat  of  theological  topics,  to  the  inspection  of 
ecclesiastical  authority. 
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‘  I  need  hardly  add  that  as  a  layman,  and  no  professed  theologian, 

I  have  taken  care,  whenever  I  have  been  obliged,  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  history,  to  treat  of  points  which  touch  on  our  sacred 
dogmas,  to  subject  my  work  to  the  examination  of  competent  autho¬ 
rities.  If,  however,  on  topics  naturally  so  foreign  to  my  studies,  any 
error  has  escaped  me,  it  is  assuredly  involuntary,  and  shall  be  re¬ 
tracted  as  soon  as  discovered.  I  have  not  studied  the  history  of  the 
Church  to  be  ignorant  of  the  first  duty  of  every  believer.’  (P.  xiv.) 

Such  words  as  these,  standing,  as  they  ought,  in  the  preface 
to  M.  de  Broglie’s  history,  put  us  at  once  on  our  guard,  and 
allow  us  to  feel  at  ease  with  our  author.  We  regard  him,  not 
as  an  individual  inquirer,  but  as  the  exponent  of  a  system ;  he 
is  the  representative  of  a  sect,  and  reflects  the  views  implicitly 
entertained  by  the  mass  of  his  co-religionists.  Mr.  Emerson 
says,  with  elaborate  irony,  that  when  we  meet  a  bishop  in 
conversation  at  the  dinner-table,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  ask  him  to  take  wine.  We  may  leave  the  dignitaries  of  our 
own  communion  to  protest,  if  they  will,  against  the  application 
to  themselves  of  such  contemptuous  courtesy ;  but  M.  de  Broglie, 
by  this  avowal,  has  fairly  withdrawn  himself  from  the  lists  of 
controversy,  and  we  shall,  for  our  own  part,  abstain  from 
breaking  a  lancc  with  a  champion  who  fights  behind  a  crowd,  if 
we  may  not  rather  say,  behind  a  cloud  of  polemics.  It  will  be 
readily  understood,  that  throughout  the  history  of  the  fourth 
century  there  are  innumerable  questions  not  of  inference  only 
but  of  fact,  and  especially  of  the  authority  of  documents,  upon 
which  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  nineteenth  are  still 
irreconcileably  at  variance ;  and  we  may  smile  at  the  simplicity 
or  the  guile  with  which  a  true  son  of  the  Papacy  silently  takes 
his  ground  respecting  them,  but  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to 
discuss  them.  We  are  thankful,  once  for  all,  for  the  religious 
point  of  view  from  which  our  author  regards  the  general  sui^ect, 
which  seems  essential  to  its  right  comprehension,  and  we  are 
pleased  with  the  impression  he  leaves  on  us  of  liberality  and 
intelligence,  wherever  he  is  free  to  exhibit  them.  We  only 
regret  that  the  position  assumed  by  a  Romish  layman  cannot 
always  consist  with  real  force  of  character,  with  strong  and 
clear  conceptions,  or  with  vigorous  and  uncompromising  logic. 

The  execution  of  the  history  before  us  is  neatly  finished, 
though  with  some  deficiency,  as  might  be  expected,  in  energy 
and  spirit.  It  is  a  polished  rhetorical  exercitation,  rather  than 
a  genuine  portraiture  of  men  and  things  as  impressed  on  the 
visual  oigans  of  the  imagination.  There  is,  inde^,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  no  want  of  fairness  in  the  representation  of  individuals. 
Constantine  is  described  w’ith  that  blending  of  good  and  evil 
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impulses,  of  superstitious  faith  and  licentious  practice,  of 
Christian  aspirations  and  Heathen  pre-occupations,  which 
marked  the  man  himself,  and  not  less  clearly  marked  the  age 
in  which  he  played  the  most  conspicuous  and  representative 
part.  There  is  an  elaborate  minuteness  also  in  the  portrai¬ 
ture  of  Julian,  without  any  undue  attempt  to  blacken  the 
apostate,  the  real  likeness  of  whose  character  our  author 
evidently  feels  to  be  best  exhibited  by  a  simple  recital  of  the 
progress  hour  by  hour,  of  his  brief  and  feverish  career. 
Athanasius,  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  i)ersonage  of  the 
century,  receives  in  these  pages  the  high  encomiums  he  con¬ 
spicuously  merits;  but  if  M.  de  Broglie  is  too  blind  to  the 
obstinacy  and  impassioned  violence  of  the  great  ecclesiastic’s 
character,  he  makes  at  least  no  attempt  to  exalt  him,  in  any  but 
a  conventional  sense,  into  a  saint  or  demigod.  We  arc  not  sure, 
indeed,  how  far  this  moderation  of  tone  may  arise  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  writer’s  imaginative  powers ;  for  in  none  of 
these  delineations  does  M.  de  Broglie  rise,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to 
a  full  conception  of  the  real  significance  of  his  subjects,  as 
exponents  of  the  conflicting  ideas  of  their  age,  backed  in  every 
case  by  the  moral  and  material  forces  of  millions  of  their 
contemporaries. 

We  must  notice  also  another  indication  of  weakness  in  the 
historical  style  our  author  embraces.  The  domain  of  ancient 
history  is  contested  at  the  present  time,  by  two  opposite  schools 
of  writers.  The  one  is  the  critical,  which  weighs  the  value  of 
existing  records,  questioning  everything,  rejecting  a  great 
deal,  abandoning  without  scruple  facts  and  theories  which  have 
passed  current  for  centuries,  reducing  in  many  cases  the  narrative 
of  events  to  a  vapid  residue  of  mere  general  results.  Niebuhr, 
indeed,  the  leader  of  this  school,  is  himself  to  ^e  distinguished 
from  his  followers  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  aevoted  himself 
to  a  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  histories,  which  he  had 
eviscerated  of  all  their  facts ;  but  he  has  been  followed  by  many 
writers,  less  imaginative  but  more  logical,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  his  own,  who  have  taught  us  to  occupy  a  position  of 
reserve  towards  almost  all  our  accredited  authorities,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  helpless  ignorance  on  many  points  on  which  our 
fathers  were  most  tranquilly  secure.  We  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  Grote,  Thirlwall,  or  Lewis,  would  make  a 
terrible  abridgment  of  the  received  ‘history’  of  the  fourth 
century ;  they  would  insist  that  our  account  of  the  Arian 
controversy  is  derived  wholly  from  the  exparte  statements  of 
the  great  antagonist  of  Arius,  either  directly,  or  through  the 
later  church-historians  relying  implicitly  upon  him ;  while  the 
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politics^  career  of  Constantine,  reflected  chiefly  from  the  pages 
of  panegyrists  or  enemies,  is  described  for  us  by  no  man  of 
any  pretensions  at  the  same  time  to  fairness  and  capacity. 

But  there  is  another  school,  which  finds  generally  more  favour 
with  the  French ;  that  which  accepts  all  the  statements  of  all 
professed  authorities  without  question,  and  with  hardly  an 
attempt  to  discriminate  their  respective  values;  which  goes 
farther,  and  embraces  eagerly  every  random  assertion  or  anecdote 
floating  on  the  literature  of  the  age,  pressing  into  its  service 
every  scrap  of  pretended  information  which  can  help  to  eke  out 
its  scanty  materials,  and  vamp  up  a  passable  picture  of  the 
times  for  the  amusement  of  indolent  curiosity.  Of  such  a  school 
in  Roman  historj’  is  the  *  Histoire  d’Horace  ’  of  the  ingenious 
Walckenaer,  in  which  wc  seem  to  detect  the  author  laughing 
at  us  in  his  sleeve,  and  the  ‘  Cesars  ’  of  Count  Champagny  ;  and 
we  must  class  under  the  same  category,  works  far  superior  in 
our  judgment  to  either  of  these,  the  Gaulish  histories  of  Amedee 
Thierry.  And  such,  it  must  be  added,  is  the  plan  of  M.  de 
Broglie,  who  has  sedulously  collected  all  the  presumed  authorities 
for  his  period,  but  exercis^  little  discrimination  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  them,  seeming  rather  to  plume  himself  on  the  neatness 
with  which  he  pieces  his  structure,  than  on  the  soundness  of  the 
materials  he  employs. 

To  a  writer  who  approaches  his  work  in  this  spirit,  the 
history  of  the  fourth  century  must  be  peculiarly  attractive, 
from  the  singular  abundance  and  variety  of  its  materials,  in 
which  respect  it  is  rivalled  by  no  other  period  in  antiquity. 
We  possess  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  four  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tories  of  the  time,  composed  by  contemporaries,  or  very  nearly 
such ;  namely,  those  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  The- 
odoret,  together  with  the  more  fragmentary  notices  of  Rufinus 
and  Nicephorus.  To  these  are  to  added  the  secular  histories 
of  Zonaras  and  Orosius,  Christians ;  of  Zosimus,  a  bitter,  and 
Ammianus,  a  moderate  and  perhaps  temporising  pagan.  We 
have  also  the  fierce  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lactantius,  on  the 
*  Deaths  of  the  Persecutors,’  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pamphlets, 
not  less  virulent,  of  Julian,  with  the  letters  of  Libanius,  on  the 
other.  Nor  are  the  professed  panegyrists  of  the  emperor,  three 
or  four  in  number,  wholly  without  value  to  the  student  of  his¬ 
tory,  while  the  authority  of  the  imperial  codes  on  the  various 
subjects  on  which  they  throw  light,  is  of  course  unimpeachable. 
But  more  important,  no  doubt,  than  any  of  these,  are  the  pole¬ 
mical  treatises  of  the  great  Athanasius,  which  supply  a  running 
commentary  from  the  hand  of  a  spectator  and  an  actor,  on  many 
of  the  most  prominent  political  events  of  the  period. 
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The  church  histories  above  referred  to  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  general  fumess  and  moderation  ;  when  Eusebius,  an 
avowed  friend  and  client  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  addresses 
himself  to  the  biography  of  his  patron,  he  has  the  candour  to 
warn  the  reader  that  he  is  to  look  for  a  panegyric,  and  not  for  an 
unbiassed  narrative  of  events.  But  we  have  less  reliance  on  the 
judgment  and  ability  of  these  writers,  and  suspect  that  they 
were  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
whose  triumph  they  celebrated ;  while  in  relating  the  great 
struggle  of  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  they  were  prob^ly  awed  by 
the  impressive  character  of  Athanasius.  Both  these  historians, 
and  Athanasius  himself,  must  suffer  in  our  estimation  of  their 
historical  value,  from  their  proneness  to  believe  in  miracles  and 
to  exalt  the  most  fantastic  extravagances  of  asceticism.  The 
monstrous  legend  of  St.  Anthony  is  enshrined  in  the  pages  of 
the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  distrust  in  the  good  faith,  in  matters  of  fact,  of  an  author 
who  professes  to  credit  the  visions,  recorded  by  himself  or 
others,  of  that  prince  of  fanatics.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
while  we  are  thus  rich  in  authorities  for  the  side  of  orthodoxy, 
at  first,  or  at  least  at  second  hand,  time  and  ])er8ecution  have 
combined  to  make  a  clear  sweep  of  the  publications  of  their 
opponents;  a  few  scattered  notices  from  the  Arian  historian, 
Philostorgius,  selected  by  their  enemies,  are  all  that  remain  to 
us  of  the  productions  of  the  heretics  who  defended  themselves 
with  voice  and  pen  for  fifty  years,  perverted  more  than  one 
emperor,  and  seduced  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  most 
Christian  provinces  of  the  West 

If,  however,  we  have  reason  for  caution  in  the  use  of  our 
Christian  histories,  we  find  still  more  cause  to  distrust  the 
pagan.  Zosimus  is  bitter  and  fanatical ;  Julian  can  hardly 
have  spoken  fairly  of  the  men  whom  he  did  not  refrain 
from  cruelly  maltreating.  The  panegyrists  deliberately  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  progress  of  the  new  faith,  and  try  to  imagine 
themselves  still  living  in  a  moral  atmosphere  which  had  long 
been  dissipated  around  them.  The  poet  Claudian  supplies  a 
curious  instance  of  a  habit,  not  perhaps  uncommon  at  the  time, 
or  at  other  times  of  fluctuating  opinion,  of  dbguising  an  indolent 
yearning  for  the  old  superstitions,  under  vague  and  inconclusive 
generalities.  Such  abstract  divinities  as  Rome,  Discord,  and 
'  Bellona  might  serve  to  symbolise  Olympus  to  the  remnant  of 
orthodox  pagans,  while  they  were  too  vapid  and  unsubstantial 
to  give  serious  offence  to  the  staunchest  foes  of  idolatry. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  history  of  the  age  is  derived 
from  a  still  more  questionable  source,  namely  f>oai  the  ancient 
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ii)artyrol<^ies.  The  competent  theologians  to  whom  M.  dc 
Broglie  has  submitted  his  faith  and  his  manuscript,  have  not 
suffered  him  to  withhold  his  assent,  or  refrain  from  reference  to 
any  one  of  these  wretched  impostures ;  and  he  seems,  unfortu> 
nately,  only  too  willing  to  admit  into  his  sober  text  episodes, 
of  the  truth  of  which  he  cannot  really  expect  to  persuade  us. 
It  was,  we  would  fain  believe,  a  relief  to  the  author,  as  it  will 
surely  be  to  every  judicious  reader,  to  turn  from  these  paltry 
impertinences  to  the  genuine  records  of  Roman  legislation, 
which  preserve  the  real  lineaments  of  the  age  in  colours  which 
cannot  deceive  us.  M.  de  Broglie  has  understood  the  duty 
of  employing  these  resources  also,  and  they  have  materially 
assisted  him  to  give  a  general  view  of  society  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  which  forms  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  his  book. 

The  Theodosian  Code  contains  the  best  evidence  we  possess  of 
the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  true  religion  upon  the  manners 
and  sentiments  of  antiquity.  We  turn  to  it  for  consolation 
and  we  are  not  disappointed.  While  the  men  who  stand  out 
most  prominently  in  social  and  political  warfare,  whether  priests, 
philosophers,  or  emperors,  seem  too  often  to  differ  but  little 
from  one  another,  be  they  Christians  or  pagans,  in  their  moral 
character,  we  can  trace  in  the  legislation  of  the  period  the 
strong  under  current  of  purity  and  humanity  Avhich  sets  in  with 
the  authoritative  promulgation  of  the  law  of  love  and  godliness. 
The  sternness,  indeed,  of  imperial  justice  is  but  little  relaxed ; 
steel  and  fire  succeed  to  the  bitter  exposure  on  the  cross ;  but 
the  objects  against  which  they  are  directed  are  at  least  more 
legitimate.  Christianity  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  preventing  crimes  against  society  by  repressing  sins  of 
the  heart,  sins  against  God  and  against  a  man’s  own  moral 
nature. 

Having  thus  surrendered  the  right  of  discriminating  betAveen 
the  authorities  before  him,  all  that  remains  for  M.  de  Broglie 
is  to  accept  them  in  the  mass,  and  exercise  his  ingenuity  in 

Jutting  them  together  in  an  harmonious  and  interesting  story. 

n  this  object  he  has  had  the  success,  perhaps  more  than  the 
usual  success,  of  his  countrymen  generally.  In  lucidity  of 
arrangement,  in  the  felicity  of  his  combinations,  in  terseness  of 
language,  and  brilliancy  of  remark,  he  is  not  inferior  to  some  of 
his  greatest  rivals.  The  disposition  indeed  to  confound  the 
history  with  the  essay  is  common  to  him  with  many  other 
French  writers  of  his  class.  Accordingly  he  qualifies  his  work 
with  the  title  of  *  the  Church  and  the  Empire  ’ ;  implying  a 
picture  of  the  age  rather  than  a  narrative  of  events.  He  thus 
relieves  himself  from  the  duty  of  strictly  following  the  sequence 
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of  events,  and  assumes  the  licenee  of  grouping  the  personages 
of  his  drama  so  as  to  produce  the  most  striking  and  interest¬ 
ing  effects.  He  excuses  beforehand  the  rhetorical  artifice  by 
which  he  divides  his  subject  into  a  succession  of  brilliant  chapters, 
each  having  a  unity  and  interest  of  its  own.  He  thus  prepares 
IIS  also  for  the  comparisons  or  contrasts  he  may  think  fit  to 
draw  with  modem  times  and  circumstances,  from  which  he 
cannot  abstract  his  mind  while  poring  over  the  records  of  the 
ancient  world.  He  can  at  any  moment  fly  away  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  Paris,  from  councils  to  concordats,  from  Athanasius  to 
Bossuet.  Not,  however,  that  our  author  indulges  in  an  extra¬ 
vagant  use  of  this  licence.  He  points  a  moral  to  his  history  in 
his  preface,  but  he  does  not  often  refer  to  it  in  the  subsequent 
pages  of  his  work.  He  imagines  there  is  something  in  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  in  France  at  this  moment  nearly 
])amllel  to  those  which  existed  in  the  Homan  Empire  in  the 
fourth  eentury,  and  hopes  that  the  views  he  brings  forward  may 
help  to  throw  light  upon  the  contests  and  prejudices  now  at 
work  in  society  around  him.  We  can  understand  the  anxiety 
of  an  intelligent  Frenchman  to  find  analogies  in  the  past  for  the 
anxieties  and  perplexities  of  modem  politics  and  theology,  and 
regard  with  indulgence  the  fanciful  similitude  he  thus  lightly 
adumbrates :  — 

‘  It  would  be  vain  to  dissemble  that  the  idea  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  was  suggested  to  me  by  reverting  to  the  present  state  of 
society  in  France,  and  to  the  part  which  religious  ideas  are  playing, 
or  perhaps  might  play  there.  Not  assuredly  that  I  desire,  by  an 
<;xaggeratcd  and  morose  estimate  of  my  contemporaries’  failings,  to 
liken  the  France  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  fourth.  France,  as  I  truly  hope,  in  spite  of  her  moral  disorders, 
is  not  a  society  in  decay  ;  nor  is  French  civilisation  a  pagan  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Such  a  comparison  then  would  fail  in  two  principal  points. 
But  the  present  state  of  French  laws  and  manners  dates  notwith¬ 
standing  from  a  memorable  epoch  ;  when  our  country,  under  the 
influence  of  a  seductive  philosophy  endeavoured  to  break  with  the 
ancient  religion  of  her  fathers.  Though  in  fact  she  remained  much 
more  Christian  than  she  imagined,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  in  her 
power  to  efiace  eighteen  centuries  of  evangelical  education,  France 
everywhere  obliterated  from  her  institutions  and  monuments  the 
blazonry  and  stamp  of  Christianity.  She  made  herself,  as  far  as- 
in  her  lay,  a  nation  exclusively  philosophical.  Accordingly  when,  at 
a  later  period,  the  experience  acquired  at  the  cruel  price  of  public 
misfortunes,  and  the  revived  taste  for  order,  brought  Frenchmen 
again  under  those  religious  influences  which  they  had  so  lightly 
despised,  the  Church  found  herself  confronted  by  manners  she  had 
not  directly  inspired,  by  laws  she  had  not  dictated,  in  short,  by  an 
entire  society  to  convert.  Between  this  situation  and  that  of  the 
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Church  towards  the  Pagans  in  the  fourth  century,  there  exists,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  an  analogy,  the  points  of  resemblance  of  which  we 
must  not  exaggerate,  but  which  nevertheless  it  may  be  useful  to 
consider.  IIow  did  the  Church  of  the  first  ages  and  the  great  doctors, 
the  Church  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  of  Athanasius,  and  Augustine, 
comport  lierself  with  regard  to  the  old  Roman  society,  still  thoroughly 
imbued  with  Paganism  ?  Did  she  proceed  by  violent  destruction, 
by  wholesale  excommunication,  or  even  by  radical  changes  ?  If,  on 
the  contrary,  she  treated  with  maternal  tenderness  the  persecutors 
of  yesterday,  if  she  preserved  with  scrupulous  care  every  fragment 
of  pagan  civilisation  which  could  consist  with  Christianity,  if  she 
saved,  by  purifying  them,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  antiquity,  the 
Roman  law,  and  all  the  labours  of  the  genius  of  past  ages,  w'e  may 
hope  and  expect  from  her  a  still  more  kindly  influence  on  a  society 
which  does  not  proceed,  after  all,  from  so  vicious  a  source,  nor  ia 
sullied  by  crimes  so  atrocious.  Such  examples  are  given  us,  we 
believe,  to  moderate  the  impetuous  warmth  of  anathemas,  in  which 
Christians  too  often  indulge,  against  our  modern  society,  and  so 
familiarise  that  society  itself,  standing  as  it  does  so  much  in  need  of 
a  rule,  with  the  idea  of  submission  to  the  light  yoke  of  the  Gospel.’ 
(P.  V.) 

But  if  impressed  with  this  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
two  epochs,  the  author  had  projHjsed  originally  to  make  it  the 
ruling  idea  of  his  history,  he  acknowledges  that  in  executing  his 
task  he  has  rather  striven  to  keep  it  in  the  background,  and  to 
let  his  narrative  takes  its  coui*se  untrammelled  by  any  theory 
whatever.  He  soon  perceived  that  nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  past  than  a  systematic 
determination  to  find  or  make  a  conformity  with  the  presents 
Nor  do  we  find  that  he  has  in  fact  leant  too  much  to  any 
such  preconceived  opinions.  He  discovered  perhaps  that  the 
parallel  which  had  first  occuiTed  to  him  would  bear  but  a 
slight  weight  of  pressure.  No  comparison  could  be  sus¬ 
tained  between  the  ancient  and  multiform  traditions  of  heathen 
superstition,  discarded  by  the  intelligent,  but  retained  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  heart  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  and  the 
sharp  shrewd  logical  scepticism  of  the  French  revolutionists,  the 
offspring  of  a  shallow  and  restless  intellectual  movement,  and 
itself  a  reaction  from  the  stolid  formalism  of  the  popular  creed. 
Nor  was  there  much  similarity  between  the  circumstances  under 
which  Christianity  has  been  required  to  combat  these  two  enemies 
at  an  interval  of  1500  years.  The  one,  though  shaken  to  its 
centre  by  the  progress  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  still  maintained 
itself  by  the  force  of  old  recollections,  and  the  pride  of  ancient 
triumphs ;  the  other  plumed  itself  chiefly  on  its  novelty,  and 
professing  itself  the  child  of  the  epoch,  was  in  fact  the  growth  of 
only  a  single  generation.  Nor  can  we  allow  our  author  to  assume 
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without  a  protest,  the  identity  of  the  Nicenc  theology  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  or  Antioch,  with  the  ultramontanist  popery  of  Paris 
at  the  present  day. 

Among  the  many  noble  recollections  of  their  own  histoi'y 
which  modem  Frenchmen  have  allowed  themselves  to  repu¬ 
diate,  none  perhaps  is  more  really  worthy  of  their  pious  regard 
than  that  of  the  Gallican  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
which,  besides  the  spirited  attitude  of  rational  freedom  which 
it  assumed  towards  both  the  Monarchy  and  the  Papacy,  is 
remarkable  for  the  success  with  which  it  really  moulded  itself 
to  the  pattern  of  Christianity  in  the  fourth.  Protestants  may 
admit  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  Nicene  Church  in  form, 
sentiments,  and  practice;  and  regret  that  they  were  too 
fmthfully  imitated  by  the  Gallicans  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. : 
nevertheless  our  Anglican  clergy  at  least  must  allow  that  the 
principles  on  which  our  neighbours’  *  liberties  ’  were  founded  by 
Bossuet  and  other  gallant  champions,  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  Elizabethan  Reformation,  and  very  nearly  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  common  platform  for  the  alliance  of  the  two 
national  churches.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  divines  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  the  preachers  at  the  court  of  the  Great 
Monarch,  formed  their  style  on  the  Chrysostoms  and  Gregories 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  most  modern  students  of  the  art  of 
preaching  w'ill  allow  that  they  surpassed  their  brilliant  originals. 
Bossuet,  as  the  staunch  defender  of  Gallican  orthodoxy,  may  be 
compared  in  eloquence,  in  zeal,  and  still  more  closely,  in  re¬ 
lentless  logic,  to  the  illustrious  Athanasius;  nor  shall  we 
complain  of  the  partiality  of  his  countrymen  if  they  place  him, 
as  a  reasoner  and  an  oiator,  on  even  the  higher  pedestal  of  the 
two.  In  Fenelon  they  may  boast  an  ecclesiastic  of  another 
order  of  merit,  with  whose  virtues  the  Nicene  Church  can 
scarcely  venture  to  compare  the  mild  wisdom,  and  at  last  fatal 
moderation,  of  the  gentle  Hosius.  Nor  can  the  heretics  of  the 
earlier  period  produce  any  names  to  compete  with  the  lights  of 
Jansenism,  Arnauld  and  Pascal.  The  Abb4  Fleury  was 
honourable  and  unambitious,  a  pleasing  exception  to  the  common 
nm  of  confessors  of  the  royal  palace  ;  but  we  must  look  to  our 
own  Burnet  for  the  nearest  parallel,  as  a  politician  and  a  man  of 
letters,  to  the  historian  of  the  early  church,  the  biographer  of 
Constantine,  the  keejier  of  the  imperial  conscience,  the  latitudi- 
narian  divine,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.  The  Gallican  Church  had, 
moreover,  like  its  predecessor,  the  task  of  reconstructing  the 
alliance  of  Church  and  State,  suspended  by  theological  dissen¬ 
sions  for  almost  a  century ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
claims  of  the  secular  power  on  all  Christian  institutions,  and 
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abatement  of  the  highest  spiritual  pretensions,  was  the  same 
price  which  the  Nicene  divines  were  fmrly  called  to  pay  for  this 
just  and  salutary  arrangement.  Even  the  position  of  the 
Christian  establishment  under  Constantine  in  respect  to  the 
discomfited  Pagans,  presents  an  analogy  to  that  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  Catholics  towards  the  Huguenots;  and  the  use  it  made 
of  its  influence  with  the  state  by  whetting  the  temporal  sword 
from  time  to  time  against  its  fallen  adversary,  may  suggest  re¬ 
collections  of  the  dragonades  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  But  we  too  are  not  wholly  strangers  to  the  harsh 
domination  of  victorious  ecclesiastics,  and  whatever  were  its 
faults  in  teaching  and  temper,  we  may  reasonably  regret  the 
downfal  of  the  Galilean  Church,  which  Louis  himself  in  the 
capricious  jealousy  of  his  latter  years,  or  for  the  momentary 
advantage  of  a  political  alliance,  sacrificed  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
We  regret  ourselves,  and  are  only  sorry  that  so  few  Frenchmen 
appear  to  share  our  regret,  that  he  should  have  destroyed  thereby 
the  best  safeguard  of  rational  piety  among  his  people,  and  the 
surest  defence  of  his  own  throne.  The  modern  establishment 
in  France  has  repudiated  all  the  elements  of  greatness  which 
constitute  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
the  comparison  which  M.  de  Broglie  would  institute  between 
them  seems  to  us  to  fail  in  every  outwai'd  and  inward  charac¬ 
teristic.  « 

But  the  investigation  of  such  historical  parallels  is  but  child’s 
play  at  best.  The  circumstances  of  the  first  political  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  must  be  regarded  as  peculiar  in  every 
essential  particular.  The  conditions  of  society  under  which  it 
occurred  were  new  to  the  world  at  the  time,  and  have  never 
been  repeated  again.  The  supplanting  of  one  entire  system  of 
religious  ideas  by  another,  at  an  epoch  of  high  intelligence  and 
civilisation,  is  an  unique  event  in  human  history.  The  ‘  solution 
‘  of  continuity  ’  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  that  nation  conter¬ 
minous  with  the  limits  of  the  civilised  world,  which  it  involves, 
may  fairly  determine  to  this  epoch,  among  many  that  have 
contended  for  the  honour,  the  close  of  ancient  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  modern  history :  — 

‘  Un  grand  destin  commence,  un  grand  destin  s’acheve.’ 

It  is  only  with  great  and  important  modifications,  in  almost 
every  case,  that  we  can  apply  the  lessons  of  the  times  that  went 
before,  to  those  that  have  succeeded  them.  We  may  observe,  for 
instance,  not  without  a  bearing,  as  will  presently  appear,  on  the 
subject  before  us,  that  the  warnings  we  are  accustomed  to  draw 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  and  the  rise  of  despotism  in 
Rome,  are  rendered  essentially  nugatory  by  the  difference  in  the 
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social  condition  of  the  two  epochs.  We  do  not  suflScicntly  realise 
the  existence  in  ancient  Home  of  an  ascendant  class  domineering, 
as  masters  of  slaves,  and  again,  ns  rulers  of  conquered  subjects, 
over  the  great  mosses  of  mankind.  Octavius  overthrew  one 
close  oligarchy ;  but  he  Avas  himself  the  instrument  or  represen¬ 
tative  of  another,  larger  indeed,  than  the  first,  but  still  very 
limited  in  number,  and  specially  endowed,  as  compared  with 
the  whole  population  of  the  empire.  The  conqueror  of  the 
senate  replaced  the  tyranny  of  a  privileged  class  of  a  few 
hundreds,  by  that  of  another  privileged  class  of  a  few  hundred 
thousands;  and  though  at  !^mc,  and  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  the  imperial  autocracy,  the  emperor  was  enabled,  by 
the  support  of  this  class,  to  control  his  nobles,  and  make  havoc 
of  the  treasures  of  all  his  other  subjects,  still  the  most  important 
effect  of  the  Caesarean  usurpation  was  its  replacing  the  sway  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy  in  the  provinces  by  that  of  the  Roman 
commons.  The  citizens  of  Rome  and  Italy,  the  knights,  freed- 
men,  and  proletaircs,  who  kept  Augustus  and  Nero  on  the 
throne,  were  not  the  true  democracy  of  the  empire,  such  as  the 
seven  millions  of  electors  who  have  voted  for  despotism  in  modern 
France.  We  might  rather  compare  this  change  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Rome  with  our  recent  arrangements  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India ;  by  which  an  Anglo-Indian  aristocracy  of  a  few 
hundred  families  has  been  forced  to  share  the  patronage  of 
that  vast  empire  with  the  middle  classes  of  this  country,  gene¬ 
rally,  which  had  been  practically  excluded  from  it.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  Rome,  —  the  Gauls,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Africans, — 
had  no  more  voice  in  the  transfer  of  authority  from  one  class  to 
another  than  the  natives  of  Bengal  and  the  Carnatic. 

The  imperial  government  thus  constituted  was  constrained, 
by  the  condition  of  its  own  constitution,  to  effect  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  social  revolutions  on  record;  in  the  gradual 
admission  of  this  mass  of  subject  races  to  an  equal  status  with 
the  original  ruling  class.  On  a  smaller  scale,  such  emancipa¬ 
tions  have  not  been  uncommon  at  all  periods ;  they  constitute, 
in  fact,  a  political  law;  but  the  pro{)ortions  this  revolution 
assumed  in  the  Roman  Empire  remove  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
modem  comparison.  The  Spaniards  resisted  and  refused  it  in 
America ;  we  do  not  contemplate  it  in  Hindustan.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  themselves  would  have  shrunk  appalled  from  it,  but  for 
the  modification  which  attended  it  in  their  case  from  their 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  slavery.  After  all,  when  the 
whole  of  the  free  subjects  of  Rome  had  been  amalgamated,  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  with  the  genuine  Romans,  there  still 
remained  an  aristocracy  of  freemen  lording  it  over  a  democracy. 
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probably  not  inferior  to  it  in  numbers,  of  slaves.  But  this  dis¬ 
tinction  itself,  this  last  remnant  of  the  old  class-opposition,  which 
kept  the  balance  of  the  ancient  governments,  was  graduall}',  and 
for  the  most  part  silently,  vanishing.  The  ancient  world  was 
little  aware  of  the  progress  of  the  social  revolution  by  which  it 
was  about  to  perish.  Neither  the  history  nor  the  legislation  of 
the  period  bears  any  distinct  traces  of  it.  But  suddenly  the 
world  woke  up,  as  it  were,  and  found  that  slavery  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist,  and  mankind  were  again  equaL  The  pncdial 
bondmen,  of  whom  the  great  mass  of  the  servile  population 
consisted;  the  class  which  had  been  for  ages  almost  the  sole 
cultivators  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  other  districts,  the  most 
civilised  in  the  empire,  had  been  supplanted  by  the  coloni,  serfs 
with  a  sort  of  tenant-right,  and  therewith  possessed  of  the 
most  essential  elements  of  freedom.  The  decrease  of  wealth, 
and  the  cessation  of  successful  wars,  had  stopped  the  supply  of 
servile  labour,  and  probably  before  the  establishment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  slaves,  confined  principally  to  the  households  of  the 
wealthy,  had  dwindled  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
population.  The  distinction  of  the  ancient  jurists,  who  divided 
the  civilised  or  Roman  world  into  citizens,  foreigners,  and 
slaves,  had  become  almost  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Constantine. 
The  subjects  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor  were  now,  for  the 
most  part,  of  one  race  and  origin  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

This  great  social  revolution,  so  important  for  the  acceptance 
and  establishment  of  the  equal  law  of  Christianity,  had  been 
long  preparing ;  but,  alien  as  it  was  from  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  the  Romans  especially,  it  was  assisted  by  the 
circumstance  that  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  the 
throne  was  almost  uniformly  occupied  by  men  of  foreign  birth, 
unswayed  by  Roman  prejudices.  Latterly,  indeed,  the  military 
chiefs  whom  the  senate  recognised  as  emperors,  were  generally 
adventurers  of  the  meanest  origin,  animated  in  many  instances 
by  feelings  of  direct  hostility  to  the  ancient  families,  and  old 
caste-sentiments  of  their  capital.  Spaniards,  Africans,  Thra¬ 
cians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  they  knew  only  to  despise  the  traditions 
of  the  nobles,  the  priesthood,  tlie  philosophers  of  the  state  in 
which  they  were  themselves  intruders.  The  bursts  of  perse¬ 
cution  to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed  during  this  period, 
mark  precisely  the  exceptional  intervals  at  which  the  empire 
was  governed  from  Rome,  or  in  a  Roman  spirit.  It  is  instruc¬ 
tive  to  remark  the  different  phases  which  the  spirit  of  persecu¬ 
tion  assumed  during  the  time  of  the  Church’s  trial  and  suf¬ 
fering;  1st,  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  indicates 
the  enmity  excited  against  the  believers  by  the  malicious  mis- 
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representations  of  the  Jews,  so  that  the  Christians  were  every¬ 
where  ‘spoken  against’  as  seditious,  corrupt,  and  anti-social. 
The  Neronian  persecution,  according  to  the  common  account  of 
it,  was  the  crowning  result  of  this  original  calumny.  2nd.  The 
great  military  emperors,  martinets  in  discipline,  and  accustomed 
to  govern  the  empire  on  the  principles  of  a  camp,  regarded  the 
new  sect  as  mutinous  soldiers,  who  resisted  the  rules  of  the 
service  or  deserted  from  it,  and  hesitated  to  swear  by  the  genius 
of  their  commander,  the  patron  and  champion  of  the  state.  By 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  the  Christians  were  punished  for  insubor¬ 
dination  and  treason.  3rd.  With  Aurelius  began  the  great 
public  calamities  of  the  empire,  —  famine,  pestilence,  and  the 
onslaught  of  the  barbarians.  Rome  repented  of  her  impiety  to 
her  gods,  and  sought  to  recover  their  favour  by  returning  to 
the  ancient  ways  and  exterminating  their  revilers.  Fortunately 
for  the  Christians,  the  emperors  at  this  time  were  generally 
foreigners,  such  as  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  Alexander  the 
Syrian,  both  of  whom  protected  the  believers,  while  one  is  thought 
to  have  even  shared  their  belief ;  or  mere  soldiers,  attached  to 
their  camps,  wholly  occupied  on  the  frontiers,  and  hardly  caring 
to  visit  Rome,  which  shrank  with  horror  from  encountering 
them.  Such  were  Severus,  Maximin,  Carus,  and  Probus,  of 
whom  the  first  only  condescended  for  a  moment  to  visit  the 
Christians  with  displeasure.  Decius,  the  arch-persecutor,  was 
almost  the  only  chief  of  the  later  empire  whose  policy  was 
Roman  and  rcactionaiy.  4th.  AYhen,  in  spite  of  persecution, 
the  new  religion  had  grown  into  a  formidable  rival  of  the  old, 
and  divided  the  empire  into  hostile  factions,  the  final  attempt 
to  crush  and  exterminate  it  was  reserved  for  the  emperors  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  tried  to  regenerate  the  body 
politic  by  a  new  and  bolder  treatment.  Diocletian  himself  was 
reluctant  to  enter  upon  a  war  with  Christianity,  the  issue  ot 
which  might  seem  to  his  clearer  foresight  more  than  doubtful ; 
but  his  reluctance  was  overcome  by  the  Instances  of  his  more 
vehement  colleagues,  who  conceived  it  to  be  a  paramount  neces¬ 
sity  to  enforce  unity  of  sentiment  throughout  the  dominions 
which  they  apportioned  to  four  political  administrators.  The 
centralised  system  of  government  introduced  for  the  first  time 
by  the  joint  Caesars  and  August!,  would  seem  to  want  the 
keystone  of  the  arch,  if,  on  the  vital  question  of  religious  obe¬ 
dience,  every  subject  of  the  empire  were  free  to  serve  what 
gods  he  pleased  and  to  denounce  every  other. 

The  conspicuous  failure  of  Diocletian’s  persecution,  fierce, 
obstinate,  and  sweeping  as  it  had  been,  must  have  been  felt 
throughout  the  Roman  world  as  an  augury  of  impending 
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changes.  Men  of  ordinary  reflection  must  have  been  made 
sensible  that  the  truce  between  the  old  and  the  new  ideas  had 
been  broken  to  no  purpose ;  the  war  could  not  now  cease  till 
the  one  party  or  the  other  should  finally  succumb^  while  the 
intense  vitality  of  the  younger  faith  had  been  proved  by  the 
triumph  its  endurance  had  achieved.  No  other  conclusion  of 
the  tragedy  was  now  possible  but  the  final  victory  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  the  hands  of  some  apostate  pagan.  Constantine 
stepped  into  the  place  which  circumstances  had  already  pre¬ 
pared  for  him,  and  which  could  not  long  remain  unfilled.  He 
was  himself  the  son  of  the  only  chief  of  the  empire  who  had 
stood  aloof,  with  a  prescient  feeling,  from  the  late  battle  of 
religions ;  and  by  his  birth  in  one  province,  and  bis  breeding  in 
another,  had  never  been  brought  under  the  charm  of  Roman 
associations  In  the  capital  of  Roman  heathenism.  The  common 
religion  of  the  age  among  men  of  no  special  training  or  direc¬ 
tion,  —  and  this  was  now  the  greater  number,  —  either  in  the 
Christian  or  the  heathen  systems,  was  a  keen  apprehension  of 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  only  outward  cult 
they  paid  was  deference  to  signs  and  omens.  Constantine,  a 
man  of  strong  imagination,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  com¬ 
plete  failure  of  the  recent  attack  on  Christianity.  He  was 
startled  by  the  succession  of  fearful  and  violent  deaths  which 
had  overtaken  all  the  persecutors.  The  Christians  themselves 
naturally  made  the  most  of  this  apparent  declaration  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  their  favour,  and  impressed  it  in  sermons,  tracts,  and 
speeches  on  every  wavering  unbeliever  who  would  lend  them 
his  ears.  His  apprehensions  awakened,  his  feelings  interested, 
the  delusion  under  which  he  fancied  to  himself  the  vision  of  the 
Cross  in  heaven,  with  its  inspiriting  and  consoling  legend,  came 
opportunely  to  confirm  Constantine  in  this  previous  inclination. 
But  if  the  illustrious  convert  was  a  man  of  ardent  temperament, 
an  enthusiast,  and  even  a  fanatic,  he  combined  with  this  adust 
complexion  the  temper  of  a  shrewd  forecasting  politician ;  and 
perhaps  the  greatness  of  his  character  —  for  few  men  have 
really  deserved  better  the  name  of  great  than  he  —  was  owing 
to  the  combination  of  these  diverse  faculties,  by  which,  like  a 
conspicuous  emperor  of  our  own  day,  he  was  so  remarkably  dis¬ 
tinguished.  As  a  politician  he  could  not  fail  to  see  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  a  firmer  support  of  the  state  and  throne  than  Heathenism. 
Of  the  projjortion  of  their  respective  numbers  we  say  nothing. 
The  question  is  full  of  difficulty  from  the  apparent  conflict  of 
the  statements  regarding  it ;  but  the  new  faith  was  manifestly 
wa^ng  and  the  ancient  waning ;  the  towns  were  one  by  one 
pronouncing  unmistakably  in  favour  of  Christianity,  while 
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Paganism  was  retreating  sullenly  to  the  villages.  The  supe¬ 
rior  activity  and  vigour  of  the  believers  was  ensured  in  a 
manner  which  no  statesman  could  overlook,  by  the  moral  law 
which  restrained  from  the  grossest  vices  of  pagan  celibacy,  and 
required  them  to  accept  the  obligations  properly  entailed  by 
the  marriage  state,  and  labour  for  the  support  of  the  children 
whom  the  pagan  would  have  sacrificed  to  his  selfish  indolence 
at  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Again,  Christianity  was  united, 
Heathenism  was  broken  up  into  an  infinity  of  sects  and  per¬ 
suasions.  Christianity  was  a  system ;  Heathenism  a  bundle  of 
individual  notions.  Christianity  was  governed  by  a  hierarchy 
singularly  well  organised,  and  efficient  for  controlling  turbulence 
and  animating  resistance.  The  Church  reposed  ui)on  authority, 
on  precedents  and  tratlitions,  and  offered  to  resolve  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  schools  by  reference  to  its  primitive  decisions; 
while  Heathenism,  after  two  thousand  years  of  conflict  and  agi¬ 
tation,  was  still  tost  on  the  shoreless  ocean  of  uncertainty.  The 
light  of  human  reason  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  The 
world  was  weary  of  the  debate,  and  sighed  for  relief  in  the 
bosom  of  a  dogmatic  theology.  This  recurrence  to  authority 
in  matters  of  opinion  was  naturally  grateful  to  a  despot.  It 
had  another  claim  upon  his  favourable  regard.  The  Komau 
world,  as  we  have  intimated,  had  become  fused  at  this  moment 
into  one  homogeneous  nation.  Patricians  and  plebeians,  con¬ 
querors  and  conquered,  the  free-born  and  the  freed,  had  mingled 
in  one  undistinguished  mass ;  even  slavery  had  become  modified 
into  serfdom.  Some  new  comprehensive  principle  was  required 
to  consolidate  the  body  politic,  to  infuse  a  vital  organisation 
into  the  confused  elements  of  national  life.  Such  a  principle 
now  suddenly  presented  itself  in  the  alliance  of  the  Church  and 
the  State,  or  rather  the  fusion  of  the  Church  and  State  together 
in  one  body  of  which  the  emperor  should  himself  be  the  head. 
Augustus  indeed,  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  state  religion  ;  but  this  was  only  an  honorary 
presidency :  it  might  affect  the  imagination  of  the  citizens,  but 
it  did  not  encroach  on  the  domain  of  doctrine  and  opinion.  But 
the  alliance  offered  by  the  Church  to  the  emperor  was  the  sur¬ 
render  of  substantial  authority.  It  gave  him  the  ultimate  con¬ 
trol  of  the  organisation  by  which  the  Church  herself  controlled 
the  faith  and  practice  of  all  her  spiritual  subjects.  It  gave  the 
realms  of  air  to  him  who  was  already  master  of  earth  and 
ocean.  Not  indeed  that  this  surrender  was  direct  or  explicit. 
It  was  only  with  a  v-ague  and  imperfect  presentiment  of  its  full 
importance  that  Constantine  first  accepted  it.  But  in  some 
indistinct  way,  probably,  he  anticipated  from  the  first  the  in- 
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fluence  which  would  accrue  to  hU  sceptre  from  it ;  and  we  may 
easily  believe  that  this  anticipation  was  not  without  its  weight, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  determining  his  bias  towards  it. 

To  explmn  indeed,  to  account  for,  to  justify,  the  authority 
conceded  by  many  Christian  theorists  to  the  secular  chief  of 
the  political  body,  is  one  of  the  subtlest  problems  in  theology. 
It  lay  beyond  the  scope  of  vision  of  every  man  who  had  b^n 
bred  in  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  heathen  politics.  Hadrian 
might  talk  philosophy  in  private,  in  the  tone  of  the  master  of 
thirty  legions;  yet  even  he  never  conceived  the  possibility 
of  the  rival  sects  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  ranging  them¬ 
selves  in  solemn  session  at  the  foot  of  hb  throne,  inviting  him 
to  moderate  between  their  views  of  transcendental  verity,  and 
framing  their  decisions  and  dogmas  by  his  judgment  or  pre¬ 
judices.  Yet  such  was  the  strange  and  awful  position  into 
which  the  first  Christian  emperor  practically  stepped  almost 
from  the  moment  of  his  conversion.  We  shall  trace  with  in¬ 
terest  the  progress  by  which  he  rapidly  arrived  at  this  startling 
consummation.  But  it  is  not  true,  we  may  observe  at  once, 
that  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  an  ofiicial  machine, 
rendered  the  chiefs  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  the  slaves  of 
the  chief  of  the  state.  The  schools  of  philosophy  were,  in  like 
manner  or  even  more  directly,  endowed,  either  by  Hadrian 'or 
by  his  predecessors,  and  the  government,  had  it  chosen  to  in¬ 
terfere,  might  have  exercised  quite  as  much  influence  in  the 
appointment  of  a  sophist  at  th'e  one  period,  as  of  a  bishop  at 
the  other.  It  was  not  that  the  *  unholy  ’  alliance  of  Church 
and  State  vitiated  the  character  of  the  spiritual  partner  in  the 
union,  and  cut  the  sinews  of  spiritual  independence.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  emperor,  always  powerful,  sometimes  paramount 
as  it  was,  resulted,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  not  from  the 
relaxation,  but  from  the  increased  earnestness,  of  opinion  and 
belief.  The  intense  anxiety  of  the  inquirers  to  have  all  their 
questions  answered ;  of  those  who  hoped,  to  be  convinced, — of 
those  who  believed,  to  be  secured  from  error,  —  of  all  Christians 
to  have  their  minds  set  at  rest,  while  working  out  their  salva¬ 
tion  with  heart  and  hand, — drove  them,  in  spite,  perhaps,  of  their 
better  judgment,  to  seek  a  dogmatic  solution  of  their  difiiculties, 
where  only  it  could  apparently  be  found,  in  the  centre  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  unity,  in  the  Council  which  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  the  Church  under  the  sanction  of  the  State.  The  hearer  of 
Favorinus  or  Porphyry  cherished  his  liberty  to  follow  whom 
he  would,  and  choose  his  teachers  for  himself.  He  might  em¬ 
brace  such  tenets  as  pleased  him,  and  recommended  themselves 
to  his  taste,  his  caprices,  his  mental  associations.  But  whence 
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this  freedom,  this  licence  of  *  doing  what  he  would  ’  with 
the  truth,  which  was  not  ‘  his  own  ?  ’  Because  he  did  not  reallj 
care  for  the  truth ;  he  only  sought  for  amusement.  Philosophy 
with  him  was  a  pastime.  When,  however,  the  questions  in 
debate  were  such  as  concerned  his  soul,  and  sounded  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  and  were  felt  to  belong  to  eternity,  he  became  at 
once  another  man :  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  dally  with 
truth,  to  tamper  with  conviction ;  he  could  not  endure  that 
others  should  make  light  of  questions  so  grave,  so  terrible  to 
himself ;  the  discussions  of  the  Gospel  and  Heathenism,  of  the 
Church  and  the  Heretics,  were  become  matters  of  life  and  death, 
of  life  and  death  eternal  to  him ;  and  when,  to  his  vexation  and 
dismay,  he  first  began  to  feel  that  the  Church  possessed  in  itself 
no  machinery  for  their  peremptory  and  final  solution,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  temporal  sovereign,  as  tlie  last 
practical  expounder  of  truth,  as  a  judge  who  could  make  himself 
both  heard  and  felt. 

There  are  three  particulars  in  w'hich  the  Christian  emperors, 
beginning  with  Constantine,  assumed  a  certain  spiritual  autho¬ 
rity,  wholly  alien  from  the  ideas  and  usages  of  the  i)agan 
empire  :  1st,  in  judging  themselves,  or  as,  at  first,  in  appointing 
judges  of  spiritual  questions ;  2nd,  in  convening  councils  of 
spiritual  persons  for  the  more  solemn  decision  of  such  questions, 
in  legislating  ujwn  these  decisions,  and  enforcing  them  by  penal 
sanctions :  3rd,  in  designating  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  legitimate  electors.  The  first  of  these 
assumed  prerogatives  was  originally  thrust  upon  the  emperor, 
and  exercised  by  him  for  general  convenienee,  with  no  inten¬ 
tional  usurpation  on  his  part.  The  second  was  adopted,  bona 
fide,  as  we  may  presume,  also,  for  the  authoritative  settlement 
of  questions  in  debate,  when  the  prince’s  more  private  decision 
had  failed  to  satisfy  the  contending  parties.  The  third,  the 
only  one  which  has  continued  in  practical  operation  in  modern 
times,  and  which  the  laity  in  this  country  at  least  have  been 
wont  to  regard  as  a  security  for  their  religious  liberties,  was 
apparently  the  last  resort  of  the  temporal  power,  when  both  the 
others  had  proved  unavailing  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The 
fegal  prerogative  of  appointing,  more  or  less  directly  and  de¬ 
finitively,  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  people,  was  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  scandals  which  the  others  before  mentioned  had 
failed  to  eure ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  to  have  worked  well 
on  the  whole  for  the  end  in  view,  in  this  country,  and  in  others 
where  it  has  been  consistently  exercised.  In  casting  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  epoch,  we  shall  see 
more  clearly  how  these  three  prerogatives  were  successively 
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assumed,  and  how  unconsciously  the  powers  of  the  Regale  were 
developed,  till  they  settled,  under  due  limitation,  into  the  best 
and  surest  safeguard  of  rational  religion. 

The  first  great  question  on  which  Constantine  was  required 
to  direct  the  action  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  that  involved 
in  the  schism  of  the  Donatists.  It  was  in  the  year  313,  the 
next  after  the  edict  of  Milan,  by  which  a  general  toleration  was 
promised  for  all  religions,  and  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge 
which  secured  its  application  to  the  Christians, — while  the  con¬ 
queror  was  hardly  yet  recognised  as  a  believer,  and  had  only 
evinced  his  inclination  towards  the  Gospel  by  acts  of  magisterial 
favour, — that  a  letter  was  conveyed  to  him  in  Gtiul,  where  he 
was  at  the  time,  from  the  assailants  of  Caecilian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage.  The  fierce  puritans  of  the  African  province  had 
already,  in  earlier  times,  resented  the  pusillanimity  of  the  disciples 
who  had  evaded  persecution  by  any  kind  of  concession.  They 
retained,  under  the  recent  trials  of  their  faith,  the  same  un¬ 
compromising  spirit,  and  wreaked  their  bitterness  on  the  weaker 
brethren  who  had  consented  to  surrender  the  sacred  volume  to 
the  imperial  inquisitors.  The  sword  was  now  in  other  hands ; 
and  they  were  prompt  to  invoke  the  secular  arm  to  reinforce 
their  spiritual  censures.  Against  Csecilian,  indeed,  himself, 
there  was  no  such  charge  advanced.  But  among  the  bishops 
and  priests  who  had  assisted  at  his  consecration,  one  at  least 
was  branded  as  a  *  traditor ;  ’  and  this  fatal  intervention  sufficed, 
as  they  intemperatcly  urged,  to  vitiate  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  act.  A  council  of  seventy  prelates  of  the  province  had 
cited  Ca:cilian  to  meet  this  charge ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Carthage 
was  supported  by  the  partial  favour  of  his  own  flock,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  Roman  See,  which  had  not  seen  cause  to 
refuse  communion  with  him.  He  declined  to  attend  at  the 
summons.  The  council  condemned  him  in  his  absence,  de¬ 
clared  his  consecration  invalid,  and  proceeded  to  elect  another 
bishop  in  his  place.  When  he  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  exe¬ 
cuting  the  functions  of  his  office,  they  confidently  addressed  the 
em|)eror  for  his  removal,  entreating  him  to  appoint  judges  for 
the  investigation  of  the  case.  Such  was  the  first  illustration 
that  Constantine  received  of  the  theory  of  an  alliance  of  Church 
and  State.  He  had  announced  the  full  toleration  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  secured  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  internal  regu¬ 
lations,  and  the  Christians  straightway  invited  him  to  decide 
upon  their  differences,  and  deal  with  their  temporalities.  No 
doubt  he  was  flattered  by  the  deference  so  unexpectedly  paid  to 
him,  and  little  conscious  of  the  embarrassments  in  which  it 
would  involve  him.  Taking  counsel  with  the  most  distinguished 
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prelate  of  the  age,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy,  the 
celebrated  Hosius  of  Corduba,  he  first  nominated  three  Graulish 
bishops,  with  whom  he  afterwards  associated  fifteen  from  Italy 
and  Bhsetia,  to  determine  the  question  before  him.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  Rome  for  the  place  of  meeting,  ns  most  convenient  for 
:dl  parties,  and  allowed  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  preside  at  a 
conference  held  in  his  own  city.  The  judges,  still  more  to  show 
their  direct  appointment  by  the  civil  power,  assembled  in  a  hall 
of  the  Lateran  Palace,  which  had  been  imperial  property  since 
the  time  of  Nero,  and  in  which  Constantine  had  himself  resided 
during  his  recent  visit  to  his  capital.  The  inquiry  w'as  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  accusers,  after  the 
first  day’s  sitting ;  and  the  judges  hastened  to  confirm  Caecilian’s 
consecration.  They  refrained,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  from 
branding  the  African  prelates  with  schism,  and  mildly  laid  the 
error  of  their  decision  to  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
But  before  the  emperor  had  time  to  congratulate  himself  on  the 
adroitness  of  his  arbitration,  the  Africans  returned  with  re¬ 
doubled  vehemence  to  the  charge,  and  offered  to  produce  proof 
ngunst  the  ‘  traditor,’  who  had  assisted  at  Caecilian’s  consecra¬ 
tion.  A  new  trial  must  be  held.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
which  could  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  records  of 
criminal  procedure,  Constantine  submitted  this  charge  to  the 
cognisance  of  a  civil  officer.  The  fact  of  the  *  tradition  ’  itself 
was  now  formally  disproved.  But  the  chief  of  the  state  found, 
to  his  mortification,  that  his  interference  had  not  yet  secured 
{)eace  for  the  Church.  The  dissidents  continued  as  vehement 
and  perverse  as  ever.  They  clamoured  against  the  decision  of 
the  bishops  at  Rome,  not  because  they  were  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  but  because  their  number  seemed  too  small  for  the 
importance  of  the  question  to  be  decided.  Constantine,  per¬ 
plexed  by  their  importunity,  and  shrinking  from  the  exercise  of 
personal  authority,  hoped  to  settle  the  affair  by  convening  a 
larger  assembly.  The  council  of  Arles  was  convoked  in  314, 
by  the  sole  fiat  of  the  emperor.  Though  more  numerous  than 
the  court  lately  held  at  Rome,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
constituted  on  any  other  principle.  The  bishops  who  were 
called  on  to  take  part  in  it  were  confined  to  three  or  four 
provinces  of  the  West;  and  though  Augustine,  in  his  loose 
language,  may  call  it  ‘  plenary,’  the  number  who  subscribed  to 
its  acts  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  forty-five.  *  The 

*  assemblies  of  the  clergy  at  Rome  and  Arles,’  says  Mosheim, 
‘  are  commonly  called  councils,  but  improperly,  since  in  reality 

*  they  were  nothing  more  than  meetings  of  judges,  or  com- 

*  missaries  appointed  by  the  emperor.’ 
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Whether  the  fathers  at  Arles  regarded  themselves  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Church,  or  simply  commissioners  of  the  civil 
power,  they  deliberately  ratified  the  previous  decisions  against 
the  Donatists,  and  condemned  the  schism  which  could  no  longer 
be  ignored.  But  with  the  cessation  of  persecution  the  case  of 
the  ‘  lapsed  ’  and  the  *  traditors  *  lost  its  interest ;  and  on  this 
account,  perhaps  alone,  the  council  failed  to  obtain  that  formal 
acceptation  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  was 
technically  required  to  give  it  the  title  of  CEcumenic.  At  all 
events,  the  principle  of  referring  questions  of  church  discipline 
and  usage  to  the  emperor,  to  be  decided  by  judges  of  his  own 
apjKiintment,  whether  few  or  many  in  number,  was  established 
by  these  two  successive  precedents ;  and  when,  two  years  later, 
a  further  appeal  on  the  same  subject  was  made  to  him,  the 
Christian  world  acquiesced  without  remark,  in  his  citing  the 
contending  parties  into  his  own  presence,  and  finally  determin¬ 
ing  their  quarrel  by  his  own  imperial  decree.  The  gratification 
of  the  orthodox  emboldened  him  to  bring  in,  for  the  first  time, 
the  terror  of  the  secular  arm.  The  Donatists  were  deprived  of 
tlieir  chdVches,  and  their  schismatical  bishop  sent  into  banish¬ 
ment.  They  became  afterwards  mingled,  or  perhaps  confounded, 
with  the  seditious  fanatics  called  Circumcelliones,  and  subjected 
as  enemies  of  the  state  to  a  severe  political  persecution. 

Constantine  had  been  carried  thus  far  on  the  wave  of  public 
opinion.  A  great  majority  of  his  Christian  subjects  had  blindly 
thrust  into  his  hands  the  prerogative,  unclaimed  and  unexpected 
by  himself,  of  spiritual  authority.  He  was  sincere  in  his  re¬ 
luctance  to  strain  the  powers  thus  precipitately  confided  to  him. 
But  much  meditating  on  the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  as  the 
first  imperial  patron  of  the  Church,  though  yet  hardly  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  disciple,  he  soon  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  expedient 
to  determine  ecclesiastical  controversies  through  the  medium 
of  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  When,  about  ten  years  later,  a 
far  greater  question  of  doctrine  inflamed  the  public  mind  at 
Alexandria,  and  throughout  the  East,  and  he,  a  layman  and 
catechumen  at  best,  was  requested  to  settle  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  belief,  he  had  recourse  to  a  council  of 
Christian  divines,  and  he  took  care  that  it  should  be  numerously 
attended. 

Hitherto  the  prelates  of  separate  districts  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  at  the  bidding  of  their  primate ;  but  even  these 
provincial  gatherings  were  generally  confined  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  chief  city :  there  had  been  no  idea  of  assembling 
together  the  higher  clergy  of  a  whole  province ;  still  less  of  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  empire  which  lay  under  the  eccle- 
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siastical  superintendence  of  a  metropolitan;  least  of  all,  the 
collective  episcopate  of  the  Church  Universal.  In  fact,  such 
an  assembly  had  no  means  of  meeting.  It  was  hardly  possible 
for  the  delegates  of  regions  removed  from  one  another  many 
hundreds  of  miles  to  make  the  pilgrimage  required.  Ships, 
indeed,  might  have  conveyed  them  across  the  interior  waters  of 
the  empire ;  though  we  know  how  tedious  and  uncertain,  at 
best,  this  mode  of  locomotion  was ;  but  there  was  far  less  facility 
for  private  travelling  by  land ;  the  posts  were  in  the  hands  of 
government,  employed  solely  in  the  conveyance  of  public  officers ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  government  itself  convened  them,  and 
placed  its  carriages  at  their  service,  that  the  bishops  of  the  east 
and  west,  the  north  and  south,  could  meet  each  other  face  to 
face.  But  when  Constantine  uttered  the  word,  this  difficulty 
vanished  ;  time  and  space  were  annihilated.  The  prelates  Ayho 
assembled  at  Arles  were  conveyed  to  and  fro  at  the  public  cost 
and  by  public  machinery ;  and  when  the  same  emperor  convoked 
a  still  more  numerous  assembly,  from  still  more  distant  quarters, 
at  Nica;a,  he  granted  them  the  same  indulgence,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  rather  than  of  favour.  • 

The  opening  of  the  council  of  Nicaja,  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  June,  325,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
sublime  epochs  in  human  history.  For  the  first  time,  the 
whole  Grecian  world,  drawing  aloug  with  it  its  satellites  in  the 
West,  and  some  wandering  stars  in  the  far  realms  of  space 
beyond  the  limits  of  Greek  or  Roman  civilisation,  met  in  solemn 
conclave  to  deteimine  by  an  authoritative  decision  the  most 
mysterious  subject  of  metaphysical  inquiry.  The  questions  of 
deepest  spiritual  interest  of  ffie  day  centered  in  the  nature  of 
the  Deity.  This  was  the  apple  of  discord  which  expiring 
paganism  had  cast  into  the  ranks  of  the  victorious  Christians. 
The  contest  of  faith  and  philosophy  had  already  developed  a 
tendency  to  compromise,  by  grafting  spurious  interpretations  on 
the  genuine  dogmas  of  Scripture ;  and  the  converts  from  the 
camp  of  the  sophists  had  brought  with  them  an  unconscious 
inclination  to  reconcile  the  hardest  facts  of  Revelation  witli  the 
notions  current  in  the  schools  of  human  sj)cculation.  The 
various  shades  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
which  preluded  to  the  promulgation  of  the  great  Arian  heresy, 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  these  attempts  to  soften  the  stem 
protest  of  Christianity  against  the  general  jK)lytheism  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  defeat  of  paganism  under  Constantine, 
stimulated  a  desperate  efifort  of  the  carnal  understanding  to 
degrade  the  supremacy  of  the  One  God  of  the  Christians  into  a 
hierarchy  of  Gods,  varying  in  degree  and  authority.  The  Chris- 
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tian  (lognia  of  the  Trinity  supplied  a  pretext  for  this  degrada¬ 
tion,  which  was  wanting  in  the  simpler  theology  of  the  Jews. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  among  the  pagans  made 
the  Arian  hypothesis,  by  which  the  Son  and  Spirit  were  sub¬ 
stantially  subordinated  to  the  Father,  a  step  to  the  nominal 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  this  way  we  may  not  be 
disinclined  to  admit  that  the  arch-heretic  did  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  facilitating  as  he  did,  the  transition  from  the 
Timaeus  of  Plato  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  was 
only  to  their  most  favoured  and  select  disciples  that  the  philo¬ 
sophers,  for  the  most  part,  had  revealed  their  ideas  on  the 
Divine  Nature.  While  they  discussed  in  public  the  various 
problems  of  morality,  and  the  relations  of  mind  and  matter, 
fear,  perhaps,  of  the  prejudices  of  the  popular  belief  had  de¬ 
terred  them  from  wandering  at  will  in  the  higher  regions  of 
theology.  To  the  Christian  doctors  a  wider  sphere  was  spread ; 
of  them  a  bolder  teaching  was  demanded ;  and  by  them,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  with  all  the  corollaries 
thence  depending,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  its  fears 
and  its  aspirations,  the  nature  of  grace  and  faith,  of  fate  and 
free-will,  was  debated,  not  by  the  fallacious  light  of  human 
reason,  not  under  the  precarious  authority  of  private  opinions, 
but  by  reference  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  the  recorded 
belief  of  primitive  antiquity.  The  doctrines  of  an  Inspired 
Revelation,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  must  be  found  purest 
and  surest  at  the  fountain  head ;  and  the  question  at  Nice,  as 
at  other  councils  of  the  Church,  was  not  so  much.  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father?  as.  What  has  the  Church 
from  the  first  held  and  taught  that  relation  to  be?  Quid  semper, 
quid  iibique,  quid  ab  omnibus  f  The  assembled  divines  were 
successors  of  the  apostles,  not  leaders  of  sects  ;  they  were  depo¬ 
sitaries  of  an  ancient  record,  interpreters  of  an  universal  senti¬ 
ment,  representatives  of  the  Church  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  believed  to  dwell,  and  to  make  His  informing  presence 
ever  implicitly  felt.  The  imagination  of  the  great  Christian 
society,  and  to  no  slight  extent,  we  may  believe,  of  outlying 
paganism,  was  moved  to  its  depths  by  the  conviction  that  now, 
at  last,  in  the  consummation  of  ages,  the  profoundest  questions 
of  human  interest  could  be  determined  once  and  for  ever.  Here 
was  the  end  of  controversy,  the  goal  of  the  long  race  of  twenty 
centuries,  and  of  ten  thousand  arfent  competitors.  Christianity, 
ascending  at  last  the  throne  of  the  world,  was  to  wave  her 
golden  sceptre  over  the  movements  of  the  human  mind,  and 
subdue  tliem  to  everlasting  harmony.  Faith  was  to  crown 
reason.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Chrysippus  and  Epicurus,  would 
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shrink  into  the  night  of  forgotten  dreams.  Eternal  peace  would 
succeed  to  immemorial  divisions. 

And  how  dazzling  to  Constantine  was  the  idea  that  he,  as 
chief  of  the  Christian  monarchy,  was  allowed  or  invited  to  take 
his  seat  in  this  assembly  of  Christian  doctors ;  that  though  he 
could  take  little  active  part  in  it,  bear  no  testimony  of  his  own, 
give  no  utterance  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  from  his  own  mouth,  to 
md  in  the  solution,  yet  the  question  could  not  be  debated  without 
his  proclamation.  The  Holy  Spirit  could  not  speak  except  at 
his  bidding.  For  even  to  this  awful  conclusion  the  Christian, 
world  was  insensibly  driving,  and  the  emperor,  we  may  believe, 
was  not  the  last  to  perceive  its  drift,  and  to  accept  it.  Un¬ 
lettered  though  he  was,  and  inidely  nurtured  in  the  border 
camps  of  the  empire,  Constantine  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  man 
of  greet  natural  genius,  and  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed  may  well  have  kindled  a  less  lively  enthusiasm. 
Weak  and  selfish  as  he  proved  himself  too  often  in  the  course 
of  his  career,  he  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  height  of  the 
occasion  which  now  presented  itself,  and  to  have  behaved  with 
the  dignity  of  a  man  fully  possessed  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness 
forced  upon  him. 

Summoned  by  the  chief  of  the  state,  conveyed  to  their  place 
of  meeting  by  state-machinery,  the  subject  of  discussion  ap¬ 
pointed  them  by  state-authority,  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
assembled  in  the  common  town-hall  of  Nicsea,  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  their  secular  patron.  We  could  wish  that  the 
ancient  historians  had  taken  more  pains  to  describe  to  us,  with 
the  details  which  they  alone  could  have  furnished,  the  striking 
scene  which  there  presented  itself.  M.  de  Broglie,  while 
shunning,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  political  or  ecclesiastical  aspect 
of  the  occurrence,  has  not  forgotten  to  study  it  with  the  eye  of  an 
historic  punter,  and  the  view  he  has  taken  of  it  deserves  to  be 
quoted  as  no  bad  specimen  of  his  powers  in  this  character :  — 

‘  The  first  meeting  of  these  holy  men  gave  rise  to  many  touching 
scenes.  United  by  the  same  faith  and  by  common  trials,  but  sepa¬ 
rated  by  seas  and  mountains,  they  were  only  known  to  each  other  by 
their  virtues  and  their  sufferings.  It  was  joy  unspeakable  to  meet, 
to  embrace,  and  converse  together  upon  evils  so  long  endured,  and 
the  unlooked-for  blessings  of  the  present  time.  They  pointed  out  to 
each  other  the  most  illustrious  servants  of  God.  In  the  first  rank 
appeared  the  relics  of  persecution,  bearing  on  their  bodies  the  scars 
of  a  glorious  confession.  When  Paphnutius,  a  bishop  of  the  Thebaid, 
entered  trailing  a  limb  the  muscles  of  which  had  been  severed  while 
he  worked  in  the  mines,  and  turned  on  the  bystanders  the  quenched 
orbs  of  his  blinded  eyes, — when  Paul,  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  on  the 
Euphrates,  raised  in  blessing  a  hand  maimed  by  fire, — there  was  a 
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general  emotion,  and  all  hastened  to  salute  the  traces  of  these  holj 
wounds.  The  solitaries,  whose  strange  austerities  were  the  favourite 
theme  of  recital  at  all  Christian  firesides,  attracted  no  less  attention. 
There  might  be  seen  James  of  Nisibis,  recognised  by  his  raiment  of 
goat’s  and  camel's  hair,  in  which  he  resembl^  John  the  Baptist.  He 
had  lived  for  years  on  the  desert  borders  of  Mesopotamia  and  Persia, 
nourishing  himself  on  raw  vegetables  and  wild  fruits.  There  was 
Potamo,  Bishop  of  Heracles,  on  the  Nile,  who  could  describe  the 
interior  of  the  monastery  of  Pispir,  and  draw  the  portrait  of  St. 
Anthony.  There  was,  likewise,  Spiridion,  a  bishop  of  Cyprus,  whose 
childlike  gentleness  and  rustic  manners  were  proverbial,  and  who 
continued  to  keep  sheep  even  after  he  had  become  a  bishop ;  but  he 
kept  them  very  ill,  and  when  robbers  came  to  steal  them — “  Why,” 
said  he,  “did  you  not  take  the  trouble  to  ask  for  them?”  Beside 
him  the  mild  St.  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra,  the  friend,  like  Jesus 
Christ,  of  children  ;  the  memory  of  whom,  unrecorded  by  history,  is 
preserved  in  the  grateful  traditions  of  families.  Then  followed  the 
sages,  the  men  of  letters,  famous  for  their  preaching  an  ’  their 
writings ;  Theodorus  of  Tarsus,  educated  at  Athens,  Leontius  of 
Caesarea,  the  master  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Eustathius  of  An¬ 
tioch,  Macarius  of  Palestine,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  of  restless  but 
powerful  genius ;  and  among  the  number  the  important  personage  of 
the  day,  the  venerable  Alexander,  leaning  on  his  young  adviser 
Athanasius,  from  whom  he  was  known  to  be  inseparable,  and  whose 
rising  talents  and  ardent  energy  were  already  recognised.  Amidst 
all  these  Orientals,  Psederotius  of  Heraclea,  Protogenes  of  Sardica, 
Alexander  of  Thessalonica,  Eustorgius  of  Milan,  Capito  of  Sicily, 
Nicasius,  Bishop  of  Digna  in  Provence,  Caecilian  of  Carthage, 
figured  as  representatives  of  the  West.  At  their  head  appeared  the 
deputation  from  the  Bishop  of  Home,  St.  Sylvester,  whose  great  age 
did  not  allow  him  to  leave  his  see.  It  consisted  of  two  priests,  Vito 
and  Vincentius,  and  was  directed  by  the  friend  of  Constantine,  the 
luminary  of  Spain,  Hosius  of  Corduba.  Lastly,  two  barbarians,  one 
a  Persian,  John,  and  one  a  Goth,  Theophilus,  completed  this  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  human  race.  The  very  diversity  of  their  accents,  and 
even  of  their  idioms,  brought  out  in  a  more  touching  manner  their 
community  of  sentiment.  It  recalled  the  gift  of  tongues  and  the 
first  Pentecost.  On  that  day  all  the  dispersed  nations  reunited  after 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  proud  of  the  trials  they  had  suffered  for 
the  symbol  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  innumerable  offspring  they  had 
borne  to  Christ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

This  goodly  array  of  prelates,  318  in  number,  afforded 
a  fsur  representation  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  among  which 
the  question  in  debate  had  excited  the  nearest  and  warmest 
interest ;  but  we  recognise  no  more  than  eight  episcopal 
delegates  from  the  West,  for  we  cannot  reckon  among  these 
the  presbyters  who  appeared,  in  some  equivocal  way,  for  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  only  by  the  subsequent  reception  of 
the  Nicene  decrees  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  that  the  presumed 
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cecumenicitf/  of  the  council  can  be  established.  But  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  empire  there  lay  already  a  small  number  of 
Christian  communities  scattered  through  the  regions  beyond  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  and  the  appearance  of  two  bishops, — 
one  from  Scythia,  and  one  •  from  Persia,  —  could  not  be 
regarded  as  conveying  the  consent  of  the  distant  churches  thus 
imperfectly  represented.  But  in  fact  the  reception  df  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  an  ally  of  the  state  had  already,  as  its  first  consequence, 
destroyed  for  ever  the  possibility  of  a  truly  oecumenic  council  in 
its  proper  and  natural  acceptation  as  a  representation  of  all 
Christian  societies, before  a  single  oecumenic  council  had  actually 
been  held.  It  was  apparent  that  such  bishops  only  could  meet 
to  confer  on  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  to  contribute 
their  testimony  to  belief  and  usage,  as  belonged  to  one  political 
body,  and  could  be  summoned  by  one  political  chief.  The 
theory  of  a  Universal  Church  as  the  combination  of  diverse 
communities  conferring  mutually  on  the  fundamentals  of  their 
faith,  was  already  gone  in  the  fourth  century.  And  further,  it 
was  evident  to  those  who  could  look  beyond  the  iwlitical 
arrangements  of  the  present  to  a  time  when  the  Roman  world 
itself  would  be  broken  into  more  temporal  sovereignties  than 
one,  that  even  this  partial  representation  of  general  Christendom 
would  not  be  always  feasible.  A  time  must  come  when  even 
the  pretence  of  oecumenicity  must  be  practically  abandoned,  and 
national  churches  must  be  content  to  act  alone  in  their  own 
national  synorls.  Indeed,  when  only  in  the  next  generation  the 
empire  was  split  into  two  monarchies,  this  result  was  not  slow 
of  accomplishment.  The  councils  held  by  the  sons  of  Constan¬ 
tine  in  the  East  and  West  respectively  debated  and  decreed 
without  reference  to  each  other,  and  for  many  years  were 
arrayed  in  mutual  hostility  on  points  of  vital  importance.  Nor 
is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  Aat  the  idea  of  ojcumenicity  has 
been  an  after-thought  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  even  at 
Nice  the  assembled  prelates  regarded  themselves  simply  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  the  regions  most  disturbed  by 
the  quarrel  of  Arius  and  Alexander.  Hosius  himself,  though 
bishop  of  Corduba,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  perhaps  personally 
interested  in  the  local  question.  He  was  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  friend  and  adviser  of  the  emperor.  The  deputies  as  they  are 
callerl,  of  Sylvester  of  Rome,  were  not  bishops  at  all,  and  stood 
no  doubt  on  a  different  footing. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  in  all  matters  of  thought  and 
speculation  the  East,  impregnated  with  Greek  ideas,  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  possession  of  the  Greek  language,  was  still  reputed 
the  legitimate  arbiter.  Constantine  himself  was  fully  imbued 
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with  the  deferential  feelings  of  his  generation  towards  the  nurse 
and  mother  of  the  arts,  and  the  same  predisposition  which  helped, 
perhaps,  in  deciding  him  to  convene  his  council  in  some  eastern 
city,  was  already  leading  him  to  fix  in  the  same  quarter  the  site 
of  his  future  capital.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first 
Christian  emperor  was  induced  to  abandon  Rome  because  it  was 
the  head-quarters  of  Roman  paganism.  Julian,  the  apostate 
from  Christianity,  whose  brief  career  was  one  feverish  struggle 
to  revive  the  old  faith,  to  recover  the  ideas,  and  restore  the  holy 
places  of  antiquity,  showed  no  inclination  to  make  Rome  his 
place  of  residence.  Till  the  requirements  of  his  eastern  warfare 
induced  him  to  fix  himself  at  Antioch,  he  too  was  content  to 
place  his  throne  in  Constantinople,  and  to  issue  his  decrees  for 
the  restitution  of  Paganism  from  the  centre  and  stronghold  of 
the  faith  he  hated  and  despised.  It  might  be  shown,  perhaps, 
that  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  the  factitious  civilisation 
of  the  West  was  rapidly  scaling  away  from  the  crude  core  of 
barbarism,  and  that  the  superiority  of  the  East  in  moral  and 
material  cultivation,  was  relatively  greater  in  the  fourth  century 
than  it  had  been  even  in  the  first. 

A  heterogeneous  collection  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  — 
for  several  presbyters,  and  even  inferior  clergj',  were  also 
sent,  though  their  powers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  strictly 
defined,  —  assembled  on  no  fixed  principle  from  various 
quarters,  and  with  no  superiors  of  their  own  order  around 
whom  to  arrange  themselves, — summoned  also  by  the  chief  of 
the  state,  and  meeting  in  a  secular  edifice,  in  the  midst  of  nu¬ 
merous  lay  officers  and  nobles, — could  not  fail  to  fall  under  se¬ 
cular  presidency.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  the  emperor 
formally  assumed  the  direction  of  their  discussions ;  possibly  he 
made  his  adviser  Hosius,  or  his  favourite  Eusebius,  his  spokes¬ 
man  ;  but  when  he  entered  the  hall,  and  passing  wkh  downcast 
eyes  between  the  ranks  of  ecclesiastics  ranged  against  the  wall 
on  either  side,  took  his  place  on  a  golden  seat  at  the  top, — still 
more,  when  he  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  set  harangue  re¬ 
commending  unity  and  order,  —  all  countenances  must  have 
been  turned  towards  him,  and  to  him  every  argument  addressed. 
The  conscript  fathers  of  the  Church  would  not  unnaturally  fol¬ 
low  the  old  political  tradition,  and  rise,  each  in  his  place  and 
turn,  at  the  invitation  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state.  If 
upon  these  details  of  procedure  our  authorities  happen  to  be 
silent,  we  need  have  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  the  first 
great  council  of  Christendom  followed  in  the  conduct  of  its 
debates,  more  or  less  nearly,  the  precedents  of  the  Roman  Senate 
House.  In  so  doing  the  Church  would  only  indulge  the  same 
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powerful  sentiment  or  habit,  which  had  already  induced  it  to 
adopt  in  its  territorial  divisions,  the  names,  the  limits,  and  the 
hierarchical  subordination  of  political  prefectures,  dioceses,  and 
provinces. 

In  another  respect  also,  the  fathers  who  met  under  the  eye  of 
the  emperor,  closely  imitated  the  example  of  the  Roman  senators, 
namely,  in  the  startling  rapidity  with  which  they  changed  their 
decisions,  and  veered  from  one  extreme  of  opinion  to  another. 
Of  the  Nicene  Bishops,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
showed  any  subserviency  to  the  views  of  their  imperial  patron. 
Constantine  indeed  had  called  them  together  in  perfect  good 
fiuth.  He  was  a  neophyte  among  them,  and  felt  himself  wholly 
uninformed  on  the  abstruse  metaphysical  points  to  which  they 
addressed  themselves.  If  naturally  disposed  to  take  the  colour 
of  his  own  sentiments  from  his  friend,  the  semi-arian  Eusebius, 
he  would  be  retained  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  by  respect  for  his 
counsellor  Hosius.  The  well-known  decision  of  Nice  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  genius  and  fervour  of  Athanasius,  not  by  any 
latent  desire  to  be  found  fighting  in  the  sunshine  of  imperial 
favour.  The  Church  imposed  its  decrees  as  a  matter  of  spiritual 
obedience  upon  the  prince  as  well  as  the  people ;  and  it  urged 
him  to  sanction  them  with  his  imperial  authority,  and  enforce 
them  with  secular  penalty.  The  civil  courts  were  called  into 
vigorous  action,  and  their  powers  over  the  conscience  were  only 
limited  by  the  encroachments  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  When, 
however,  the  Nicene  decision  was  proved  to  have  brought  no 
rest  to  Christian  dissensions,  and  new  questions,  or  the  old 
questions  revived,  had  to  be  again  debated  in  councils  through¬ 
out  the  provinces,  Constantine  himself,  and  still  more  his  next 
successor,  began  to  yield  to  the  intrigues  of  the  ecclesiastics 
who  surrounded  them,  and  to  range  themselves,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  their  influence  and  authority,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  sons  of  the  first  Christian  emperor  took  up  their  position 
at  the  head  of  opposite  views  and  factions  in  the  opposite  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  empire. 

The  grand  debate  of  the  Horaoousion  was  renewed,  and  the 
question  settled  and  unsettled,  under  circumstances  of  the 
gravest  scandals  by  decrees  each  in  turn  pretending  to  the 
sanetion  of  reason,  tradition,  and  divine  illumination.  Though 
the  solution,  as  determined  at  Nice,  was  finally  accepted  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Christian  communities,  it  was  not  perhaps 
till  the  world  had  grown  weary  of  the  subtle  dialectics  employed 
upon  it,  or  had  drifted  away  to  other  topics  of  interest.  At  all 
events,  the  spell  was  now  felt  to  be  broken,  the  hopes  of  abso¬ 
lute  theological  unity  were  falsified.  A  decision,  so  long  in 
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making  itself  acknowledged,  and  arrived  at  by  processes  so 
rude,  vulgar  and  precarious,  so  like  the  common  course  of  mere 
secular  judgments  and  resolutions,  seemed  to  show  too  clearly 
that  no  infallible  tribunal  was  lodged,  after  all,  in  the  breasts  of 
the  episcopate.  Whatever  salve  theologians  might  discover  for 
the  wound  thus  inflicted  on  their  vanity,  temporal  potentates 
at  least  admitted  the  fact,  and  accepted  its  consequences.  Men, 
it  seemed,  were  again  cast  upon  their  old  resources ;  opinion  and 
argument  must  take  once  more  the  place  of  authority ;  but  the 
subjects  of  debate  would  in  fact  lose  none  of  their  vital  interest 
from  being  again  thrown  open  to  private  judgments;  and  politi¬ 
cal  rulers,  anxious  to  quell  the  storms  of  polemical  controversy, 
sought  to  guide  theological  decisions  by  exerting  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  theologians  themselves.  They  firmly  grasped 
and  widely  extended  the  powers  already  assigned  them  as  tem¬ 
poral  rulers  of  the  Church.  They  governed  through  the  go¬ 
vernors,  and  directed  the  influence  of  the  episcopate.  They 
assumed,  in  the  first  instance,  the  right  of  removing  from  their 
posts  the  chief  pastors  of  the  establishment,  whose  zeal  or  fana¬ 
ticism  gave  them  offence.  They  subdivided  their  dioceses,  turned 
them  over  from  one  metropolitan  to  another,  or  translated  them 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  objects,  from  obscure  to  im¬ 
portant  bishoprics.  Each  of  these  innovations  caused  some  scandal 
in  its  turn ;  but  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  of  election  to 
sees,  generally  by  the  bishops  of  a  province  controlled  by  the 
clamour  of  the  mob,  were  so  apparent,  that  when  the  emperors 
at  last  exerted  their  prerogative  in  the  direct  appointment  of 
the  highest  dignitaries,  the  Church  seems  to  have  made  no 
stand  against  it.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the  emperors  from 
Constantine  himself,  in  his  later  years,  to  Justinian.  They 
introduced  first  the  custom  of  investing  elected  bishops  with 
the  pallium,  thereby  assuming  a  sort  of  temporal  authority  over 
them  in  return  for  their  temporal  jurisdiction;  they  held  out  to 
them  the  splendid  bmt  of  tiie  patriarchal  thrones  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome ;  entangled  them  in 
intrigues,  or  laid  them  under  obligations  to  secular  politicians. 
It  could  be  objected,  even  to  Chrysostom,  that  he  owed  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  favour  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius.  Theodosias 
displaced  the  Arian  Demophilus,  and  appointed  Gregory  to 
the  see  of  the  Eastern  capital.  Ncstorius,  Froclus,  and  others, 
were  similarly  nominated  by  his  successors.  Yalentinian  divided 
Cappadocia  into  two  metropolitan  dioceses,  to  break  the  spirit 
.  or  the  influence  of  Basil.  Theodosius,  again,  divided  Phoenicia 
to  create  a  metropolitan  see  for  Eustathius  at  Berytus.  Once, 
and  for  a  moment,  this  stretch  of  imperial  prerogative  was  im- 
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pugned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  ;  but  it  was  reasserted  by 
Justinian  in  favour  of  two  cities  which  bore  his  own  name 
in  Mcesia  and  Cyprus.  On  the  recovery  of  Rome  and  Italy 
from  the  barbarians,  this  emperor  enforced  without  hesitation 
his  direct  nominations  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  of  the  cities  in 
immediate  subjection  to  the  Roman  patriarch.  It  was  in  this 
reign,  moreover,  and  by  formal  enactment,  that  the  election  to 
bishoprics  in  general  was  withdrawn  from  the  mass  of  the  laity 
and  vested  in  the  higher  clergy  and  chiefs  of  the  nobility  only. 

Gibbon  indeed  has  assert^,  and  his  opinion  is  endorsed  by 
Hallam,  in  opposition  to  extreme  Erastianisers  and  establish- 
luentarinns,  tliat  the  Greek  emperors,  with  remarkable  modera¬ 
tion,  allowed  1800  posts  of  influence  and  dignity  throughout 
their  dominions  to  be  filled  by  the  suffrages  of  their  subjects, 
and  that  the  alleged  instances  of  political  interference,  except 
with  regard  to  the  great  patriarchal  sees,  were  no  more  than 
occasional  acts  of  extra-legal  violence.  It  may  be  true,  that  the 
imperial  appointments  were  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  the  chief 
cities  of  the  empire ;  but  when  we  consider  the  vast  influence 
of  the  patriarch  in  the  election  of  metropolitans,  and  of  metro¬ 
politans  in  the  choice  of  inferior  prelates ;  and  again,  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  action  of  the  emperor  himself  in  his  capitals 
would  be  copied  with  more  or  less  effect  by  his  prefects  in  the 
provinces;  we  may  believe  that  the  appointment  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  East,  at  least,  was  in  fact  very  generally  subjected  to  poli¬ 
tical  influence.  It  was  the  primitive  theory  of  the  Church, 
that  the  whole  l)ody  of  the  faithful  should  elect  their  pastors. 
It  was  the  theory  of  the  State,  dating  from  an  equal  antiquity, 
that  the  powers  of  the  emperor  were  delegated  to  him  by  the 
common  voice  of  the  people.  When  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  entrust  the  suffrage  in  ecclesiastical  elections  to  the  mob 
of  the  great  cities,  corrupt  and  vicious,  heretical  or  infidel,  the 
emperor  might  naturally  step  into  its  place,  and  assume,  with 
logical  precision,  that  its  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical,  as  in 
secular  matters,  had  devolved  upon  himself.  The  revolutions 
which  followed  in  the  East,  the  loss  to  Christendom  of  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the  fears  and  weakness  of 
the  rest,  bound  both  priests  and  people  more  closely  to  the 
military  chief  who  protected  them,  and  no  reaction  of  spiritual 
pretensions  arose  to  question,  to  check,  and  eventually  to  curtail 
the  Regale  at  Constantinople.  The  Czar  of  Russia  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
perors,  which  has  lost  none  of  its  prerogatives  in  the  transmission. 
The  progress  of  opinion  and  usage  in  the  West,  though  it  long 
eontinued  in  the  same  direction,  started  from  a  different  point. 
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The  chiefs  of  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Saxons  were 
not,  like  the  Roman  emperors,  sovereigns  by  the  Vox  Populi. 
If  they  claimed  the  appointment  of  bishops  even  more  de¬ 
cidedly  than  their  fellow  potentates  in  the  East,  they  could  not 
plead  for  it  a  delegation  of  prerogative  from  the  mass  of  the 
laity.  But  they  were  the  feudal  lords  of  the  countries  con¬ 
quered  by  their  swords.  From  them  prelates  received  their 
temporal  fiefs,  and  were  admitted  by  them  to  many  temporal 
privileges.  Further,  they  established  Christianity,  by  their 
own  regal  acts,  among  their  heathen  subjects  converted  at  the 
same  time  as  themselves.  The  claim  to  appoint  the  chief 
pastors  of  the  Church  was  in  their  case  a  legitimate  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  principles  of  feudal  tenure.  It  was  supported 
in  popular  opinion  by  the  simultaneous  development  of  the 
rights  of  lay-patronage  in  parishes.  The  layman  who  charged 
his  estate  with  tithes,  received  in  return  authority  to  select  the 
‘persona  ecclesia;,’  the  spiritual  representative  of  the  church 
upon  it.  And  popular  opinion,  among  the  bold,  self-asserting 
children  of  the  North,  revolted  against  the  notion  of  the  clerical 
body  having  a  strict  corporate  right  to  nominate  to  cures  and 
offices  affecting  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  nation. 
Hence  the  patronage,  more  or  less  direct,  of  episcopal  dignities, 
cheerfully  conceded  by  the  people,  was  firmly  grasped  by  the 
sovereigns  of  France,  Spain,  and  England.  It  was  conceded  to 
them,  one  and  all,  with  definite  and  moderate  limitations,  by 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  their  respective  realms.  The 
Church,  thus  held  in  hand,  became  a  strong  and  loyal  supj)orter 
of  the  throne,  and  w'as  enabled  to  act  on  all  internal  questions 
with  vigour  and  unanimity.  Both  powers  worked  together  in 
substantial  harmony,  till  the  ambition  of  the  Papacy  interfered  to 
mar  and  dissolve  their  intimacy,  and  launched  Christendom  on  the 
long  war  of  priests  and  princes,  in  which  so  many  independent 
polities  have  successively  succumbed,  though  some  of  them  have 
risen  again  and  hurled  back  their  importunate  assailant.  France 
and  Spain  indeed,  with  other  western  states,  were  early  induced, 
under  the  pressure  of  political  exigencies,  to  make  an  unworthy 
surrender  of  their  ancient  prerogatives ;  and  more  than  once, 
in  our  own  country,  were  the  rights  we  prize  so  highly  im¬ 
perilled  and  even  for  a  moment  bartered ;  but  England,  thanks 
to  the  gallant  spirit  of  her  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  to  the 
‘  Statute  of  Provisors,’  and  the  ‘  Institution  of  a  Christian 
*  Man,’  still  retained,  through  the  great  crisis  of  theological  con¬ 
troversy,  the  palladium  of  religious  liberty  in  the  *Royal 
Supremacy,  and  the  designation  of  her  spiritual  rulers  by 
temporal  authority. 
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Akt.VII. — 1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Genuineness  of  the  Manuscript 
Corrections  in  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier^s  Annotated  Shakspere, 
folic,  1632-5;  and  of  certain  Shahsperian  Documents  lihetcise 
published  by  Mr.  Collier.  By  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton. 
1860. 

2.  The  Shakspeare  Fabrications ;  or,  the  MS.  Notes  of  the 
Perkins  Folio  shown  to  be  of  recent  Origin.  By  C.  Mans- 
FiELD  Ingleby,  Esq.,  LL.D.  1859. 

3.  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier's  Reply  to  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton's 
Inquiry.  1860. 

^T^HE  controversy  respecting  the  authenticity  ami  value  of  the 
celebrated  manuscript  corrections  of  the  text  of  Shakspeare, 
which  Mr.  Collier  professes  to  have  discovered  in  his  copy  of 
the  Second  Folio,  has  now  assumed  a  shape  which  almost 
removes  it  from  the  tribunal  of  literary  criticism.  Charges 
involving  dishonour  of  the  most  serious  character,  long  hinted, 
are  now  freely  advanced  by  some  and  supported  by  others, 
with  all  the  force  which  official  position  and  special  expe¬ 
rience  in  manuscript  learning  can  give  to  their  testimony.  It 
would  be,  in  many  respects,  more  satisfactory  to  leave  this 
painful  dispute  to  that  decision  of  Time  which  we  may  hope  will 
be  ultimately  given  with  general  acquiescence.  But  this  pros¬ 
pect  seems  as  yet  distant.  The  violent  partisanship  which  for 
the  present  has  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  those  princi¬ 
pally  engaged  in  the  quarrel  renders  cool  examination  unattain¬ 
able  by  them.  And  the  charges  themselves  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  scarcely  to  admit  either  of  absolute  proof  or  of  absolute  re¬ 
futation.  Were  we  certain  that  they  would  come  under  the 
investigation,  either  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  of  some  body  of 
competent  and  impartial  literary  inquirers  whose  verdict  would 
be  generally  accepted,  we  should  feel  that  we  were  performing 
our  duty  best  by  abstaining  from  any  interlocutory  notice.  But 
as  it  is,  much  more  discussion  impends,  and  many  more 
discoveries  have  to  be  made  before  final  judgment  is  given, 
if  it  ever  be.  In  the  mean  time  our  readers  may  not  unna¬ 
turally  expect  some  information  .as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
question,  occupying  as  it  does  the  minds  of  literary  men  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  and  involving  much  deeper  researches,  than  the 
forgeries  of  Ireland  or  of  Chatterton,  or  any  other  cognate 
subject  Avhich  has  ever  obtained  a  prominent  place  in  literary 
discussion.  We  shall  attempt  little  at  present  beyond  this  office 
of  simple  exposition. 
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The  subject  of  these  marginal  corrections,  found  in  what  Dr. 
Ingleby  c^ls  the  ‘  Perkins  Folio,’  was  brought  before  tbe 
readers  of  this  Review  in  the  year  1856.*  At  that  time  the 
only  question  which  we  discussed  was  that  of  their  value,  and 
their  probable  authority :  did  the  Corrector  work  simply  by  con¬ 
jecture,  or  had  he  the  assistance,  to  some  extent,  of  some  other 
text  which  we  do  not  possess  ?  It  was  taken  for  granted,  for 
our  then  purpose,  that  the  handwriting  was  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  it  appears  to  be.  ‘  For  our  own  part,’  we  said,  after 
adverting  to  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Singer  and  others  on  this 
point,  ‘  we  ask  our  readers  to  assume  throughout  the  genuine- 
‘  ness  of  Mr.  Collier’s  discovery,  and  to  confine  "themselves  to 
‘  estimating  its  value.’ 

Not  that  the  question  of  genuineness  was,  even  at  that  time, 
quite  an  undisputed  one.  Guided  by  the  precedent  of  the 
famous  Ireland  forgeries,  some  adverse  critics  already  suspected 
fabrication.  Some,  like  Mr.  Singer,  had  openly  avowed  their 
doubts.  At  the  very  time  when  the  sheets  of  our  own  article 
were  passing  through  the  press,  Mr.  Collier  was  drawn  into 
court  by  the  charges  made  in  a  pamphlet  signed  ‘Detector,’ 
to  justify  himself  against  the  charge  of  forgery  in  this  and 
another  case.  He  applied  for  a  criminal  information,  w'hich  was 
refused  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  only  on  tbe  ground  that 
his  honour  was  sufficiently  vindicated ;  and  he  rested  his  ap¬ 
plication  on  an  affidavit  relating,  over  again,  the  circumstances 
of  his  famous  discovery  of  the  Folio.  For  reasons,  however, 
which  then  appeared  to  us  sufficient,  we  declined  entering  on 
this  painful  portion  of  the  controversy.  The  conclusions  at 
which  we  then  arrived,  not  dogmatically,  but  as  the  better 
opinion,  were — That  the  emendations  were,  on  the  whole,  of 
much  value.  That  it  was  very  improbable  they  could  be  all 
conjectural.  That  the  writer  was  probably  the  same  person 
throughout ;  but  that  he  had  gone  over  his  work  at  difierent 
times  and  with  different  purposes.  That  he  had  carefully  ‘recti¬ 
fied  ’  the  text.  That  in  so  doing  he  had  possessed  the  help  of 
some  independent  authority  but  partially  only.  That  this 
authority  was  probably  written,  not  oral.  But  that  the  Cor¬ 
rector  had  also  dealt  with  the  text  (as  Mr.  Collier  himself 
had  first  pointed  out)  for  a  totally  different  purpose;  apparently 
that  of  adapting  it  for  the  stage,  sometimes  merely  erasing 
difficult  words  or  lines ;  sometimes  slightly  modernising  old- 
fashioned  ones ;  sometimes  striking  out  whole  passages ;  some¬ 
times  introducing  rhyming  couplets,  which  have  no  resemblance 
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to  Shakspeare  at  all,  nor  were  intended  to  be  taken  for  Shak- 
speare,  but  for  stage  improvements  on  Shakspeare.  And  the 
supposition  of  this  double  process  (we  said)  diminishes  a  good 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  beset  the 
subject. 

Supposing  the  theory  of  forgery  removed,  after  four  years 
of  continued  and  noisy  controversy,  we  should  find  ourselves 
still  deliberately  adhering  to  these  conclusions.  We  have 
attended  to  all  the  onslaughts  which  have  since  been  made 
on  the  Corrector,  both  by  capable  critics  and  by  intemperate 
sciolists.  They  certainly  have  not  changed  our  opinion ;  nor, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  opinion  of  any  who  have  really 
considered  the  question  for  themselves,  instead  of  following  the 
multitude.  But  all  these  considerations  now  sink  for  the  time 
into  insignificance.  The  questions  before  the  public  are — Have 
these  corrections  been  forged  at  a  recent  date,  and  have  they 
been  forged  by  Mr.  Collier  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  affirmative  of  the  first  proposition  is 
established.  So  say  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  head  of  the  Manu¬ 
script  Department  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
junior  of  the  Assistant  Clerks  in  that  department.  They  pro¬ 
fess  themselves  certain,  as  men  having  authority  to  speak,  that 
the  marginal  corrections  in  the  Perkins  Folio  are  all  of  them  in 
a  modern  and  disguised  hand.  The  farther  and  most  unwelcome 
conclusion,  that  Mr.  Collier  is  the  forger,  is  not,  indeed,  directly 
drawn  by  them,  but  implied  as  a  matter  of  fearful  probability. 
The  question  would,  therefore,  seem  at  first  sight  decided,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  decided  by  the  assertion  of  men  who  are 
qualified  and  who  ought  to  be  impartial.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  is  not  so.  The  reasons  given  for  the  opinion,  as  we  shall 
see,  are  not  in  themselves  conclusive.  It  is  the  opinion  itself 
— the  dictum  of  men  of  skill  —  which  is  presented  for  our 
guidance.  But  of  all  the  false  maxims  current  in  prover¬ 
bial  philosophy,  the  saying,  *  cuilibet  in  sua  arte  credendum,’ 
is  perhaps  the  most  deceitful  and  the  most  mischievous.  No 
man’s  life,  or  property,  or  reputation,  could  be  safe  for  an  hour, 
if  the  judgment  of  ‘  experts  ’  were  to  be  received  as  conclusive 
evidence.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  there  are  always  to  be  found 
abundance  of  other  men  equally  skilled  ready  to  meet  the 
positive  assertions  of  their  brethren  with  as  positive  contradiction. 
Any  one  familiar  with  courts  of  justice  will  remember  how 
often  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  a  deed,  or  of  an 
entry,  (a  case  exactly  analogous  to  that  now  before  us)  is 
debated  on  the  conflicting  testimony  of  men  learned  in 'palaeo¬ 
graphy,  brought  as  witnesses  by  the  opposite  parties,  to  the  utter 
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confusion  of  a  court  conscious  of  its  own  inadequacy  to  decide 
between  them.  And  in  the  first  of  the  pamphlets  now  before 
us,  we  find  that  Sir  Frederic  Madden  and  Mr.  Hamilton  have 
actually  certified  that  a  document  in  the  State  Paper  Office  is  a 
spurious  document ;  although  its  authenticity  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  evidence  which  appears  to  us  to  be  irresistible. 

AV e,  therefore,  atUich  no  weight  at  all  to  the  conjectural  im¬ 
putations  in  which  they  have  dealt  so  freely.  Such  evidence 
is  at  least  doubtful  even  on  the  8up[X)sition  that  the  wit¬ 
nesses  are  impartial ;  but  in  the  present  instance  they  are  not 
so.  It  is  of  no  use  wasting  space  in  conventional  euphonisms, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  convey  our  meaning  in  words  which 
will  not  necessarily  offend  the  readiest  susceptibilities.  Mr. 
Hamilton  (who  assumes  throughout  to  represent  Sir  F.  Madden 
likewise)  comes  forward  as  an  accuser,  not  a  witness.  His 
determination  that  Mr.  Collier  shall  be  found  guilty  pervades 
every  line  of  his  pamphlet,  every  step  of  his  conduct  in  the 
transaction.  No  doui)t  ever  seems  to  enter  his  mind,  no 
mitigating  or  questionable  circumstance  his  pages.  Of  course 
he  would  indignantly  repudiate  the  j)altry  motives  which  have 
been  imputed  by  some  of  Mr.  Collier’s  friends  for  this 
partiality.  AVe  need  not  allude  to  this  meaner  portion  of 
the  controversy.  There  have  been  unworthy  accusations  on 
both  sides.  AV^e  assume  at  once  that  (in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  own 
words)  ‘a  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  inquiry  has  kept 
*  him  up ;  ’  that  the  feeling  which  has  plunged  some  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  into  such  very  deep  water,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  of  indignation  on  public  grounds  at 
what  they  judged  to  be  a  gross  imposition  on  the  literary 
world,  and  that  no  meaner  impulse  entered  into  their  motives. 
But  it  is  another  question,  whether  they  did  not  form  that 
judgment  hastily — before,  in  fact,  they  had  even  become  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  volume  which  they  were  criticising, 
as  some  circumstances  lead  us  to  conjecture — and  whether 
they  have  not  since  adhered  to  a  foregone  conclusion  with 
blind  inveteracy.  Very  recently  Mr.  Hamilton  has  published  a 
letter,  in  which  he  denies  that  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Museum  have  assisted  him  in  his  investigations,  except  those 
named  in  his  pamphlet.  But  Mr.  Hamilton  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  the  weight  of  his  charges  has  been  materially  increased,  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  emanated  from  the  manuscript  depart¬ 
ment  of  that  great  national  collection.  His  letters  have  been 
dated  from  the  British  Museum  ;  and  if  his  pamphlet  has  com¬ 
manded  any  attention,  that  attention  was  paid  to  the  public 
rather  than  to  the  private  character  of  the  accuser.  And  the 
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alternative  in  which  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  friends  are  now 
placed,  if  Mr.  Collier  be  not  a  forger,  is  by.no  means  a  credit¬ 
able  or  a  pleasant  one.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  intense  acrimony 
with  which  they  have  pursued  this  subject.  The  result  is,  that 
although  the  questions  of  external  evidence  in  this  controversy 
for  the  present  eclipse  in  point  of  interest  those  of  internal 
evidence,  they  do  not  wholly  supersede  them.  \Vith  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  positive  accusation  before  them,  met  by  Mr.  Collier’s  posi¬ 
tive  denial,  men  will  and  must  still  recur  to  some  extent  to  their 
own  means  of  forming  an  opinion :  the  value,  numl.er,  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  so  forth,  of  the  annotations ;  all  those  points, 
in  short,  which  were  so  seriously  discussed  before  the  charge 
of  forgery  had  assumed  its  present  shaj)e.  For  even  on  the 
simple  issue  —  forgery  or  no  —  internal  probabilities  must 
still  be  of  considerable  weight.  So,  assuredly,  think  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier's  opponents.  The  friends  of  ^Ir.  Hamilton  do  not  rely 
solely  on  that  gentleman’s  external  proofs.  Dr.  Ingleby,  in  his 
‘  Sbakspeare  Fabrications,’  Mr.  Arnold,  the  police  magistrate, 
in  the  pages  of  ‘Fraser’s  Magazine,’  (we  make  no  apology  for 
attributing  the  articles  in  question  to  that  able  Shaksperian 
scholar,)  back  them  up  by  arguments  of  a  critical  nature.  We 
cannot  in  justice  al)stain  from  following  their  example,  or  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  wholly  to  observations  on  handwriting,  ink, 
and  pencil  marks.  AV’^e  can  only  promise  our  readers  that  we 
will  spare  them  that  idlest  of  all  classes  of  testimony,  in  which 
the  champions  of  this  controversy  have  indulged  beyond  all 
reasonable  proportion,  —  our  own  opinion,  namely,  or  that  of 
Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.,  as  to  the  ‘  aesthetic  ’  value  of  this  or  that 
correction,  and  the  probability  that  Shakspeare  wrote  it,  because 
we  or  they  like  it. 

The  matters,  then,  with  which  we  propose  now  to  deal  (far 
more  by  inviting  our  readers’  attention  to  them,  than  by  any 
dogmatical  conclusion  of  our  own)  are  the  following : 

The  probabilities  on  internal  or  critical  grounds,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  corrections  are  of  old  date,  or  are  recently 
made  in  a  seeming  old  hand. 

The  probabilities  arising  from  the  character  of  the  writing, 
and  other  external  signs. 

The  probabilities  arising  from  Mr.  Collier’s  dealings  with  the 
volume,  his  statements  resjiecting  it,  and  the  counter-statements 
of  others. 

And,  lastly,  (a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  now  become 
for  the  first  time  of  very  formidable  imiK)rtance,)  the  proba¬ 
bilities  arising  from  ^Ir.  Collier’s  connexion  with  other  dis- 
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coveries,  no\V  broadly  alleged  to  be  all  forgeries,  and  all  forged 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  corrections. 

The  points  of  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  anthenticity 
of  the  corrections,  we  range  in  the  most  compendious  manner, 
as  follows : 

1.  Their  value. — On  this  head  we  decline  to  reopen,  on  the 
present  occasion,  an  old  controversy.  If  they  are  proved  to  be 
modern  forgeries,  we  shall  remain  persuaded  that  they  are  the  work 
of  a  forger  possessed  of  very  extraordinary  powers  of  Shakspearian 
criticism.  And  we  could  cite  many  names,  to  w’hich  any  fair 
inquirer  would  attach  considerable  weight,  among  those  whose 
persuasion  coincides  with  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  no  doubt  many  scholars,  and  some  of  rank,  whose  general 
impression  has  been  strongly  adverse  to  the  corrections.  We 
have  the  late  Mr.  Singer,  who  designates  them  as  a  batch  of 
crudities  and  inanities.  We  have  Dr.  Delius,  who  christens  the 
unhappy  author  of  these  attempts  at  improvement  ‘  Sir  Oliver 
‘Mar-text.’  We  have  Dr.  Ingleby,  who  raves  in  more  vehe¬ 
ment  contortions  against  ‘  the  presumption,  the  plagiarism,  the 
‘  vulgarity,  the  imbecility,  of  those  wretched  libels  on  the  text 
‘  of  Shakspeare  :  ’  and  talks  with  a  ferocious  confusion  of  meta¬ 
phors  of 

‘  The  incubus  of  those  marginal  corrections,  which  to  the  shame 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  permitted,  like  the  unclean  birds 
of  old,  to  settle  down  upon  Shakspeare’s  text  tearing  and  mangling 
and  Itefouling  where  they  cannot  destroy.’  (P.  xxiii.) 

We  have  at  present  no  intention  of  setting  up  one  judgment 
against  another ;  our  own  we  have  candidly  avowed  ;  and  this 
we  will  say  in  defence  of  it  —  that  ‘  in  spite  of  spite,’ —  in 
defiance  of  all  the  industry  and  all  the  violence  of  those  who 
have  disparaged  them,  several  of  the  Corrector’s  most  noted 
and  Itoldest  original  emendations  are  gradually  finding  their  way 
into  the  received  text,  and  will  gradually  beeome  incorporated 
in  it,  while  we  doubt  whether  any  one  of  the  critics  who  have 
assailed  him  has  ever  furnished  one  single  conjectural  emen¬ 
dation  which  has  any  chance  of  permanence. 

2.  The  very  great  multitude  of  the  correetions,  their  laborious 
execution,  and  the  amount  of  pains  and  trouble,  both  manual 
and  mental,  which  they  indicate.  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
argument  of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  indicate  the  force, 
t(»  persons  not  familiar  with  the  volume  itself.  It  must  be 
repeated  once  more,  that  this  is  not  only  a  volume  containing 
marginal  emendations,  in  tiie  common  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
a  volume  which,  to  api)earance,  has  been  thoroughly  corrected 
for  some  intended  reprinting.  Not  only  are  words  and  sen- 
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lences  altered,  lines  added,  omitted,  or  transjiolied,  hut  the 
orthography  and  punctuation  are  set  right  with  the  minutest 
and  most  fastidious  care.  While  the  really  important  alterations 
are  counted  by  many  hundreds,  the  comparatively  insignificant 
ones  almost  escape  the  powers  of  numeration.  They  have  been 
roughly  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  in  all.  To  examine  one 
narrow  class  only — that  of  changes  of  single  letters.  Tycho 
Mommsen,  in  his  curiously  microscopic  essay  on  ‘  Der  Perkins- 
‘  Shakspere,’  gives  a  list  of  fifty-one  instances  in  which  the  initial 
letter  of  a  word  is  altered,  seven  in  which  it  is  added,  eleven  in 
which  it  is  erased,  thirty-four  of  initial  double  consonants 
altered,  ninety-five  of  initials  altered,  together  with  other 
letters,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  (if  we  count  rightly)  of  final 
letters  variously  altered,  and  a  proportional  nund)er  of  changes 
in  letters  between  the  first  and  the  last.  And  yet  Mommsen 
had  under  his  eye,  not  the  folio  itself,  but  only  !Mr.  Collier’s 
publications,  which,  according  to  his  enemies,  are  almost  value¬ 
less  from  imperfections  and  omissions.  Now,  if  this  be  forgery, 
we  have  to  suppose  not  only  the  patience  and  accuracy  required 
to  execute  an  enormous  nmss  of  unnecessary  work,  but  also  to 
execute  it  with  great  labour,  in  a  forged  hand,  and  in  paint  (as 
we  are  told)  instead  of  ink.  For  what  purpose?  only  to  pass 
off  a  very  few  favourite  corrections,  under  the  cover  of  thou¬ 
sands,  at  which  no  one  would  care  to  look  ?  No  other  object  is 
alleged.  We  are  driven  to  suppose  that  the  ingenious  con¬ 
triver  of  Ihe  fraud  added  many  tliousand  minor  alterations  to  a 
few  hundred  substantial  ones,  multiplying  enormously  the  se¬ 
parate  chances  of  detection,  with  the  sole  view  of  inducing  the 
reader  to  believe  that  so  elaborate  a  work  must  be  genuine. 
Insane  as  such  a  proceeding  must  appear,  no  one  can  say  it  is 
not  possible.  Nothing  can  be  more  abnormal  and  farfetched 
than  the  real  reasons  which  are  sometimes  found  to  actuate  the 
perpetration  of  dark,  slow,  and  secret  crime.  But  though 
possible,  it  would  be  indeed  very  strange.  It  is  among  the 
strong  a  priori  Improbabilities  which  Mr.  Hamilton’s  theory  has 
to  overcome.  To  liken  the  foi^eries  of  such  a  personage  as  Ire¬ 
land,  a  clever  youth,  who,  having  attained  a  superficial  facility 
of  imitating  ancient  handwriting  and  ancient  style,  dashed  off 
his  very  shallow  fabrications  with  ease  and  carelessness,  to  the 
slow,  painstaking,  studiously  elaborate  method  of  the  Corrector, 
is  to  institute  a  totally  false  analogy. 

3.  The  next  important  consideration  is  that  which  arises  from 
what  we  may  term  the  unexpected  character  of  a  great  number 
of  the  emendations.  To  explain  what  we  mean,  we  must  resort 
once  more  to  that  fundamental  difierence  (strangely  neglected 
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by  most  writers  in  this  controversy)  which  subsists  between 
Shakspcrian  criticism  and  criticism  on  any  other  author 
since  the  early  classical  poets.  It  arises  from  the  simple  fact, 
that  of  Shakspeare  we  possess  no  real  text  at  all.  There  is  no 
text  sanctioned  in  the  most  indirect  way  by  himself.  There 
is  only  one  (that  of  the  first  folio)  which  professes  to  be  taken  by 
strangers  from  his  manuscripts,  and  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  is 
not  wholly  so  taken.  And  that  text,  besides  its  original  defi¬ 
ciency  in  authority,  is  mangled  by  misprints  to  a  degree  which 
it  is  difficult  to  make  credible  to  those  who  have  not  examined 
it  for  themselves.  Now  the  critic  who  takes  up  the  work  of 
an  ordinary  author — Milton,  for  instance — is  of  course  bound 
by  the  received  text.  There  may  be  misprints  and  errors  of 
neglect,  but  they  can  be  but  few.  If  the  editor  meets  with 
a  harsh,  farfetched,  unintelligible  expression,  his  plain  and  only 
duty  is  to  elucidate  its  meaning  as  well  as  he  can,  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  it  by  parallel  passages  from  other  writers.  But  if  the 
editor  of  Shakspeare  light  on  a  similar  passage,  the  first  question 
which  inevitably  arises  is  whether  it  be  corrupt  or  no.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  probability  fairly  is,  that  where  a  i^assage  in 
Shakspeare  is  harsh,  or  farfetched,  or  unintelligible,  it  is  corrupt, 
and  not  what  Shakspeare  wrote.  We  are  prepared  for  all  the 
consequences  of  this  startling  proposition.  We  know  what 
havoc  it  will  make,  if  carried  out,  in  many  of  those  supposed 
daring  felicities  of  expression,  which  habit,  and  constant  quo¬ 
tation,  and  the  love  of  generations,  have  consecrated  in  our 
minds.  But  it  is  simply  true,  notwithstanding;  a  truth  which 
increasing  familiarity  with  the  controversy  must  bring  more  and 
more  home,  as  we  believe,  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  Now, 
this  being  so,  one  result  follows :  that  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  about  the  itch  for  conjectural  correction,  we  pass 
over  habitually  in  Shakspeare,  passages  which  are  neither  sense, 
nor  grammar,  nor  possible  English ;  some  of  us,  out  of  a  mis¬ 
placed  reverence  for  what  we  call  the  text  —  some  of  us,  not 
because  we  reverence  the  text,  but  because  we  know  it  is  all 
we  have,  and  that  conjecture  is  but  idle  work.  Now  nothing  is 
more  striking  in  the  work  of  our  Corrector  than  the  number  of 
passages  of  this  description  with  which  he  boldly  deals,  and  with 
which  no  one  had  dealt  before.  It  does  not  signify  (for  our 
present  purpose)  whether  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them  suit 
our  taste  or  not ;  it  is  the  fact  itself  which  is  so  remarkable. 
To  take  a  single  instance.  Timon  bids  each  Athenian 

*  Take  his  haste, 

Ck>me  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 

And  hang  himself.* 
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*  Take  his  haste'  is  sheer  nonsense :  it  is  nil  but  certain  Shaks¬ 
peare  did  not  write  it :  yet  it  is  so  near  sense  that  every  editor 
has  passed  it  by  without  remark  as  not  worth  touching.  The 
Corrector  reads  ‘  take  his  halter'  We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  the  aptness  of  the  change :  we  are  only  considering  its 
boldness :  why  should  a  mere  forger  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  meddle  with  a  text  which  no  man  had  disturbed  before  ? 
This  very  striking  example  might  be  multiplied,  bad  we  only 
room  for  this  course  of  proof,  by  hundreds. 

4.  We  must  next  refer  to  the  obvious  improbability  of 
forgery  in  that  bulky  class  of  the  Corrector’s  changes  which  are 
made,  as  we  have  said  before,  not  for  {)urification  of  the  text, 
but  obviously  for  adaptation  to  the  stage :  changes  not  critical, 
but  theatrical,  to  use  a  phraseology  which  we  will  now  employ 
for  convenience.  Very  likely,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the 
Corrector  executed  these  two  purj)Oses,  of  purifying  and  of 
adapting,  at  ditferent  times.  But,  at  all  events,  he  kept  the 
two  operations  |)erfectly  distinct  in  his  own  mind.  The  proof 
positive  or  crucial  test  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance, 
that  in  many  passages  (notably  in  the  last  scene  of  Hamlet), 
while  he  has  struck  through  whole  series  of  lines,  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  the  process  of  correction  in  the  erased  lines  and  under 
the  erasing  strokes. 

Now,  to  a})ply  these  facts  to  the  supposition  of  forgery.  Let 
us  look  first  at  the  omissions.  We  will  borrow  here  once  more 
the  analysis  of  the  painstaking  Mommsen.  Seventy  lines  are 
struck  out  in  the  ‘Tempest,’  100  in  ‘All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,’ 
110  in  ‘  Henry  V.,’  180  in  ‘  Richard  III.,’ 100  in  ‘  Macbeth,’ 
100  in  ‘  Othello,’  more  than  200  in  ‘  Hamlet.’  These  are  the 
most  numerous ;  but  there  are  many  in  other  plsiys.  Some 
lines  seem  to  be  erased  Ijecause  nothing  could  be  made  of  them 
in  the  way  of  correction.  Some,  because  it  was  found  the 
audience  would  not  understand  them  (note  in  particular  the  two 
heraldic  lines  in  Helena’s  complaint  to  Hermia).  Some  few  be¬ 
cause  of  indecency.  But  by  very  far  the  majority  are  evidently 
only  erased  for  the  common  stage  manager’s  reason — to  shorten 
the  plays.  And  it  is  very  acutely  remarked  by  Mommsen,  that 
the  plays  thus  unmercifully  treated  are  all  of  them  the  popular 
acting  dramas.  Some,  which  were  seldom  acted,  ‘  Antony  and 
‘  Cleopatra,’  for  instance,  have  not  a  line  erased  at  all.  Now, 
let  the  reader  mark  what  conclusion  we  are  driven  to  form  re¬ 
specting  all  this,  on  the  supposition  of  forgery.  We  are  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Collier,  intending  to  palm  on  the  world  a  set 
of  conjectural  emendations  as  ancient,  resolved  to  back  their 
credit  by  forging,  also,  a  whole  mass  of  stage  alterations  of  no 
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value  or  interest  whatever.  We  are  to  suppose  that  with  a  view 
to  make  these  probable,  he  selected,  with  wonderful  tact,  the 
best  acting  dramas,  and  left  the  others  comparatively  untouched. 
We  are  to  suppose,  in  short,  an  amount  of  deep  and  prescient 
forethought,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  puzzling  and  bewildering 
mankind,  such  as  perhaps  was  never  exhibited  by  forger  where 
a  fortune  was  the  prize  of  his  dexterity. 

And  vyhen  we  come  to  detail,  the  result  is  almost  ludicrous. 
The  stage  manager — as  dramatic  poets,  by  experience,  know 
full  well — is  the  most  ruthless  and  tasteless  of  anatomists.  When 
amputation  seems  to  him  re([uired  for  acting  purposes,  little  recks 
he  of  the  ‘ajsthetic’ value  of  the  parts  amputated,  any  more  than 
of  the  mangled  appearance  otherwise  presented  by  the  victim. 
The  Corrector  has  over  and  over  again  struck  through  some  of 
the  best  lines  in  the  plays.  In  *  Hamlet,’  to  take  one  instance 
only,  he  has  actually  cut  out  the  lines  ‘  Look,  where  the  morn, 
*  in  rosy  mantle  clacl,^  &c. :  for  no  conceivable  reason,  unless 
that  he  thought  the  ghost  had  delayed  the  action  of  the  drama 
too  long.  Imagine  2klr.  Collier  —  imagine  any  Shakspearian 
critic  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  perpetrating  so  daring  a 
sacrilege !  and  for  what  ?  Again,  the  Corrector,  in  his  theatrical 
alterations,  continually  evinces  a  childish  passion  for  rhyme. 
He  alters  the  ends  of  lines,  over  and  over  again,  merely  in  order 
to  produce  a  couplet.  To  take  a  single  instance,  in  Lord 
Scales’s  speech, — 

‘  Figlit  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives, 

And  80  farewell,  _/br  I  mtist  hence  again, — ’ 

the  Corrector  has  substituted  for  the  last  words  the  appro- 
priate  tag,  ‘  Rebellion  never  thrives  I  ’  Now  this  is  intelligible 
enough,  if  the  corrections  be  old.  Blank  dramatic  verse  is 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Marlow,  whose  lines 
still  savour  of  the  tameness  and  monotony  of  rhythm  just  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  fetters  of  rhyme.  It  was  Shakspeare  who 
seized  on  the  noble  instrument  thus  invented,  improved  it  bg 
degrees,  (as  is  proved  by  the  remarkable  difference  between  the 
stiffness  of  versification  in  his  early  dramas,  and  freedom  in  the 
later,)  and  rendered  it,  by  his  single  genius,  that  unrivalled 
vehicle  of  poeticid  thought  of  which  our  language  is  so  justly 
proud.  But  Shakspeare,  whether  in  obedience  to  his  own  fancy 
or  that  of  the  public,  besprinkled  his  blank  verse  with  occa¬ 
sional  rhyming  couplets.  The  dramatists  who  followed  him, 
partially  discontinued  these  remnants  of  the  older  day.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  (to  which  the  Corrector,  if 
not  a  forger,  most  probably  belongs),  the  rhyming  taste  rose 
again  in  the  ascendant.  For  a  short  time  rhymed  tragedies 
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prevailed ;  and  adaptors  of  Shakspeare  (Darenant,  and  so 
forth)  abounded  in  rliyme.  So  did  the  Corrector.  But  for 
what  reason  a  modern  forger  should  have  shown  the  same 
pro|)ensity,  passes  altogether  our  comprehension.  To  extend 
the  same  reasoning  to  one  or  two  minuter  particulars.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  discern  positively  to  which  class  one  of  the 
Corrector’s  emendations  belongs — critical,  or  theatricaU  But 
we  may  conjecture  the  latter,  whenever  an  obscure,  scarcely 
intelligible  word  is  struck  out,  and  a  common-place  synonym, 
with  no  typographical  resemblance,  placed  in  the  margin.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  class  are  not  many ;  but  they  are  remarkable. 
Critics  have  been  puzzled  with  the  sporting  word  ‘  stallion,’  or 
‘  stanyell’  (Warwickshire  for  a  kite,  some  say),  used  by  Fabian 
in  ‘  Twelfth  Night,’  act  ii.  scene  5.  The  Corrector  simply 
strikes  it  through,  and  writes  ‘  falcon.’  We  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  his  doing  so,  if  he  was  thinking  of  ‘  adapting  ’  the  play 
for  a  Cockney  audience.  But  what  on  earth  should  induce  a 
modern  forger  to  do  so  ?  what,  above  all,  could  induce  Mr. 
Collier  to  do  so,  full  of  Shakspearian  learning,  and  well  aware 
of  all  the  glosses  by  Ilanmer  and  others,  which  this  passage 
has  called  forth  ?  Why  imperil  the  credit  of  his  other  cor¬ 
rections  by  one  so  manifestly  absurd  ?  The  whole  theory  of 
forgery  involves  us  in  a  labyrinth  of  such  contradictions, 
which  are  so  far  from  removing  the  difficulty  that  they  render 
it  infinitely  more  perplexing. 

4.  We  come  now  to  the  question  of  language,  or  how  far  the 
recent  fabrication  of  the  corrections  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
use  of  words,  or  a  diction  too  modern  for  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Probably  no  exercise  of  ingenuity  is  so  difficult  —  so 
nearly  impossible — as  that  of  giving  a  strictly  archaic  character, 
which  shall  defy  all  criticism,  to  a  modern  composition.  It  is 
very  easy  to  come  near  success.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
succeed.  None  of  the  very  close  imitators  of  the  old  Scottish 
ballad  have  succeeded.  Burns  could  never  accomplish  it. 
Scott,  as  he  was  continually  attempting  it,  so  came  nearer  to  the 
achievement  than  any  other  man ;  but  w’e  know  of  only  one 
imitation  of  the  antique  by  Scott,  in  which  no  modern  word  or 
phrase  jars  on  the  critical  ear  —  and  that  is  but  a  fragment  — 
ElsjKJth’s  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  the  Harlaw  in  the  *  Antiquary.’ 
Now,  no  doubt,  the  skill  required  merely  to  avoid  the  use  of  a 
modern  word  is  far  less  than  that  needed  to  imitate  antique 
phraseology.  But  it  is  not  so  very  easy  of  attainment  notwith¬ 
standing  ;  and  this  has  been  very  strongly  felt  by  Mr.  Collier’s 
opponents.  While  profuse  in  their  vituperations  of  the  ‘  modern 
‘  phraseolc^y  ’  of  the  Corrector,  they  have  perceived  that  if  they 
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could  detect  him  in  the  use  of  a  single  clearly  modem  word, 
their  cause  was  gained.  Accordingly,  no  common  amount  of 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to  find  out  some  ‘  test-word,’  to 
use  their  own  phrase,  of  this  description.  But  the  propounders 
of  ‘test-words*  must  be  riper  scholars,  and  less  anxious  to 
‘snap ’a  judgment,  as  lawyers  call  it,  than  these  impatient 
gentlemen.  The  late  Mr.  Singer  thought  he  had  found  such  a 
‘  test-word  ’  in  ‘  wheedling  ’  used  by  the  Corrector ;  but,  un¬ 
luckily  for  him,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  book  called  the  ‘  Art 
‘  of  Wheedling  ’  was  published  in  1679.  It  was  reserved  for 
Dr.  Ingleby  to  attempt  the  boldest  discovery  in  this  line, 
and  to  meet  with  the  most  signal  discomfiture.  His  test- 
word  is  ‘  cheer  ’  in  the  modern  sense  of  an  applauding  and 
encouraging  cry  (Coriolanus,  act  iv.  scene  7,  where  the  Corrector 
substitutes  ‘  cheer  ’  in  this  sense  for  ‘  chair  ’).  This,  says  Dr. 
Ingleby,  is  positively  modern.  He  has  satisfied  himself  of  this 
point  of  criticism,  by  a  ‘  careful  search  in  files  of  old  news- 
‘  papers,’  and  can  take  upon  himself  to  assure  mankind  that  it 
came  into  use  about  the  year  1808.  ‘  The  inference,’  he  says, 

with  solemnity,  ‘  is,  that  whoever  substituted  “  cheer  ”  for 
‘  “  chair  ”  in  the  Perkins  Folio,  he  is  of  our  own  time  ;  and  with 
*  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  I  may  say,  “  I  have  much  reason  to  believe 
‘  “  he  is  living  still.”  ’  This,  he  repeats,  is  ‘  the  test-proof  of 
‘  the  Corrector’s  recent  phraseology,’  and  exults  over  it  with 
exuberant  triumph.  Mr.  Arnold  —  too  knowing  a  hand  to  be 
taken  in  by  such  youthful  sallies — looks  on  at  the  feats  of  his 
brother  in  arms  with  some  amazement,  as  our  Heavy  Brigade  did 
at  the  charge  of  their  friends  the  Hussars  at  Balaklava ;  and 
gently  presages  disaster.  Well  he  may  do  so ;  for  a  writer  in  the 
‘  Athenaeum’  has  simply  upset  the  theory,  by  showing  that  the 
nautical  word  ‘  cheers,’  in  the  modem  sense,  is  used  eight  times 
at  least  in  ‘  The  Diary  of  Henry  Teonge,’  who  served  as  a  sea- 
chaplain  from  1675  to  1679.  We  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be 
met,  unless  by  adding  a  new  count  to  the  prosecution,  and 
charging  that  ‘  Teonge’s  Diary,’  a  singular  book  enough,  is  also 
a  forgery  of  iSIr.  Collier’s. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  the  supposed  forger  has  escaped  the 
ordeal  of  test-words,  and  this  is  no  common  testimony  to  his 
strange  ingenuity.  But  one  more  curious  circumstance  de¬ 
mands  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Corrector 
(forger  or  not)  has  taken  the  liberty  of  modernising  to  some 
extent.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  language  was  in  con¬ 
tinual  flux.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  very  ingeniously  pointed  out 
that  there  are  pointed  alterations  in  the  second  folio,  1632,  from 
the  first  folio,  1623,  clearly  for  the  sake  of  modernising.  Words, 
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common  in  Shalcspeare’a  day,  had  become  unfamiliar  twenty 
years  after  he  had  left  the  sta^e.  Davenant  and  Dryden  of 
course  took  greater  liberties  still ;  yet  the  first  was  born  in 
Shakspeare’s  lifetime.  Now  this,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken,  is  the 
character  of  part  of  the  Corrector’s  work.  He  has  modernised 
down  to  his  own  (supposed)  day.  He  has  not  modernised  a 
step  farther.  Either,  therefore,  he  is  no  forger,  or  he  is  one  of 
strange  acuteness  as  well  as  audacity. 

5.  The  next  point  —  and  the  lust  of  internal  evidence  with 
which  we  shall  trouble  our  readers  on  the  present  occasion  —  is 
the  proportion  of  original  emendations  introduced  by  the  Cor¬ 
rector.  This  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  iinpugners  of 
his  authority  have  been  most  eloquent  and  urgent.  It  has 
been  over  and  over  again  maintained,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  corrections  are,  in  truth,  merely  plagiarisms  from 
the  suggestions  of  critics.  Mr.  Arnold  more  cautiously  says, 

‘  the  great  bulk  of  the  emendations  unfortunately  hai)pen  not 
‘  to  be  original,  at  least  of  those  which  are  really  good ;  ’  a  limita¬ 
tion  which  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  was.  Now,  how¬ 
ever  this  fact,  if  substantiated,  might  bear  on  the  value  of  these 
corrections,  we  must  own  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  see  in  what  way  it 
would  bear  on  the  question  of  their  genuineness.  No  doubt  it  is 
true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  clever  forger  would  have  searched 
out  apd  adopted  good  emendations  from  other  quarters,  to  pass 
as  his  own.  But  then  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  genuine  text 
of  Shakspeare,  if  we  possessed  it,  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  contain 
by  anticipation  a  great  many  of  the  subsequent  conjectures.  To 
suppose  the  contrary  is  simply  to  take  for  our  basis  the  position, 
that  all  corrections  are  mere  idle  exercises  of  ingenuity,  and  that 
no  conjectural  critic  has  ever  hit  the  mark.  Now,  though  con¬ 
jecture  has  no  doubt  very  much  degenerated,  of  late  years,  into 
an  idle  exercise,  in  which  the  critic  is  far  more  anxious  to 
display  his  own  minute  ingenuity  than  to  attempt  seriously 
a  restoration  of  the  text,  this  was  not  so  at  first.  Great 
numbers  of  corrections  of  Rowe,  Theobald,  Pope,  and  other 
early  critics,  were  self-evident  or  nearly  so.  It  may  be  fairly 
suspected  that  many  more  had  some  authority  of  tradition. 
These  the  Corrector  has  doubtless  incor|)orated  —  and  w'ould 
equally  have  done  so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  on  any  possible  supposi¬ 
tion  —  whether  he  were  a  modern  forger,  an  old  guesser,  or 
actually  in  possession  of  some  part  of  the  text  of  Shakspeare. 

It  is  not,  however,  true  that  the  original  emendations  are 
few :  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  question  in 
earnest  will  find  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  numerous ; 
and  that  those  for  which  no  other  authority  can  be  found,  com- 
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prehend  many  of  the  most  remarkable,  some  of  the  most  self- 
evident  Mr.  Hamilton  professes  to  supply  a  test  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  misleading.  He  gives  a 
collation  of  the  play  of  *  Hamlet,’  carefully  executed  we  have  no 
doubt,  marking  the  *  original  sources  from  which  the  principal 

*  corrections  are  derived.’  *  Many  of  our  readers,’  he  sj»ys,  ‘will 

*  probably  be  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  these  which  can  be 
‘  thus  identified,  and  the  small  claims  to  originality  which  the 

*  “  Old  Corrector  ”  actually  possesses.’  Why  does  he  select 

*  Hamlet’  ?  Because,  as  we  suppose,  it  is  a  play  which  serves  his 
purjK)se  particularly  well,  being  one  of  which  there  are  three  old 
quartos.  Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  quartos,  which 
have  an  independent  authority  of  their  own,  are  very  often 
right,  and  that  whether  the  Corrector  were  forger  or  true  man, 
the  coincidences  between  him  and  the  quartos  were  certain  to  be 
very  numerous.  Indeed,  Tycho  Mommsen,  though  a  determined 
CoHierite,  has  a  whole  chapter  on  the  ‘  relation  between  the 

*  Old  Corrector  and  the  quartos.’  If  Mr.  Hamilton  had  really 
wished  to  institute  a  fair  inquiry  into  this  question  of  originality, 
he  would  have  selected  one  of  the  plays  of  which  there  is  no 
quarto  ;  that  is,  more  than  half  the  whole  number.  Dr.  Ingleby 
has  supplied  the  deficiency  to  some  extent.  He  selects  fifty- 
five  remarkable  alterations  in  ‘  Measure  for  Measure.’  Now, 
on  his  own  showing,  twenty-nine  of  these  coincide  with  the 
conjectures  of  others,  twenty-six  have  no  known  parallels. 
Surely  a  pretty  fair  proportion,  and  quite  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  Corrector  of  the  charge  of  timid  plagiarism,  for  whatever 
other  offences  he  may  have  to  account. 

One  result,  however,  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  collation  is  worthy  of 
attention.  Adopting  it  as  our  guide,  we  have  counted  in  the  play 
of  Hamlet  thirty*  eight  instances  of  coincidence  with  conjectures 
of  the  older  critics  down  to  Johnson  exclusive  ;  eight  only  from 
Johnson  exclusive  (besides-  a  very  few  of  uncertain  data  from 
what  is  called  the  ‘  V ariorum  ’  edition) ;  of  modem  and  cotem¬ 
porary  critics,  not  a  single  one.  How  this  circumstance  bears 
on  the  supposition  of  a  recent  forgery,  our  readers  will  judge  for 
themselves. 

And  now,  haviig  pointed  out  the  leading  circumstances  of 
internal  evidence  which  seem  to  bear  on  the  question,  whether 
these  remarkable  corrections  are  really  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  or  of  later  date,  let  us  point  briefly,  before  going  further, 
to  one  possible  hypothesis.  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
by  this  time  have  anticipated  it.  May  not  there  be  tmth  on 
both  sides  in  this  controversy?  Is  it  not  possible  that  some 
one,  becoming  master  of  an  old  folio  full  of  theatrical  corrections. 
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may  have  added,  in  a  feigned  hand,  most  of  the  critical  ones  ? 

All  that  gives  the  volume  its  real  importance  —  those  emenda¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  so  exquisitely  felicitous  that  they  seem  to 
flash  on  us  the  truth  that  the  text  of  Shakspeare  is  here  re¬ 
covered  ;  some  so  quaint  and  daring  that  they  seem  more  like 
the  work  of  a  clever  critic  dallying  with  his  subject,  than  of  one 
endeavouring  seriously  to  rectify  by  conjecture  —  may  then  be 
the  manufacture  of  later  times,  the  ruder  contents  of  the  folio 
being  what  they  appear  to  be,  not  much  later  than  the  date  of 
the  edition  ?  The  supposition  is  a  tempting  one.  But  it  is 
beset  by  many  and  very  serious  external  difficulties,  as  we  shall 
see  when  we  come  to  the  next  head  of  our  subject.  It  is  scarcely 
possible :  and  yet  anything  seems  more  credible  than  that  all  is 
forgery. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  immediately  important  branch  of 
our  inquiry.  What  is  the  evidence  from’external  indications, 
on  the  face  of  the  book  itself,  that  these  corrections  are  the 
forgeries  of  a  modern  hand,  whether  that  hand  be,  or  be 
not,  the  hand  of  Mr.  Collier  ?  a  question  which  it  is  essential  f 
to  keep,  for  a  time,  distinct  from  the  former.  We  must  now 
give  Mr.  Hamilton’s  own  account  of  the  matter ; 

‘  On  the  18th  of  May,  1859,  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  keeper  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  attaching  at  that  time,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  no  great  importance  to  the  various  doubts  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  the  corrections  in  the  Annotated  Folio  1632,  which 
from  time  to  time  readied  him,  but  having  a  great  desire  to  inspect 
the  volume  for  his  own  information,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
begging  the  loan  of  it  for  a  short  time,  for  the  satisfaction  of  him¬ 
self,  Dr.  Bodenstedt  of  Munich,  and  a  few  friends.  On  the  26th  the 
i  book  was  placed  in  Sir  Frederic’s  hands,  and,  at  his  request,  a  discre¬ 

tionary  power  was  shortly  after  granted  him  by  the  noble  owner,  to 
exhibit  the  book  to  a  more  extended  literary  circle.  In  accordance 
with  this  permission  a  considerable  number  of  persons  interested  in 
the  matter  did  so  examine  the  volume  during  the  period  it  remained 
,i  in  the  Museum ;  and  no  application  to  see  it  was  declined,  except 

]  during  the  brief  period  in  wliich  Mr.  Frederick  Netherclift  was  oc- 

I  copied  in  making  from  it  the  facsimiles  prefixed  to  this  volume. 

i1  Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Folio  came  into  the 

Museum.  And  it  was  not  at  first  imagined  that  anything  would 
M  result  from  its  examination  tending  to  invalidate  the  manuscript 

I  corrections  on  its  margin.' 

1  We  must  here  interpose,  to  express  our  own  doubts  whether 

I  Mr.  Hamilton’s  recollection  can  be  altogether  accurate  on  this 

i  subject.  In  a  note  he  quotes  from  a  *  Slemorandum  of  Sir  F. 

I  *  Madden,’  as  follows : 

‘  I  had  a  great  wish  to  see  the  volume,  after  the  second  avowal 

I 

r 

II 
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of  doubts  expressed  by  Mr.  Staunton  and  Dr.  Inglebj;  but  mj 
mind  was  so  free  from  bias  that  I  did  not  entertain  any  suspicion  of 
forjgery.’ 

Why,  what  were  the  doubts  ‘avowed’  by  Mr.  Staunton  and 
Dr.  Ingleby  ?  Doubts  of  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  correc¬ 
tions,  most  undoubtedly.  The  -volume  clearly  came  to  the 
Museum  tainted  with  a  suspicion  of  fraud  of  some  sort ;  and  it 
was  with  their  minds  preoccupied  by  this  taint  that  the  Museum 
authorities  began  their  investigation.  Sir  F.  Madden  can 
surely  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  no  suspicion  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  mechanism  of  fraud,  which  he  now  considers  established, 
had  then  crossed  his  mind. 

But  to  continue  Mr.  Hamilton’s  statement : 

*  A  short  inspection,  however,  of  the  ink  corrections  in  the  text  and 
on  the  margins  was  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  gravest  suspicions 
as  to  their  genuineness.  In  the  first  place,  although  evidently  written 
by  one  hand  throughout,  yet  the  form  of  the  letters,  especially  of  the 
capital  letters,  presented  strange  anomalies.  On  one  page  would  be 
found  a  word  or  letter,  characteristic  rather  of  the  writing  of  the 
16th  than  of  the  17th  century;  while  in  close  juxtaposition,  and 
sometimes  on  the  same  page,  the  identical  letter  or  word  would  occur, 
having  every  appearance  of  having  been  written  within  the  present 
century.* 

‘  But  ’  (he  continues,  after  stating  some  minor  points  of  sus¬ 
picion)  'it  was  further  discovered,  and  this,  too,  before  the  whole 
weight  of  these  literal  objections  had  been  fully  considered,  that  a 
series  of  partially  obliterated  pencil  corrections  was  visible  through¬ 
out  the  margins  of  the  Folio,  corresponding  with  the  corrections  made 
in  ink,  and  sometimes  actually  underlying  them.  I  he  appearances 
presented  by  these  pencil  corrections  merit  exact  description.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  none  of  the  feigned  antiquity  about  them  of  the 
ink  corrections,  either  in  form  or  spelling.  They  are  in  a  bold,  clear 
handwriting  of  the  present  day,  are  evidently  executed  by  one  hand 
throughout,  and  have  been  placed  on  the  margins  to  direct  the  alter¬ 
ations  afterwards  made  in  ink,  and  with  which  they  invariably  cor¬ 
respond.  They  are  of  various  kinds.  Amongst  the  most  common 
are  crosses  and  ticks,  apparently  used  to  call  attention  to  words  or 
letters  requiring  correction.  Some  of  them  may,  of  course,  be  the 
“crosses,  ticks,  or  lines”  which  Mr.  Collier  acknowledges  he  intro¬ 
duced  himself.  But  as  cases  occur  where  such  pencil  ticks  actually 
underlie  corrections  in  ink,  some  of  them  at  least  must  have  been 
placed  on  the  margins  before  the  “  old  Corrector  ”  commenced  his 
labours.  ....  Again,  whole  syllables  or  words  o'ceur  in  pencil,  par¬ 
tially  rubbed  out  but  still  legible,  and  in  which  the  character  of  the 
modern  handwriting  is  plainly  visible :  while  in  near  neighbourhood 
to  them,  the  same  syllable  or  word  is  repeated  in  ink  in  the  antique 
hand.  In  some  cases,  the  ink  word  and  the  pencil  word  occupy  the 
same  space  in  the  margin,  and  are  written  one  upon  the  other  ;  and 
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in  these  instances  the  naked  eye  readily  detects  the  fact  that  the 
pencil  has  been  written  prior  to  the  ink.* 

It  should  be  added  that  these  pencil  marks  which  are  now 
said  to  be  so  visible,  some  of  which  form  the  title-page  to  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  pamphlet,  ha<l  never  been  observed  or  detected  by 
any  of  the  numerous  persons  who  had  previously  pored  over 
the  volume,  and  were  not  discovered  until  after  it  had  been  in 
the  ^Museum  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  fact,  which  is  stated 
by  Sir  F.  Madden  in  his  last  letter,  is  at  least  as  extraordinay  as 
every  other  part  of  this  mysterious  case. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  passes  to  another  branch  of  evidence.  He 
adduces  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Maskelyne,  keej)er  of  the  mineral 
department  in  the  British  Museum,  to  the  fact  that  the  ink  in 
which  the  corrections  are  written 

*  proves  to  be  a  paint,  removable,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
stain,  by  mere  water,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  colouring  matter 
resists  the  action  of  chymical  agents  which  rapidly  change  inks, 
ancient  or  modern,  whose  colour  is  due  to  iron.  In  some  places,  in¬ 
deed,  the  paint  appears  to  have  become  mixed,  accidentally  or  other¬ 
wise,  with  ordinary  ink,  but  its  pervading  character  is  that  of  a 
paint  formed  perhaps  of  sepia,  or  sepia  mixed  with  a  little  Indian 
ink.’ 

Mr.  Maskelyne  also  asserts  from  microscopic  investigation, 
that  the  pencil  marks  underlie  the  ink. 

Such  are  the  indications  of  forgery  now  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Hamilton.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  public  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Maskelyne,  in 
letters  published  in  the  *  Times’  as  long  ago  as  June  and 
July  last.  These  are  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  present  volume  ;  we  presume,  therefore,  that  he  still  abides 
by  them;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary. to  observe  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  then  relied  on  certain  additional  proofs  which 
in  the  text  of  his  present  volume  are  omitted.  It  was  then 
made  a  great  point  of,  that  the  binding  of  the  mysterious 
volume  in  ‘  rough  sheep’  is  of  a  modern  kind.  However, 
the  fact  may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  of  much  importance,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  rebinding  of  old  volumes,  falling  to  pieces 
from  much  use,  without  interfering  with  the  margin  where  it 
contained  anything  which  it  was  wished  to  preserve,  is  and 
always  was  a  common  practice  enough.  In  the  next  place,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  wandering  rashly  from  the  province  of  the  palaeogra¬ 
pher  to  that  of  the  critic,  staked  his  reputation  on  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  spelling  which  do  not  bear  his  inferences.  He  pointed 
out,  for  instance,  that  the  word  originally  written ‘body’ in 
pencil,  became  in  one  place  ‘bodie’  when  copied  in  ink.  But, 
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unluckily  for  this  piece  of  proof,  the  word  is  spelt  indifferently 
either  way  in  the  writing  and  printing  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  so  childish  is  the  pertinacity  with  which  this  attack  is  pur¬ 
sued,  that  one  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  brothers  in  arms,  finding  that 
nothing  can  be  made  out  of  the  pencilled  ‘  body,’  now  shifts  his 
ground,  and  declares  that  in  turning  it  into  ‘  bodie’  in  ink,  the 
Corrector  has  ‘  overdone  his  part’  of  simulating  antiquity ! 

We  arc  driven,  therefore,  to  the  objections  which  are  strictly 
palaeographical.  Of  these,  the  factitious  ink  is  admitted  by 
iVIr.  Maskelyne  to  be  only  a  secondary  matter.  The  common 
ink  of  that  age  contained  much  iron,  and  was  very  corro¬ 
sive,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  for  employment  on 
the  margins  of  a  printed  book  some  compound  may  have 
been  preferred.  This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture  of  our 
own.  It  will  be  recollected  how  large  a  part  this  circumstance 
played  in  the  Ireland  forgeries,  and  how  that  ingenious  young 
gentleman  confessed  to  having  learnt  the  art  of  composing  an 
old-looking  ink  from  a  bookbinder’s  apprentice,  in  New  Inn 
Passage.  According  to  him,  there  are  several  easy  ways  of 
doing  so ;  but  he  mentions  none  so  recondite  as  the  composition 
of  *  sepia  with  some  unknown  substance,’  which  occupies  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  imagination,  and  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
forger  of  very  unusual  learning  in  his  art.  On  the  feigned 
appearance  of  the  ink  writing  we  do  not  think  that  much 
reliance  is  really  placed.  The  seriously  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  therefore  reduce  themselves  to  one  alone  ;  the  alleged 
modern  character  of  the  pencil  marks.  It  is  really  idle,  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  to  foist  in  other  minor  suspicions,  and 
to  say,  as  Mr.  Arnold  does  with  magisterial  gravity,  that  *  in 
‘  every  case  of  circumstantial  evidence,  each  individual  link  in 
*  the  chain,  taken  by  itself,  may  prove  little,  but  it  is  the  conca- 
‘  tenation  of  the  whole  that  gives  the  evidence  its  binding  force.’ 
A  very  fallacious  dictum  here  ;  for  it  is  quite  equally  true,  that 
when  once  a  false  suspicion  prevails,  every  innocent  and  immaterial 
incident  wears  at  once  a  suspicious  air  to  hostile  eyes. 

And  now  we  can  only  apologise  to  our  reader  for  detaining 
him  so  long  from  the  chief  feature  of  the  case ;  the  real  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  volume  itself.  When  the  arena  is  occupied  by 
such  clamorous  accusers  and  defenders,  we  are  driven  to  rely 
on  our  own  inspection,  and  our  own  familiarity  with  palaeography, 
whatever  that  may  be,  rather  than  adopt  conclusions  urged 
indeed  with  all  the  weight  of  authority,  but  with  all  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  partisanship.  Mr.  Collier’s  own  description  of  that 
appearance,  in  his  ‘  Notes  and  Emendations,’  seems  to  us  accurate 
enough.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is,  the  amazing 
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quantity  and  particularity  of  the  alterations,  so  utterly  different 
in  character  from  such  marginal  notes  and  corrections  as  are 
commonly  found  in  books  owned  by  studious  men.  The  next 
is,  their  business-like  look,  as  if  done  for  a  purpose.  The 
multitude  of  corrections  of  punctuation  alone  is  quite  startling. 
The  handwriting  is  (or  pretends  to  be)  the  stiff  engrossing 
hand  with  old  forms  oHetters,  which  was  common  in  Elizabeth’s 
day,  and  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  cursive  or  Italian  hand 
now  in  use  ;  the  change  being  general,  though  hardly  complete, 
in  Charles  the  Second’s  time.  It  would  be  rash  to  assign  to  the 
corrections  (if  genuine)  any  very  precise  date  from  the  character 
of  the  handwriting.  The  general  change  from  old  hand  to 
cursive  could  not  have  extended  to  individual  handwritings. 
An  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  used  his  pen  familiarly  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  would  not  adopt  the  ‘cursive’  along 
with  his  youthful  cotemporaries  under  the  Restoration.  Later 
than  Charles  the  Second,  however,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  place  them,  on  the  evidence  of  handwriting  alone. 

The  next  circumstance  which  will  strike  the  observer  is  one 
which  Mr.  Collier  pointed  out  long  ago,  but  to  which  his  ad¬ 
versaries  hardly  allude.  We  mean  the  very  great  difference 
in  appearance  between  the  corrections,  not  only  in  different 
parts  of  the  volume,  but,  constantly,  in  the  same  page.  We 
think  the  first  impressions  on  the  mind  of  an  inquirer  seeking 
for  himself  would  be,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hamilton’s  summary 
*  evidently,’  that  more  than  one  hand  has  been  at  work  there. 
On  second  thoughts  he  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  modify 
this  opinion,  and  to  think,  though  still  not  without  hesitation, 
that  one  hand  only  has  been  engaged  on  it  ;  but  that  the 
writer  performed  his  tedious  task  at  different  times,  —  probably 
at  times  far  apart,  —  and  probably  with  different  intentions  at 
different  times.*  There  are  two  characters  of  ])enmanship  em¬ 
ployed  in  it.  The  one  is  much  freer  than  the  other;  more 
inclined,  and  more  approaching  to  the  cursive  in  style,  though 
the  forms  of  the  letters  are  old.  The  other  stiffer,  rounder, 
more  print-like.  Yet  instances  are  soon  found  in  which  the 
two  hands  approach  so  near  each  other  as  to  incline  the  ob¬ 
server  rather  to  believe  that  the  writer  was  the  same  man,  with 
a  hand  somewhat  modified  in  the  course  of  years.  The  inks 
used,  again,  are  various.  Much  looks  thick  and  black,  with  a 
kind  of  ‘sticky’  appearance,  such  as  was  produced  in  our 

•  To  avoid  possible  misconception,  we  must  except  one  bit  of 
‘  cursive,’ a  list  of  dramatis  persona,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
added  by  a  different  hand  altogether. 
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school  days  by  surreptitiously  placing  a  bit  of  sugar  in  an  ink 
bottle.  To  this  we  suppose  the  notion  about  sepia  and 
unknown  substances  to  apply.  Much  —  a  good  deal  more  pro¬ 
bably  in  amount — looks  to  the  innocent  eye  merely  like  common 
ink,  rather  pale,  and  become  browner  by  age.  And  if  any 
distinction  can  be  traced,  we  should  say  this,  —  that  a  lai^e 
number  of  the  peculiar  literal  and  verbal  alterations  intended 
to  purify  the  text  —  the  ‘  corrections  ’  properly  so  called  —  are 
in  the  blacker  ink,  sometimes  (as  has  been  noticed)  overlying 
the  pencil  marks ;  but  that  the  rougher  stage  work,  such  as  the 
erasures  of  many  lines,  the  substitution  of  others,  the  change  of 
unrhymed  into  rhymed  couplets  for  the  sake  of  a  ‘  tag,’  and  the 
like,  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  browner  ink,  and  evidently 
executed  at  a  different  time.  It  seems  to  be  the  latest  of  the 
two.  Our  reason  for  saying  so  is  this.  In  many  places,  where 
(as  above  mentioned)  long  passages  are  erased,  but  the  correc¬ 
tions  of  the  text  continued  throughout  the  erased  passages,  we 
think  we  have  noticed  that  the  corrections  are  in  the  blacker 
ink,  the  erasures  *  in  the  paler.  Now  the  Corrector  would 
scarcely  have  amended  the  text  after  striking  it  out. 

Now  if  our  glasses  have  not  deceived  us  in  noting  these 
minute  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  result  militates  to  a 
considerable  extent  agmnst  the  supposition  of  forgery,  at  least 
forgery  of  the  whole  mass.  The  more  various,  changeable,  and 
indicative  of  various  purposes  the  corrections  may  be,  the  less 
likely  to  be  the  work  of  a  solitary  and  determined  forger. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  ink-writing — whether  feigned 
or  natural — we  shall  say  but  little.  It  is  a  question  on  which 
we  can  take  small  account  of  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  expert,  know¬ 
ing  as  we  do  that  other  sagacious  eyes  have  received  a  contrary 
impression.  And  there  is  little  but  assertion  to  deal  with. 
Mr.  Hamilton  speaks,  indeed,  of  anomalies  and  variations  in  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  and  of  what  he  thinks  suspicious  attempts 
at  retouching,  as  if  the  forger  had  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to 
produce  an  archmc  letter,  and  tried  again,  sometimes  with  dif¬ 
ferent  ink.  That  the  Corrector  did  often  *  retouch  ’  his  work  is 
clear  on  the  face  of  it:  but  to  our  eyes  the  retouching  is 
only  such  as  to  show  his  minute  attention  to  this  work. 
It  is  exactly  what  we  detect  every  day  in  our  own  hand¬ 
writing  and  that  of  others,  when  employed  in  correcting  the 

*  We  mean,  of  course,  the  lines  denoting  erasure.  Why  has  not 
our  language  two  words — one  to  denote  actual  obliteration  by  scratch¬ 
ing  or  defacing — the  other,  the  sign  (cross  lines)  denoting  obliter¬ 
ation  ’  Sir  Frederic  Madden  uses  the  word  ‘  delete.' 
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press.  Partly  from  cramped  space,  partly  in  attempting  extra 
clearness,  we  fall  naturally  into  an  imitation  of  print.  Were 
we  to  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  Gladdens  and  Hainiltons,  on  a 
comparison  between  such  specimens  of  our  writing  and  our  ordi¬ 
nary  scribble,  our  shrift  would  be  a  short  one.  But  it  so  happens 
that  when  the  Corrector  has  room  and  verge  enough,  when  he  is 
adding  whole  lines  or  couplets,  for  example,  on  the  broad 
margin  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  page,  his  hand,  though  gene¬ 
rally  rather  formal,  is  very  firm  and  free,  and  totally  exempt  to 
our  eye  from  all  signs  of  laborious  imitation. 

But  then  the  mysterious  pencil  marks !  There  they  are, 
most  undoubtedly,  and  in  very  great  number  too.  The  natural 
surprise,  that  they  were  not  earlier  detected,  is  somewhat  dimi¬ 
nished  on  inspection.  Some  say  they  have  ‘  come  out  ’  more 
in  the  course  of  years ;  whether  this  is  possible  we  know  not. 
But  even  now  they  are  hard  to  discover,  until  the  eye  has 
become  used  to  the  search.  But  when  it  has — especially  with 
the  aid  of  a  glass  at  first — they  become  perceptible  enough, 
words,  ticks,  points,  and  all.  In  many  places  even  the  most 
sceptical  observer  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  mode  of  correction 
was,  as  alleged  for  the  prosecution,  by  pencil  first  and  ink  after¬ 
wards.  And  in  others,  where  no  pencilling  can  be  read,  there 
is  an  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  out.  Are  these  pen- 
cillings  in  a  modern  hand  ?  That,  after  all,  is  the  real  issue  of 
this  complicated  case.  And  it  is  one  which  we  must  leave  to 
better  eyes  and  more  experienced  judges,  whenever  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  volume  shall  be  honestly  examined.  For  the  vehement 
assertions  of  partisans  we  care  nothing.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  to  our  eyes  the  faint  and  feeble  ghosts  of  words  and  letters 
which  are  here  and  there  to  be  made  out,  do  wear  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  hand  more  like  that  now  in  use,  than  the  stiff  Gothic 
ink  writing.  But  then  we  must  observe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  even  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  mixture  of  cursive  with 
Gothic  was  very  common.  In  many  an  instrument  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  engrossed  in  the  Gothic,  names  of  places 
and  persons  and  other  words  to  which  it  was  wished  to  at¬ 
tract  special  attention,  w^ere  inserted  in  a  cursive  hand  very  like 
modern  handwriting  in  general  appearance.  Such  a  cursive 
an  old  Corrector  may  have*  used  in  his  freer  pencil  jottings, 
to  be  replaced  by  elaborate  half-printing  in  penmanship.  This, 
however,  we  can  but  give  as  conjecture.  We  must,  at  all 
events,  utterly  disclaim  and  repudiate  ^Mr.  Netherclift’s  fac¬ 
similes  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  volume,  if  they  ai-e  intended  to  be 
verified  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  an  ordinary  glass.  They  arc 
to  our  view  infinitely  too  distinct,  and  we  have  carefully  com- 
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])are(l  each  of  them  with  the  original.  In  particular  we  must 
caution  our  readers  against  the  very  modem-looking  ‘  r  ’  in 
‘  araied  ’  (cited  as  from  ‘  Hamlet,’  p.  277,  col.  1).  Our  sight,  at 
least,  failed  altogether  to  discover  its  counterpart  in  the  Perkins 
volume.* 

We  must  also  once  more  direct  our  readers’  attention  to' a 
circumstance  which  we  placed  before  them  when  formerly- re¬ 
viewing  Mr.  Collier,  but  which  has  not  since  received  the 
attention  we  still  think  it  deserves.  In  the  first  three  or  four 
pages,  nearly  through  the  ‘  Tempest,’  there  are  brackets,  like 
those  used  to  indicate  a  parenthesis,  inserted  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  nearly  every  fortieth  line.  We  fancied  then  that  these 
indicated  that  the  Corrector  had,  when  at  his  work,  some  manu¬ 
script  under  his  eye  in  which  there  were  about  forty  lines  to  a 
page  (printed  quarto  of  the  ‘  Tempest’  there  is  none) ;  and 
that  he  kept  up  this  kind  of  pagination  some  way,  for  purposes 
of  reference,  but  got  tired  of  his  task.  On  the  supposition  of 
forgery,  this  peculiar  phenomenon  puzzles  us  altogether. 

We  must  now  consider  this  charge  as  affecting  Mr.  Collier,, 
and  that  gentleman’s  own  demeanour  under  it.  The  subject  is- 
a  painful  one  to  approach ;  it  is  one  for  which  the  pages  of  a- 
review  are  in  some  respects  unfitted;  but  justice  to  Mr.  Collier’s 
accusers,  as  well  as  to  that  gentleman  himself,  absolutely  requires 
that  it  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  We  shall  not  carry' 
our  readers  again  over  the  often  beaten  ground  of  Mr.  Collier’s- 
discovery.  That  gentleman,  now  a  little  above  seventy,  has  been, 
engaged  in  literary  criticism,  and  especially  on  the  works  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  has  been  very 
conspicuous  among  the  race  of  modern  Shakspearian  conjecture 
critics.  He  has  been  engaged  in  all  the  polemics  in  which  this  class- 
of  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  towards  each  other.  But 
we  must  say  it  to  his  credit,  his  tone  and  temper  have  been 
usually  far  more  temperate,  and  far  more  consonant  with 
ordinary  notions  of  literary  decency,  than  those  exhibited  by 
other  gentlemen,  his  rivals  in  the  same  field.  Mr.  Collier  has 
brought  out  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  of  no  great  value,  say 
his  critics ;  and  he  has  made  many  *  conjectural’  emendations, 
which  have  met  with  but  little  favour.  Altogether,  though 
his  antiquarian  contributions  to  the  literary  history  of 
period  have  been  useful,  his  critical  have  been  of  small  account, 
Mr.  Collier  has  likewise  been  a  good  deal  honoured  with  the 

*  Mr.  Netlierclift,  senior,  tlie  most  celebrated  of  fac-similists,  has 
written  to  repudiate  these  performances.  They  are  not  his,  he  says, 
but  his  son’s ;  and  he  speaks  of  them  with  distrust. 
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fiiendship  or  patronage  of  eminent  persons  interested  in  his 
walk  of  literature,  particularly  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  the  late  Lord  Ellesmere.  And  owing  to  their  assistance 
and  to  other  circumstances,  he  has  employed  himself  a  good 
deal  in  disinterring  from  repositories  of  manuscripts,  documents 
throwing  light  on  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  poet.  These 
he  has  published  at  various  times  and  in  various  shapes ;  and  he 
is  now  accused  (as  we  shall  by  and  bj’  see)  of  wholesale  forgery 
of  these  also,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 

Such  were  the  ‘  antecedents’  in  French  phrase,  of  Mr.  Collier, 
when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  discover  the  problematical  folio 
which  has  since  been  the  bane  of  his  existence,  and  the  bite  noire 
of  the  whole  race  of  Shaksjiearian  critics.  He  bought  it  for 
thirty  shillings,  of  Mr.  Rodd,  the  late  well-known  bookseller,  in 
Great  Newport  Street,  in  1849.  He  noticed  that  its  margins 
were  covered  with  manuscript  notes.  But  for  reasons  which  he 
has  i*epeatedly  stated,  he  did  not  then  examine  them.  His 
attention  was  not  directed  to  them  until  a  year  or  two  after¬ 
wards.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  was  led  seriously  to  Investigate 
these  notes,  the  conviction  of  their  extraordinary  value  flashed 
upon  his  mind. 

So  far  ]Mr.  Collier.  Of  course  it  need  not  be  said  that  his 
present  assailants,  as  in  duty  bound,  (for  if  capable  of  forging 
these  notes,  Mr.  Collier  is  capable  of  foiling  his  account  of 
their  discovery,)  reject  the  whole  story  as  destitute  of  proof  as  well 
as  probability.  At  the  same  time,  the  only  ]K>rtion  of  it  which 
it  is  essential  to  their  case  to  deny  is,  the  existence  of  the  MS. 
notes  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  This  fact  had  hitherto  rested 
on  Mr.  Collier’s  evidence  alone.  But  he  has  now  met  with  a 
very  singular  corroboration  of  it.  He  produces  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wellesley,  (the  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  at  Oxford) 
which  is  of  so  much  importance  that  we  subjoin  it  in  full.  It 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  Collier : 

‘  Woodmancote  Rectory, 

*  Hurstpierpoint,  August  13,  1859. 

‘  Sir, — Although  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  date,  I  remember 
some  years  ago  iKdng  in  the  shop  of  Thomas  Rodd,  on  one  occasion 
when  a  case  of  books  from  the  country  had  just  been  opened.  One 
of  those  books  was  an  imperfect  folio  Shakspeare,  with  an  abundance 
of  manuscript  notes  in  the  margin.  He  observed  to  me  that  it  was 
of  little  value  to  collectors  as  a  copy,  and  that  the  price  was  thirty 
shillings.  I  should  have  taken  it  myself,  but,  as  he  stated  that  he  had 
put  it  by  for  another  customer,  1  did  not  continue  to  examine  it, 
nor  did  I  think  any  more  about  it,  until  I  heard  afterwards  that  it 
had  been  found  to  possess  great  literary  curiosity  and  value.  In  all 
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probability  Mr.  Rodd  named  it  to  me :  but  whether  be  or  others  did 
so,  the  affair  was  generally  spoken  of  at  the  time,  and  1  never  heard 
it  doubted  that  you  had  become  the  possessor  of  the  book.  1  am, 
sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant,  H.  Wellesley.’ 

Mr.  Collier  may  indeed  congratulate  himself  on  the  opportune 
arrival  of  a  witness  to  clear 'him  in  circumstances  of  great 
jeopardy.  The  circumstances,  the  place,  the  price,  the  no¬ 
toriety  of  the  volume,  all  serve  strongly  to  show  that  the  book 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Wellesley  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Collier’s 
folio.  Dr.  Wellesley  is  a  gentleman,  we  need  not  say  of  high 
character,  but  also  of  known  bookish  propensities,  and  therefore 
the  less  likely  to  be  mistaken.  If  be  is  unable  to  identify  the 
book  when  he  sees  it  (as  we  have  been  informed  is  the  case — 
but  we  sj>eak  only  from  vague  authority)  this  can  affect  but 
little  his  remembrance  of  a  transaction  of  ten  years  ago.  It  is 
the  fact  of  such  a  book,  at  such  a  price,  having  been  thus  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  Mr.  Rodd,  which  is  of  consequence — not  its  out¬ 
ward  appearance. 

If  this  evidence  be  received,  then  the  bulk  of  the  MS.  emen¬ 
dations  could  not  possibly  have  been  forged  by  Mr.  Collier  or 
by  any  one  since  his  purchase.  Nevertheless  the  hypothesis 
remains,  to  which  we  have  adverted  already,  while  pointing  out 
the  difficulty  of  admitting  it,  that  the  subsequent  forgery  may 
have  been  partial  only. 

We  have  now  traced  Mr.  Collier  into  possession  of  the  volume. 
His  own  imaginary  discoveries  or  conjectures  respecting  its 
former  history — its  connexion  with  the  library  of  the  ‘Perkins’ 
family,  of  Ufton  Court,  through*  Mr.  Parry,  we  must  pretermit. 
The  whole  story  is,  in  truth,  of  no  direct  importance  in  the 
case,  except  in  so  far  as  readers,  believing  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  notes,  might  conceive  that  the  family  pedigree  of  the  book 
helped  to  establish  their  authority.  But  it  is  of  importance  in 
another  way.  The  foundation  of  the  story  is,  that  this  volume 
was  once  possessed,  and  lost,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Parry.  Mr.  Collier  has  repeatedly  reported  this  as  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Parry  himself.  But  Mr.  Parry,  on  being 
confronted  with  the  b^k,  denies  altogether  that  it  was  ever 
his.  His  former  admission,  he  says,  was  founded  wholly  on 
Mr.  Collier’s  description — not  on  his  own  eyesight.  Mr.  Collier 
declares  he  showed  Mr.  Parry  the  book ;  and  thereon  issue  is 
joined.  In  an  ordinary  case,  we  should  think  of  this  as  no 
more  than  a  common  trifling  difference  of  memory,  between 
two  gentlemen,  for  both  of  whom  the  ordinary  duration  of 
accurate  recollection  is  passed.  Mr.  Parry  is  upwards  of  eighty. 
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and  not  of  strong  mcmor)'.  *  But  the  only  real  importance  of 
the  controversy  lies  in  this;  Mr.  Collier  being  accused  of  for¬ 
geries  of  the  most  extensive  and  complicated  character,  it  is 
insinuated  that  the  story  about  Mr.  Parry  was  originated  and 
*got  up’  by  himself.  This  Mr.  Collier  now  distinctly  dis¬ 
proves,  by  quoting  a  letter  (in  his  lleply)  from  Mr.  John 
Carrick  Moore,  in  which  that  gentleman  relates  what  Mr.  Parry 
had  actually  said  when  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
subject.  This  letter,  from  an  impartial  third  party,  fully  corro¬ 
borates  Mr.  Collier’s  account  of  the  transaction :  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  responded  to  the  letter,  by  instantly  bring¬ 
ing  the  book  up  to  London  for  Mr.  Parry’s  inspection,  strongly 
impressed  Mr.  Moore  with  his  entire  good  faith. 

In  possession  of  the  mysterious  volume,  Mr.  Collier  pro¬ 
ceeded,  however,  to  deal  with  it  in  so  strangely  inconsistent  and 
inadequate  a  manner,  as  to  rouse  not  unnaturally  the  suspicions 
of  his  many  ill-wishers.  True  to  the  instincts  of  his  former 
literary  career,  always  fumbling  with  the  text  of  Shakspeare, 
advancing  new  conjectures  and  new  discoveries  by  piecemeal, 
and  never  taking  counsel  of  time  and  silence  to  ripen  his  own 
convictions,  he  first  brought  out,  in  1855,  his  volume  called 

*  Notes  and  Emendations  from  early  MS.  Corrections ;  ’  but 
which  comprised  a  great  ’deal  of  conjectural  matter  besides 
those  corrections,  and  gave  only  fragments  of  the  corrections 
themselves.  Then  followed  his  one  volume  edition  of  Shak- 
spearc,  professing  to  incorporate  the  corrections,  but  really 
incorporating  only  some  of  them,  and  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  out  where  the  correc¬ 
tions  are ;  respecting  which  we  are  half  inclined  to  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  infuriated  Mr.  Grant  White:  *  With  all  re- 
‘  spect  due  from  me  to  a  gentleman  who  was  a  man  when  my 

*  father  was  a  boy,  I  must  say  that  the  publication  of  that 

*  volume  was  a  crime  against  the  republic  of  letters.’  And, 
lastly,  to  omit  other  intermediate  fidgettings  with  the  subject,  he 
published  in  1856  his  *  Seven  Lectures  on  Shakspeare  and 

*  Milton  ’  (a  compilation  from  alleged  original  notes,  in  which 


*  It  is  very  strange,  and  we  must  say  not  creditable,  that  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  must  have  known  the  fact  of  Mr.  Parry’s  advanced 
age  (that  gentleman  hud  seen  the  folio  at  the  Museum),  never  even 
alludes  to  it.  How  differently  witnesses  for  or  against  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  are  treated  by  his  party  is  shown  by  an  amusing  passage  in  a 
contemporary  journal,  commenting  on  Dr.  Wellesley’s  letter.  ‘  Dr. 
‘  Wellesley’  we  are  informed  ‘  is  old.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  forty- 
*  four  years  ago.’  That  is  to  say,  he  ought  to  be  about  sixty-six  I 
This  is  Old  Bailey  smartness  without  Old  Bailey  ingenuity. 
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some  hostile  eyes  have  seen  another  forgery),  and  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  added  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume,  what 
he  terms  ‘  A  list  of  every  note  and  emendation  in  Mr.  Collier’s 
‘  copy  of  Shakspeare’s  works ;  ’  but  which  really  contains,  says 
Mr.  Hamilton,  not  above  half  the  emendations — we  should  have 
fancied,  hardly  a  third  or  a  fourth. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  an  antiquarian  who  adopts  such  ways 
as  these  of  introducing  to  the  world  a  discovery  which  he  deems 
of  first-rate  value  ?  He  has  a  right,  no  doubt,  to  deal  as  he 

E leases  with  his  own.  But  he  has  excited  and  all  but  justified 
ostile  suspicion,  both  in  the  editing  of  these  emendations,  and 
in  all  his  public  dealings  with  the  subject.  We  are  speaking, 
we  know,  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  an  old  man  like¬ 
wise  ;  but  we  are  speaking  also  of  one  who  stands  before  the 
world  as  the  object  of  a  heavy  literary  indictment  for  forgery  ; 
the  plainest  language  is  therefore  the  best.  He  scarcely  ever 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  anything  without  a  blunder.  He 
scarcely  ever  tells  the  same  story  twice  without  variations  of 
more  or  less  importance.  He  obviously  quotes  from  memory- 
on  occasions  where  the  exact  wording  is  of  importance,  and 
his  memory  is  constantly  wrong.  Even  his  vindications  of 
himself  are  rendered  unsatisfactory  by  his  apparent  incapability 
of  grappling  in  a  vigorous  and  etfective  way  witli  the  charges 
against  him.  He  denies  them,  indeed;  but  then  he  wanders  off 
into  observations  of  no  jicrtinence,  elaborately  criticises  the 
language  of  his  assailants,  ‘  crimina  rasis  librat  in  antithetis,’ 
affects  contempt,  tries  hard  at  counter-sarcasms,  and  all  inter¬ 
mixed  with  occasiomil  innocent  blunders,  such  as  his  taunt 
about  the  ‘  Simonides-Uranius’  microscope  used  at  the  Museum 
to  examine  his  folio.  In  short,  there  is  real  truth  in  what  Dr. 
Ingleby  says  in  bitter  irony  (p.  xxvi),  that  ^Ir.  Collier  through¬ 
out  this  business  seems  to  have  been  doomed  by  some  evil 
genius  to  be  the  centre  of  ‘base  insinuations,’  and  at  every  turn 
‘  to  have  done  or  omitted  something  to  foster  them.’ 

All  this  is  true ;  and  there  is  truth  also,  no  doubt,  in  the 
common  saying  that  forgeries  are  generally  detected  at  last, 
through  the  inconsistencies  and  blunders  of  the  criminals.  But 
to  those  who  carry  the  inquiry  a  step  farther,  this  argument 
appears  utterly  unsatisfactory  in  the  particular  case.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  even  the  most  accomplished  thief  is  liable  to 
break  down  before  exjMjrienced  detectors,  in  his  accounts  of  the 
act  itself.  But  is  an  accomplished  thief  a  man  peculiarly  weak 
and  illogical  in  his  general  language  and  conduct?  We  assume 
that  Mr.  Collier’s  enemies  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  he 
possesses  a  loose,  forgetful,  imperfect,  wandering  kind  of  un- 


derstanding.  Does  this  go  far  towards  making  him  out  the 
perpetrator  of  a  singularly  curious  and  elaborate  system  of  for¬ 
geries,  of  surprisingly  vigorous  execution?  Mr.  Collier  was 
an  indifferent  editor  of  Shakspeare  at  best ;  an  abominably  bad 
one,  say  his  assailants.  They  are  never  tired  of  pointing  out 
the  want  of  perception  and  tact  evinced  in  the  conjectural  cor¬ 
rections  of  which  he  is  the  avowed  author.  Does  this  make  it 
at  all  probable  that,  in  his  anonymous  capacity,  the  same  man 
produced  a  series  of  corrections  which  have  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  literary  world,  and  which  on  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mate  comprise  several  of  surpassing  and  acknowledged  merit  ? 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  question  concerning  Mr.  Collier’s 
private  dealings  with  the  folio, — which  have  been  made  the 
origin  of  all  kinds  of  additional  suspicions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why.  Never  was  book,  the  property  of  a  private 
person,  more  openly  dealt  with.  Mr.  Collier  showed  it  himself 
to  many.  He  gave  it  to  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  lay 
in  his  Grace’s  library  for  two  or  three  years,  open  to  inspection 
by  respectable  persons  with  very  little  difficulty.  Thence  it  was 
transferred  last  year  to  the  Museum.  And  it  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  Duke’s  solicitor.  What  better  guarantee 
the  accusers  would  have  against  tampering,  we  really  do  not  know. 
And  we  have  not  space — nor,  we  must  add,  patience  —  for  the 
trumpery  personal  charges  against  Mr.  Collier,  of  ‘  discourtesy’ 
to  this  gentleman,  and  fear  of  that  gentleman,  because  inspection 
was  not  obtained  by  every  one  precisely  as  and  when  he  wished. 
From  all  we  have  learnt,  Mr.  Collier,  however  imprudent  or 
awkward  he  may  have  been  in  his  collisions  with  this  or  that 
party,  has  never  given  the  slightest  handle  for  the  charge  of 
fraudulent  or  suspicious  concealment.  Small  *  bye’  accusations 
had  better  rest,  when  great  ones  are  on  trial. 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  contents  of  the  last  part 
of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  pampldet.  He  there  declares  positively, 
on  his  own  authority  and  Sir  Frederic  Madden’s,  that  several 
manuscript  documents,  used  by  Mr.  Collier  in  his  literary  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  history  of  Shakspeare,  and  alleged  for  the  most 
part  to  have  been  discovered  by  him,  are  modern  forgeries. 
And  he  asserts  of  these  forgeries,  with  the  utmost  positiveness, 
that  they  are  all  the  work  of  the  same  pen. 

‘  Nor  can  I  too  pointedly  reiterate  my  belief,  that  the  whole  of  the 
foi^eries  treated  of  in  this  volume  have  been  executed  by  one  hand ; 
the  same  exaggerations,  the  same  blunders,  and  even  the  same  ex¬ 
cellencies  in  |>erformance,  being  observable  in  Mr.  Collier’s  corrected 
folio  ’ 

and  in  all  the  others.  Of  course  the  conclusion,  all  but  inevi> 
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table,  but  which  is  left  to  the  reader’s  powers  of  inference,  is, 
that  Mr.  Collier  forged  one  and  all  of  them.  > 

It  is  a  very  serious  charge,  advanced  on  grave  authority,  and 
cannot  be  lightly  treated,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  style 
and  temper  in  which  it  has  been  advanced.  As  bearing  on  our 
present  subject,  we  will  only  observe  as  follows :  Simply  to 
prove  these  documents  modern  forgeries,  does  not  in  itself  affect 
in  any  way  the  question  whether  the  Corrections  are  forgeries 
or  no.  But  if  the  forgery  of  these  documents  is  brought  home  to 
Mr.  Collier,  or  if  even  a  reasonable  presumption  not  amounting 
to  absolute  proof,  is  raised,  that  they  were  forged  by  him,  or  a  I 

confederate  of  his,  then  undoubtedly  the  character  of  the  Perkins  I 

Corrections  is  seriously  jeopardised  also,  and  most  men  would  I 

think  it  wisest  to  disregard  probabilities  of  internal  evidence, 
and  to  consider  the  volume  as  a  tainted  instrument  on  which  no 
reliance  can  be  placed.  Thus  far  we  fully  agree  with  the  assail-  | 

ants.  But  it  is  most  essential  not  to  go  too  far,  or  fast,  on  a  road  ' 

along  which  the  mind  travels  so  re^ily.  A  vague  suspicion 
is  not  a  reasonable  presumption.  Nor  do  any  number  of  se-  • 
parate  cases,  each  of  which  goes  no  further  than  vague  suspicion, 
establish  in  fairness  a  reasonable  presumption  on  another  and 
distinct  charge  against  the  same  individual.  In  Strafford’s 
homely  phrase,  ‘  a  hundred  white  rabbits,  will  not  make  one 
‘  white  horse.’  If  a  prisoner  is  on  trial  for  a  theft,  vague  sus¬ 
picions,  and  no  more,  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  other  thefts, 
are  not  evidence  against  him  in  a  court  of  conscience,  any  j 

more  than  they  would  be  in  a  court  of  justice.  Otherwise,  no 
man  could  be  safe  against  ingenious  accusers :  for  a  chaise  may 
be  rebutted  :  a  ‘  vague  suspicion,’  in  a  matter  so  obscure  as 
the  supposed  forgery  of  an  ancient  document,  can  never  be 
dispelled,  except  hj  some  very  fortunate  casualty  in  the  way  i 

of  negative  evidence.  The  suspected  documents  are  as  follows ;  | 

1.  The  marginal  corrections  in  a  folio  Shakspeare,  1623,  be-  . 

longing  to  Lord  Ellesmere.  These  corrections  are  well  known  j 

and  have  been  seen  by  many.  They  are  printed  in  Mr.  Hamil-  ' 

ton’s  pamphlet,  p.  74 :  and  appear  there  to  be  only  eighteen  in 
all ;  they  are  ‘  frequently’  identical  with  .those  in  our  ‘  Correc¬ 
tions,’  says  Mr.  Hamilton;  in  five  cases  only,  as  we  interpret  his 
notes ;  three  of  these  merely  setting  right  plain  misprints. 


‘  Prior  to  their  discovery  by  Mr.  Collier,’  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  *  it 
does  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  tliat  any  alterations  were 
known  to  exist  at  all  ’  (implying,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Collier  made 
them).  ‘  He  is  certainly  wrong  in  attributing  them  to  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  They  are  not  only  modem,  but,  decidedly,  by  the 
same  hand  as  those  in  bis  more  famous  copy  of  the  second  edition. 
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‘  In  both  cases,’  he  adds,  ‘  the  corrections  have  been  made 
*  first  in  pencil  and  afterward  in  ink.’  The  force  of  this  charge 
seems  to  us  to  rest  altogether  on  ^Ir.  Hamilton’s  *  decidedly,’ 
by  which  we  should,  ourselves,  very  much  object  to  being  tried. 
Others  diflfer.  The  present  Loi^  Ellesmere  writes  to  Mr. 
Collier : 

‘  There  is  no  pretence  whatever  for  saying  that  the  emendations  in 
the  Perkins  Shakspenre  are  in  the  same  handwriting  as  those  in  my 
first  folio.  On  the  contrary,  except  so  far  as  they  are,  or  profess  to 
be,  of  the  same  period,  they  are  quite  different.' 

We  have  not  ourselves  made  the  comparison.  We  must, 
therefore,  leave  the  question,  with  only  this  remark,  that  the 
internal  evidence  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  If  the  two  cor¬ 
rectors  were  different  men,  they  w’ere  clearly  not  accomplices. 
If  one  man  did  the  whole,  he  was  very  cunning  in  masking  his 
w’ork.  For  in  some  cases  they  do  not  amend  the  same  passages, 
in  others  they  amend  them  differently. 

2.  The  so  called  ‘Bridgewater  Papers.’  A  series  of  docu¬ 
ments  discovered  by  ^Ir.  Collier  in  the  library  of  Bridgcw’ater 
House,  illustrating  more  or  less  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  the  public  in  1835.  The  questions 
arising  on  these  documents  we  must  omit,  not  from  their  want 
of  importance,  but  from  our  want  of  space,  and  because  they 
would  present  no  novelty  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
already  familiar  with  the  controversy.  For  doubts  respecting 
their  genuineness  were  raised  long  ago,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Halliwell,  and  otlicrs :  and  especially  as  to  the  well-known 
‘H.  S.  letter,’  one  of  the  series,  by  Mr.  Knight  in  his  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  Siiakspcare.  All  that  is  now  for  the  first  time  im¬ 
ported  into  the  quarrel  is,  the  more  seriously  alleged  con¬ 
nexion  of  Mr.  Collier  himself  with  the  forgery.  Mr.  Collier 
answers  this  charge  by  direct  denial.  He  repeats  that  he  found 
these  papers.  He  declares,  as  is  the  truth,  that  the  question 
of  their  genuineness  is  an  old  one,  in  which  he  and  many  others 
have  taken  part,  though  the  alleged  forgery  is  now  for  the  first 
time  attributed  to  him.  He  maintains  them  to  be  genuine  still. 
He  adds  that  from  the  time  of  their  discovery  he  has  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  submit  them  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  antiquarians;  that  some  (including  Mr.  Halliwell 
himself  at  one  time)  have  admitted,  some  denied,  some  first 
doubted  and  then  yielded ;  and,  in  especial,  that  Mr.  Netherclift 
the  father,  a  most  experienced  and  competent  judge  of  such 
matters,  has  had  them  under  his  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  bis 
profession,  and  declares  them  genuine. 
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‘  Surely,*  adds  Mr.  Collier,  ‘  if  I  had  been  conscious  that  all  these 
were  forgeries,  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  have  placed  them,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  scruple  and  contest,  in  such  knowing  hands.’ 

We  would  not  detract  in  any  degree  from  the  force  of  Mr. 
Collier’s  exculpation.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  exactly  see 
how  he  could  have  prevented  their  being  so  submitted,  sooner 
or  later ;  they  were  not  his  property. 

3.  The  next  case  relied  on  against  Mr.  Collier  is  of  a  very 
singular  kind.  It  is  not  one  of  alleged  forgery.  But  it  is  of 
that  kind  of  tampering  with  original  documents  which  is  very 
nearly  akin  to  forgery.  In  the  library  at  Dulwich  College  there 
exists  a  MS.  letter  (of  which  the  genuineness  is  not  doubted)  to 
Alleyne,  the  actor  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  from  his  wife.  It  is  in 
a  mutilated  condition.  Mr.  Collier  published  this  (imperfect) 
letter  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyne,’  for  the  Shakspeare 
Society  in  1841.  In  the  letter,  as  published  by  him,  occurs  a 
mention  (not  in  itself  important)  of  ‘Mr.  William  Shakspeare.’ 
^Ir.  Hamilton  now  gives  a  fac-simile  of  the  original,  in  which 
the  name  of  ‘  Mr.  William  Shakspeare’  does  not  occur  at  all. 
The  answer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Collier  is,  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  when  he  saw  it  was  in  a  very  rotten  condition :  that 
he  folded  it  up,  replaced  it  in  an  envelope  (in  which  it  was 
in  truth  found)  with  an  indorsement  cautioning  the  keeper 
of  the  treasure  as  to  its  fragility  :  that  when  he  read  it,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  name  of  Shakspeare  and  the  other  suspected 
bits  were  certainly  there,  whatever  may  have  become  of  them 
since.  Thus  much  a  candid  inquirer  would  admit  to  be  at 
least  possible.  But  the  misfortune  is  that,  if  Mr.  Nether- 
clifr,  junior’s  fac-simile  is  correct,  lift  name  of  Shakspeare  not 
only  is  not  there,  but  could  not  have  been  there.  There  is  no 
room  for  it  in  the  paper,  and  no  place  for  it  in  the  collocation 
of  sentences.  In  this  questionable  ^xisition  we  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  leave  the  case.  Anonymous  friends  of  !Mr.  Collier  have 
since  been  at  Dulwicb,  and  have  reported  that  the  letter  is  in  a 
very  crazy  condition,  that  it  may  have  contained  passages  now 
lost,  and  that  Mr.  Netherclift’s  fac-simile  is  not  to  be  too  closely 
relied  on.  But  one  remark  we  cannot  avoid  adding.  Mr. 
Hamilton  declares,  in  addition,  that  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  tran¬ 
scription  of  this  letter  alone,  has  been  guilty  of  ‘thirty-two 
‘  blunders.’  But  how  greatly  this  weakens  his  case  against  that 
gentleman,  as  a  forger,  in  his  words,  of  *  marvellous  dexterity.’’ 

4.  Omitting  for  want  of  space  one  or  two  minor  cases  of 
suspicion,  (in  particular  the  ‘Marstoa  letter’  in  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  detects  some  pencillings,)  we  now  come  to  a  matter  of 
some  special  interest  to  the  public,  besides  what  may  attach  to 
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Mr.  Collier’s  character  or  the  authenticity  of  certain  Shakspearian 
literature.  There  exists  in  the  State  Paper  Office  a  (supposed) 
original  or  early  copy  (there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  to  show  which)  of  ‘  the  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Pope, 

‘  Richard  Burbadge,’  and  other  actors  (including  Shakspeare),  to 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  Privy  Council,  soliciting  leave  to  complete 
certain  repairs  of  their  theatre  at  the  Black  Friars.  It  is 
without  date.  Mr.  Collier  first  printed  it,  in  his  ‘  Annals  of 
‘  the  Stage,’  as  long  ago  as  1831.  It  looks  like  a  copy  rather 
than  an  original ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  its  antiquity  had 
been  hitherto  questioned.  ‘  Its  execution,’  says  Mr.  Hamilton, 
‘is  very  neat.’  (We  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  that 
nothing  has  perplexed  us  so  much  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  pamphlet 
as  his  strangely  opposite  statements  respecting  the  character  of 
the  handwriting  of  these  alleged  forgeries.  They  are  all,  he  is 
confident,  by  the  same  hand ;  but  sometimes  the  execution  is 
described  as  ‘  very  neat,’  at  other  times  ‘  performed  with  mar- 
*  vellous  dexterity,’  then  as  ‘  grossly  exaggerated,’  or  as  ‘  dis- 
‘  playing  the  spurious  character  at  a  glance.’) 

‘  And  to  any  one  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  fictitious  hand 
of  these  Shakspeare  forgeries  it  might  readily  pass  as  genuine.  But 
on  examination  of  the  handwriting  generally,  the  forms  of  some  of 
the  letters  in  particular,  and  the  spurious  appearance  of  the  ink,  led  me 
to  the  belief  not  only  that  the  paper  was  not  authentic,  but  that  it 
had  been  executed  by  the  same  band  as  the  fictitious  documents 
already  discussed.  This  conviction  I  made  known  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  who  was  good  enough  to  direct  an 
official  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  document.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  direction,  on  the  30M  of  January,  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records,  J.  Duffin  Hardy,  Esq., 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Public  Records,  and  Professor  Brewer,  Reader  at 
the  Rolls,  met  Sir  Frederic  Madden  and  myself  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation,  and  after  a  minute  and  careful  examination,  the  follow¬ 
ing  unanimous  decision  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  fact  of  its  undoubt¬ 
edly  spurious  character.  “  We,  the  undersigned,  at  the  desire  of  the 
“  Master  of  the  Rolls,  have  carefully  examined  the  document  hereunto 
“  annexed  (describing  it),  and  use  are  of  opinion  that  the  document  in 
“  question  is  spurious.  ”’ 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  the  three  gentlemen  above 
named,  and  in  aildition,  of  Frederic  Madden,  K.H.,  keeper  of 
the  MSS.,  British  Museum,  and  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  assistant 
deputy  librarian  of  MSS.,  British  Museum. 

It  has  been  with  no  small  surprise  that  this  very  singular 
announcement  has  been  received  by  the  literary  world.  We 
must  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  leading  circum¬ 
stances.  The  ‘Record  Office’  (in  Chancery  Lane)  is  under 
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the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  The  *  State 
‘  Paper  Office,’  in  Westminster,  is  a  branch  of  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  and  under  the  same  head.  Various  plans  have  been 
suggested  for  collecting  in  one  place  the  archives  of  the  nation, 
but,  hitherto,  without  result.  Each  department  has  its  own 
staff  of  superior  and  subordinate  officers,  and  its  own  distinct 
class  of  archives.  Now,  as  to  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
inquiry,  Mr.  Hamilton’s  indictment  of  Mr.  Collier  appeared  in 
the  ‘  Times’  as  long  ago  as  last  July.  Since  then,  the  controversy 
between  him  and  Sir  F.  Madden,  on  one  side,  and  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Collier  on  the  other,  has  never  ceased  to  rage.  The  ap¬ 
proaching  publication  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  pamphlet,  which  was  to 
settle  that  controversy  at  once  and  for  ever,  has  been  announced 
over  and  over  again.  It  was  delayed  for  many  months ;  owing 
at  first,  we  believe,  to  reasons  for  which  Mr.  Hamilton  is  in  no 
way  responsible.  But  at  last  the  delay,  after  so  many  positive 
announcements,  became  very  singular,  and  attracted  attention. 
At  the  end  of  January  this  document,  of  such  importance  in 
the  case  against  Mr.  Collier,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be 
spurious,  is  brought  from  its  proper  place  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
to  the  Record  Office.  An  ‘  official  inquiry  ’  takes  place,  and  it 
is  certified  to  be  spurious.  In  that  inquiry  not  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  State  Paper  Office,  who  had  the  custody  of  that  document, 
takes  part,  or  appears  to  have  been  present.  The  certificate  is 
signed  by  three  officers  of  the  Record  department,  and  by  two 
gentlemen  wholly  unconnected  with  that  department,  function¬ 
aries  of  the  British  Museum,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
prosecuting  that  most  crushing  charge  against  Mr.  Collier,  in 
connexion  with  this  very  document,  in  the  issue  of  which  his 
character,  and  theirs,  were  so  very  seriously  involved. 

We  cannot  but  ask:  is  it  the  custom  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  an  ‘official’  proceeding  of  this  kind,  to  leave  out  of  the 
inquiry  the  officers  charged  with  the  custody  of  those  docu¬ 
ments,  and  to  decide  the  case  without  hearing  the  jirincipal  wit¬ 
nesses  ?  is  it  customary,  instead,  to  admit  assessors  wholly  un¬ 
connected  with  the  department  ?  If  it  is  the  custom,  no  one 
might  have  been  a  more  fit  assessor  than  Sir  Frederic  Madden, 
if  he  had  not  been  so  unhappily  connected  with  the  pending 
quarrel.  But  what  place,  in  so  august  a  company,  has  Mr.  N. 
£.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  sixth  and  junior  assistant  of  the  third  class 
in  the  MS.  department  in  the  British  Museum?  Is  his  voice 
of  official  weight  in  pronouncing  a  portion  of  the  archives  of 
the  realm  to  be  genuine  or  spurious  ? 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  answer  which  will  be  given  to  all 
this.  We  shall  be  told  that  we  are  ‘  imputing  motives’  to  the 
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three  excellent  oflScers  of*  the  Record  Department  and  Rolls, 
whose  names  are  also  appended  to  this  certiheate,  and  who  can 
only  have  acted  through  a  *  laudable  desire  to  preserve  the 
‘  purity  of  our  archives.’  "NVe  can  only  answer,  most  sincerely 
as  well  as  ‘  officially,’  that  any  such  imputation  is  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  our  thoughts.  Kot  only  are  those  gentlemen  above 
all  such  suspicion,  but  they  have  no  connexion  whatever  with 
this  unhappy  controversy.  But  we  must  speak  the  language 
of  common  sense.  Sir  F.  Madden  and  jMr.  Hamilton  may 
have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  ‘  preserve  the  purity  of  ar- 
‘  chives  ’  of  which  they  are  not  the  keepers ;  but  they  were 
certainly  also  actuated  by  their  desire  to  strengthen  their  case 
against  Mr.  Collier. 

The  document  has  been  returned  to  the  State  Paper  Office 
with  the  certificate  of  spuriousness  attached  to  it,  but  without 
the  slightest  account  of  the  evidence  on  which  this  opinion  has 
been  formed.  In  spite  of  this  verdict,  to  which  Sir  F.  Madden 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  have  pledged  whatever  reputation  they  enjoy 
as  palaeographers,  the  authenticity  of  the  paper  is  still  main¬ 
tained  by  the  best  authorities  in  the  State  Paper  Office  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  document  in  the  collection ;  and  this 
opinion  is  curiously  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  spots 
of  corrosion  by  rust  in  the  paper,  which  have  eaten  away  not 
only  the  paper  but  the  ink,  showing  that  the  icriting  as  well  as 
the  paper  is  old.  The  handwriting  is  not  only  not  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  Corrector,  but  it  is  of  an  essentially  different 
character  and  period.  Moreover,  this  jiaper,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1831,  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in  the  office  for  a 
much  longer  period.  Mr.  Lemon,  the  assistant-keeper  of  the 
State  Paj)ers,  and  his  father  before  him,  have  been  well  known 
to  the  public  for  half  a  century  as  the  faithful  and  learned 
guardians  of  this  class  of  records ;  he  writes  as  follows  to  the 
editor  of  the  ‘  Athenaeum  ’ ; 

‘  The  petition  of  the  players  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  alluded 
to  in  your  note,  was  well  known  to  my  father  and  myself,  before  Mr. 
Payne  Collier  began  his  researches  in  the  office.  I  am  pretty  confi¬ 
dent  that  my  father  first  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Collier.’ 

Mr.  Lemon’s  recollection  and  evidence  being  perfectly  clear 
and  positive  on  this  point,  we  hold  that  Mr.  Collier  is  wholly 
freed  from  the  charge  of  forging  this  document ;  and,  if  so, 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  bound  to  admit  him  innocent  of  every  other 
charge  also.  For  that  gentleman  has  no  doubt  that  all  the 
alleged  forgeries  (those  of  the  Perkins  Folio  inclusive)  arc  by 
the  same  hand  I  But  what  then  becomes  of  the  authority  of 
Sir  F.  Madden  and  jMr.  Hamilton,  who  pledge  themselves  that 
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the  document  is  spurious  ?  Tried  by  this  test,  of  their  own 
selection,  their  evidence  on  the  whole  case  is  utterly  worthless. 

Lastly  ;  Mr.  Collier  published  in  1839,  as  an  extract  from 
an  alleged  manuscript  volume  in  his  possession,  a  trashy  ballad 
called  '  The  Inchanted  Island,’  the  plot  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  ‘  The  Tempest.’  Mr.  Douce,  he  says,  shook  his  vene¬ 
rable  head,  and  called  it  *  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ballads  he 
‘had  ever  read ;’  which  must  have  been  in  some  strange  fit  of 
after-dinner  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Collier  *  conjectures  ’  that  it  was 
written  between  1642  and  1660.  It  has  been  fac-similed  for 
Mr.  Halliwell.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  the  writing  is  *  sus- 
‘  picious ;’  of  which  we  say  nothing.  But  we  fully  agree  with 
him  that  the  ‘  intrinsic  character  of  the  verses  themselves  by  no 
‘  means  serves  to  allay  these  suspicions.’  It  would  take  a  good 
deal  to  persuade  us  that  lines,  in  which  it  is  said  of  a  magician, 
that  — 

‘  Sooth  to  say,  in  dangerous  hour. 

He  had  some  more  than  human  power,* 

in  which  a  lady’s  hair  is  described  as  ‘like  to  sunlit  gold,’ 
and  in  which  it  is  said  of  a  father  ‘  that  his  little  Ida’s  morning 
*  smile  made  him  forget  his  woe,’  were  by  any  very  ancient 
ballad-monger.  But  we  know  not  whether  Mr.  Collier  in  this 
particular  instance  is  either  deceived  or  deceiver. 

We  must  leave  to  our  readers  the  further  consideration  of  this 
most  remarkable  and  as  yet  unfinished  case.  We  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  stating  our  own  opinions  concerning  it,  nor  in  admit¬ 
ting  at  the  same  time  that  those  opinions  have  not  been  formed 
without  much  hesitation,  and  that  we  hold  some  of  them  liable 
to  future  changes.  We  do  not  see  any  external  (that  is, 
palaeographical)  evidence  brought  home  by  Mr.  Hamilton  or 
his  allies,  to  show  that  the  mass  of  the  corrections  in  the 
Perkins  Shakspeare  are  of  modem  date.  We  think  the  in¬ 
ternal  (or  critical)  evidence  extremely  strong  against  any  such 
supposition.  We  consider  the  charge  of  forgery,  if  forgery 
there  be,  not  established,  nor  rendered  probable,  as  against 
Mr.  Collier.  And  if  Mr.  Collier  did  not  forge  the  Corrections, 
it  is  certainly  all  but  inexplicable  how  they  can  be  forged 
at  all.  As  to  the  charges  of  forgeries  and  misprisions  re¬ 
specting  other  documents,  we  have  said,  we  think,  enough  to 
explain  the  views  which  we  ourselves  entertain.  But  no 
reasonable  and  fair  inquirer  would  pronounce  upon  them  with¬ 
out  a  far  less  superficial  examination  than  they  have  as  yet 
received. 

Of  the  tone  and  temper  with  which  these  accusations  arc  pre¬ 
ferred,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  Long  before  any  charge 
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of  forgery  had  been  brought  against  Mr.  Collier,  and  when  his 
only  allied  crime  was  that  of  bad  judgment,  he  was  assailed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Singer  and  by  many  others  in  language  which 
utterly  disgraces  all  literary  controversy.  His  replies  to  all 
these  ferocious  onslaughts,  if  often  inconclusive,  were  always 
those  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  very  strange  that  his  assailants 
should  not  have  perceived,  that  when  these  trifling  charges 
deepened  into  accusations  ruinous  to  the  reputation  of  the  ac* 
cus^,  or  very  damaging  to  that  of  the  accusers —  accusations 
more  serious  than  almost  any  that  can  be  made  out  of  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  of  a  nature  as  highly  criminal 
as  many  which  are  investigated  there  —  then  their  violence 
of  language,  which  before  had  been  an  error,  became  a  mis¬ 
demeanour.  When  the  endeavour  is  to  drag  a  culprit  to  trial, 
to  insult  him  beforehand  is  as  ill-advised  as  it  is  wrong. 
Taunts,  gibes,  collateral  charges  hastily  made  and  hastily  with¬ 
drawn,  the  constant  endeavour  to  catch  a  judgment  by  omitting 
known  facts  for  the  defence,  the  mixing  together  of  imputa¬ 
tions  the  most  serious  and  most  triBing,  the  perpetual  reitera¬ 
tion  of  a  belief  that  the  defendant  is  at  once  the  greatest  of 
knaves  and  the  greatest  of  fools  —  and  all  this,  scattered  weekly 
to  the  ends  of  the  world  through  the  newspaper  press — these  are 
really  not  the  weapons  with  which  Engli^  justice  allows  even 
criminals  to  be  hunted  down.  And  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Record  Office,  and  the  British 
Museum,  should  have  been  made  to  appear  to  lend  their 
authority  to  such  proceedings,  which  they  no  doubt  condemn, 
as  strongly  as  we  do. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  lamented  that  questions  of  such  high 
interest  are  not  likely  to  receive  any  complete  solution.  Many 
of  those  more  or  less  implicated,  are  dead ;  others  are  old,  and 
their  testimony  becoming  day  by  day  more  liable  to  the  charge 
of  decay,  as  well  as  that  of  bias,  and  the  animosity  which  h^ 
been  aroused  is  adverse  to  all  fair  trial.  The  ruling  of  a  Court 
— the  verdict  of  a  jury — nay,  much  better  than  these,  the  opinion 
of  unbiassed  and  capable  literary  men  —  even  these  would  pro¬ 
bably  but  strengthen  partisanship  on  one  side  or  other,  and  not 
decide  these  questions  authoritatively  and  finally.  The  theory^ 
which  would  dispose  of  the  whole  question  by  a  charge  of 
wholesale  forgery  against  any  individu^,  requires  a  far  greater 
amount  of  evidence  before  it  can  be  accepted  by  fair  and 
reasonable  men ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  mystery  and 
an  obscurity  hanging  over  the  Corrected  Folio,  and  some  of  the 
Shakspeare  documents,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  remove. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural 
Selection,  or  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the 
Struggle  for  Life.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.  8yo.  1859. 

2.  On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  Depart  Indefinitely  from  the 
Original  Type.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  (Feb¬ 
ruary,  1858.)  Proceedings  of  the  LInnssan  Society,  August, 
1858. 

3.  Boffon,  Histoire  de  ses  Travaux  et  de  ses  Idbes.  Par 

P.  Flourens,  Sec.  Perp.  de  I’Academie  des  Sciences.' 
12mo.  1846.  " 

4.  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States, 
By  M.  Agassiz.  4to.yoL  I.  ( I.  Essay  on  Classification.)  1857. 

5.  On  the  Flora  of  Australia,  ^c.  By  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Hooker, 
F.R.S.  (Introductory  Essay.)  4to.  1859. 

6.  Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  and  the 

Philosophy  of  Creatioii.  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell. 
12mo.  1855. 

7.  Heterogenie,  ou  Traite  de  la  Gendration  Spontanee.  By 
Professor  V.  A.  Podchet.  8vo.  Paris,  1859. 

8.  Recherches  sur  V Archetype  et  les  Homologies  du  Squelette  Ver~ 
tebre.  Par  Professor  R.  Owen.  8vo.  Paris :  1855. 

9.  Address  to  the  British  Association,  Leeds.  By  Professor  R. 
Owen.  8vo.  1858. 

10.  Palaeontology  I  or  a  Systematic  Summary  of  Extinct  Animals, 
^c.  By  Professor  R.  Owen.  8vo.  1860. 

T  N  the  works  above  cited  the  question  of  the  origin,  succession, 
and  extinction  of  species  is  more  or  less  treated  of,  but  most 
fully  and  systematically  by  the  accomplished  Naturalist  who  heads 
the  list.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  has  long  been  favourably  known, 
not  merely  to  the  Zoological  but  to  the  Literary  World,  by  the 
charming  style  in  which  his  original  observations  on  a  variety  of 
natural  phenomena  are  recorded  in  the  volume  assigned  to  him 
in  the  narrative  of  the  circumnavigatory  voyage  of  H.M.S. 
Beagle,  by  Capt  (now  Admiral)  FitzRoy,  F.R.S.  Mr.  Darwin 
earned  the  good  opinion  of  geologists  by  the  happy  application  of 
his  observations  on  coral  reefs*,  made  during  that  voyage,  to 
the  explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  changes  of  level 


*  On  the  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Beefs,  8vo.  1842. 
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of  the  earth’s  crust.  He  took  high  rank  amongst  the  original 
explorers  of  the  minute  organisation  of  the  invertebrate  animals, 
upon  the  appearance  of  his  monographs,  in  the  publications  by 
the  Bay  Society,  on  the  Cirripedia,  Sub-classes  Lepadidae  (1851), 
and  Bdanidae  (1854).  Of  independent  means,  he  has  full  com¬ 
mand  of  his  time  for  the  prosecution  of  original  research:'  his  tastes 
have  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  Natural  History ;  and  those  who 
enjoy  his  friendship  and  confidence  are  aware  that  the  favourite 
subject  of  his  observations  and  experiments  for  some  years  past 
has  been  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  so-called  species  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  octavo  volume,  of  upwards  of  500  pages, 
which  made  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  has 
been  received  and  perused  with  avidity,  not  only  by  the  professed 
naturalist,  but  by  that  far  w'ider  intellectual  class  whicii  now 
takes  interest  in  the  higher  generalisations  of  all  the  sciences. 
The  same  pleasing  style  which  marked  Mr.  Darwin’s  earliest 
work,  and  a  certmn  artistic  disposition  and  sequence  of  his 
principal  aiguraents,  have  more  closely  recalled  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  thinking  men  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  inconstancy  and 
transmutation  of  species,  than  had  been  done  by  the  writings  of 

Erevious  advocates  of  similar  views.  -Thus  several,  and  per- 
aps  the  majority,  of  our  younger  naturalists  have  been  seduced 
into  the  acceptance  of  the  homoeopathic  form  of  the  transmu- 
tative  hypothesis  now  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Darwin,  under 
the  phrase  of  ‘natural  selection.’ 

Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  in  his  latest  work,  above  cited,  writes : — 

‘  In  the  Introductory  Essay  to  the  New  Zealand  Flora,  I  advanced 
certain  general  propositions  as  to  the  origin  of  species,  which  I 
refrained  from  endorsing  as  articles  of  my  own  creed ;  amongst  others 
was  the  still  prevalent  doctrine  that  these  are,  in  the  ordinary  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  term,  created  as  such,  and  are  immutable.  In  the 
present  essay  I  shall  advance  the  opposite  hypothesis,  that  species  are 
derivative  and  mutable,  and  this  chiefly  because,  whatever  opinions  n 
naturalist  may  have  adopted  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  variation 
of  species,  every  candid  mind  must  admit  that  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  upon  which  he  has  grounded  his  convictions  require  revision, 
since  the  recent  publication  by  the  Linnaean  Society  of  the  ingenious 
and  original  reasonings  and  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr. 
Wallace.’  (P.  ii.) 

Mr.  Darwin  claims  another  convert  in  an  older  name  of  scien¬ 
tific  note :  in  reference  to  the  immutability  of  species,  he  tells 
us,  *  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  great  authority.  Sir  Charles 
‘  Lyell,  from  further  reflection,  entertains  grave  doubts  on  this 
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our  attention  was  principally  directed,  in  the  first  perusal  of 
Mr.  Darwin’s  work,  to  the  direct  observations  of  nature  which 
seemed  to  be  novel  and  original,  and.  to  the  additional  grounds, 
based  on  fact,  on  which  a  more  lasting  superstructure  of  the 
theory  of  the  mutability  of  species  might  be  raised.  These 
observations,  therefore,  claim  our  notice  before  we  proceed  to 
discuss  the  general  theory  of  the  work. 

No  naturalist  has  devoted  more  painstaking  attention  to  the 
structure  of  the  barnacles  than  Mr.  Darwin.  In  reference  to 
the  transitions  of  organs,  and  the  probability  of  their  conversion 
from  one  function  to  another,  he  states : — 

‘Pedunculated  cirri  pedes  have  two  minute  folds  of  skin,  called  by 
me  the  ovigerous  frenn,  which  serve,  through  the  means  of  a  sticky 
secretion,  to  retain  the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched  within  the  sack. 
These  cirripedes  have  no  branchiae,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and 
sack,  including  the  small  frcna,  serving  for  respiration.  The  Balanidae 
or  sessile  cirripedes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  ovigerous  frcna,  the 
eggs  lying  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  sack,  in  the  well>enclosed  shell ; 
but  they  have  large  folded  branchiae.  Now  I  think  no  one  will  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  ovigerous  frena  in  the  one  family  are  strictly  homo¬ 
logous  with  the  branchiae  of  the  other  family  ;  indeed,  they  graduate 
into  each  other.*  (P.  191.) 

That  is,  a  series  of  modifications  are  affirmed  to  have  been 
met  with  in  different  species,  changing  a  respiratory  into  an  ovi¬ 
gerous  organ.  Should  this  graduation  of  parts  be  confirmed,  and 
the  respiratory  function  of  the  folded  membranes  in  Balanidae  be 
determined,  Mr.  Darwin  will  have  contributed  both  an  interest¬ 
ing  observation,  and  a  valuable  discovery.  But  neither  in  the 
present  work,  nor  in  the  two  volumes  published  and  illustrated 
at  the  cost  of  the  Kay  Society,  are  those  relations  of  the 
folded  membranes  in  the  Balanidae  with  the  heart  or  vascular 
system  demonstrated,  \vhich  could  alone  prove  the  respiratory 
function  of  such  membranes. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  by  no  means  limited  himself  to  dissections 
of  dead  animals,  but  has  devoted  much  time  to  observation  of 
the  living.  Desirous  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  assertions 
respecting  the  slave-making  ants  {Formica  sangninea),  he 
opened 

fourteen  nests  of  that  species  and  found  a  few  slaves  in  all.  Males 
and  fertile  females  of  the  slave  species  {Formica  fusca)  are  found 
only  in  their  proper  communities,  and  have  never  been  observed  in 
the  nests  of  F.  sanguinea.  The  slaves  are  black,  and  not  above  half 
the  size  of  their  red  masters,  so  that  the  contrast  in  their  appearance 
is  very  great.  When  the  nest  is  slightly  disturbed,  the  slaves  occa- 
aionolly  come  out,  and,  like  their  masters,  are  much  agitated  and  defend 
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the  nest :  when  the  nest  is  much  disturbed  and  the  larvte  and  pupse 
are  exposed,  the  slaves  work  energetically  with  their  masters  in 
carrying  them  away  to  a  place  of  safety.  Hence,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
slaves  feel  quite  at  home.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  on 
three  successive  years,  1  have  watched  for  many  hours  several  nests 
in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  never  saw  a  slave  either  leave  or  enter  a 
nest.  During  the  present  year,  however,  in  the  month  of  July  (1859), 

I  came  across  a  community  with  an  unusually  large  stock  of  slaves,  and 
I  observed  a  few  slaves  mingled  with  their  masters  leaving  the  nest, 
and  marching  along  the  same  road  to  a  tall  Scotch  fir-tree,  twenty- 
five  yards  distant,  which  they  ascended  together,  probably  in  search 
of  aphides  or  cocci.  According  to  Huber,  who  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observation,  in  Switzerland,  the  slaves  habitually  work 
with  their  masters  in  making  the  nest,  and  they  alone  open  and  close 
the  doors  in  the  morning  and  evening  ;  and,  as  Huber  expressly  states, 
their  principal  ofiice  is  to  search  for  aphides.  Another  day  my  attention 
was  struck  by  about  a  score  of  the  slave-makers  haunting  the  same  spot, 
and  evidently  not  in  search  of  food  ;  they  approached  and  were  vigor¬ 
ously  repulsed  by  an  independent  community  of  the  slave  species 
{P.  fusca) ;  sometimes  as  many  as  three  of  these  ants  clinging  to  the 
legs  of  the  slave-making  F.  sanguinea.  The  latter  ruthlessly  killed 
their  small  opponents,  and  carried  their  dead  bodies  as  food  to  tbeir 
nest,  twenty-nine  yards  distant ;  but  they  were  prevented  from  get¬ 
ting  any  pupae  to  rear  as  slaves.  1  then  dug  up  a  small  parcel  of  the 
pupae  of  F. fusca  from  another  nest,  and  put  them  down  on  a  bare 
spot  near  the  place  of  combat ;  they  were  eagerly  seized,  and  carried 
off  by  the  tyrants,  who  perhaps  fancied  that,  after  all,  they  had  been 
victorious  in  their  late  combat.’  (P.  221.) 

Many  other  direct  observations  on  the  F.  sanguinea  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  recounted,  and  are  contrasted  with  those  first  recorded 
by  Huber,  relative  to  the  slave-holding  F.  rufescens  of  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

*  Such  are  the  facts,  though  they  did  not  need  confirmation  by  me,- 
in  regard  to  the  wonderful  instinct  of  making  slaves.  Let  it  be  ob¬ 
served  what  a  contrast  the  instinctive  habits  of  F.  sanguinea  present 
with  those  of  the  F.  rufescens.  The  latter  does  not  build  its  own  nest, 
does  not  determine  its  own  migrations,  does  not  collect  food  for  itself 
or  its  young,  and  cannot  even  feed  itself :  it  is  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  numerous  slaves.  F.  sanguinea,  on  the  other  hand, 
possesses  much  fewer  slaves,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
extremely  few.  The  masters  determine  when  and  where  a  new  nest 
shall  be  formed,  and  when  they  migrate  the  masters  carry  the  slaves. 
Both  in  Switzerland  and  England  the  slaves  seem  to  have  the  ex¬ 
clusive  care  of  the  larvae,  and  the  masters  alone  go  on  slave-making 
expeditions.  In  Switzerland  the  slaves  and  masters  work  together, 
making  and  bringing  materials  for  the  nest :  both,  but  chiefly  the 
slaves,  tend,  and  milk,  as  it  may  be  called,  their  aphides ;  and  thus 
both  collect  food  for  the  community.  In  England  the  masters  alone 
usually  leave  the  nest  to  collect  building  materials  and  food  for  them- 
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selvee,  tb«ir  slaves,  and  larvae.  So  that  the  masters  in  this  country 
receive  much  less  service  from  their  slaves  than  they  do  in  Switzer¬ 
land.’  (P.  223.) 

The  instincts  of  the  Bee  have  received  not  less  attention 
from  Mr.  Darwin  than  those  of  the  Ant ;  and  he  has  also 
enriched  this  interesting  part  of  Natural  History  by  new  and 
original  remarks.*  Desirous  of  testing  the  mechanical  hypothesis 
of  the  formation  of  the  hexagonal  cell,  out  of  an  original  cylin¬ 
drical  form,  by  pressure  of  surrounding  cylinders,  Mr.  Darwin 

‘  separated  two  combs,  and  put  between  them  a  long,  thick,  square, 
(rectangular  ?)  ‘  strip  of  wax  ;  the  bees  instantly  began  to  ex¬ 
cavate  minute  circular  pits  in  it;  and  as  they  deepened  these 

little  pits  they  made  them  wider  and  wider  until  they  were 

converted  into  shallow  basins,  appearing  to  the  eye  perfectly 
true  or  parts  of  a  sphere,  and  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  cell.  It 
was  most  interesting  to  me  to  observe  that  wherever  several  bees 
had  begun  to  excavate  these  basins  near  together,  they  had  begun 

their  work  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  by  the  time 

the  basins  had  acquired  the  above  stated  width  (t.  e.  about  the  width 
of  an  ordinary  cell),  and  were  in  depth  about  one-sixth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  the  rims  of  the 
basins  intersected  or  broke  into  each  other.  As  soon  as  this  occurred, 
the  bees  ceased  to  excavate,  and  began  to  build  up  flat  walls  of  wax 
on  the  lines  of  intersection  betweent^  basins,  so  that  each  hexagonal 
prism  was  built  upon  the  festooned  edge  of  a  smooth  basin,  instead  of 
on  the  straight  edges  of  a  three-sided  pyramid  as  in  the  case  of  ordi¬ 
nary  cells.’  (P.  228.) 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  origin  of  the  bee’s  cell,  Mr. 
Darwin  proceeds  to  say  : — 

‘  In  one  well-marked  instance  I  put  the  comb  back  into  the  hive, 
and  allowed  the  bees  to  go  on  working  for  a  short  time,  and  again 
examined  the  cell,  and  1  found  that  the  rhombic  plate  had  been 
completed,  and  had  become  perfectly  fiat:  it  was  absolutely  im¬ 
possible,  from  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  little  rhombic  plate,  that 
they  could  have  eflected  this  by  gnawing  away  the  convex  side ;  and 
I  suspect  that  the  bees  in  such  cases  stand  in  the  opposed  cells  and 
push  and  bend  the  ductile  and  warm  wax  (which,  as  I  have  tried,  is 
easily  done)  into  its  proper  intermediate  plwe,  and  thus  flatten  it. 


*  In  the  remarkable  volume  recently  published  by  Lord  Brougham, 
entitled  *  Tracts,  mathematical  and  physical,’  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  Lordship  at  various  times  from  the  year  1796  to  the 
year  1 858,  will  be  found  an  excellent  paper  on  the  Mathematical 
Structure  of  Bees’  Cells,  read  before  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
by  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  French  language,  in  May  1858.'  It  U  a 
scientific  and  literary  curiosity.  .. 
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‘  From  the  experiment  of  the  ridge  of  vermilion  wax,  we  can 
clearly  see  that  if  the  bees  were  to  build  for  themselves  a  thin  wall 
of  wax,  they  could  make  their  cells  of  the  proper  shape,  by  standing 
at  the  proper  distance  from  each  other,  by  excavating  at  the  same 
rate,  and  by  endeavouring  to  make  equal  spherical  hollows,  but  never 
allowing  the  spheres  to  break  into  each  other.’  (P.  230.) 

Mr.  Darwin,  while  collecting  objects  of  natural  history  in 
the  rivers  of  Brazil,  was  surprised  at  the  similarity  of  the 
fresh-water  insects,  shells,  &c.,  and  at  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
surrounding  terrestrial  beings,  compared  with  the  Fauna  of 
Great  Britain,  and  he  was  led  to  ponder  on  this  power,  ns  it 
seemed,  in  fresh-water  productions  of  ranging  widely.  He  offers 
•  many  ingenious  suggestions  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  and 
gives,  what  is  of  greater  value,  the  following  original  observation 
and  experiment : — 

‘  Two  facts  which  I  have  observed — and  no  doubt  many  others 
remain  to  be  observed — throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  When  a 
duck  suddenly  emerges  from  a  pond  covered  with  duckweed,  I  have 
twice  seen  these  little  plants  adhering  to  its  back ;  and  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  in  removing  a  little  duckweed  from  one  aquarium  to 
another,  that  I  have  quite  unintentionally  stocked  the  one  with  fresh¬ 
water  shells  from  the  other.  But  another  agency  is  perhaps  more 
effectual :  I  suspended  a  duck’s  feet,  which  might  represent  those  of 
a  bird  sleeping  in  a  natural  pond,  in  an  aquarium,  where  many  ova  of 
fresh-water  shells  were  hatching  ;  and  I  found  that  numbers  of  the 
extremely  minute  and  just  batched  shells  crawled  on  the  feet, 
and  clung  to  them  so  firmly  that  when  taken  out  of  the  water  they 
could  not  be  jarred  off,  though  at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  age 
they  would  voluntarily  drop  off.  These  just-hatched  molluscs,  though 
aquatic  in  their  nature,  survived  on  the  duck’s  feet,  in  damp  air,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  hours  ;  and  in  this  length  of  time  a  duck  or  heron 
might  fiy  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and  would  be  sure  to 
alight  on  a  pool  or  rivulet,  if  blown  across  sea  to  .an  oceanic  island 
or  to  any  other  distant  point.’  (P.  385.) 

The  mud  adhering  to  the  feet  of  wading  birds  may  serve  to 
transmit  species  of  aquatic  plants  far  away  from  their  native 
streams. 

‘  I  do  not  believe  (writes  Mr.  Darwin)  that  botanists  are  aware 
how  charged  the  mud  of  ponds  is  with  seeds.  I  have  tried  several 
little  experiments,  but  will  here  give  only  the  most  striking  case.  I 
took,  in  February,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  mud  from  three  different 
points,  beneath  water,  on  the  edge  of  a  little  pond.  This  mud, 
when  dry,  weighed  only  ounces.  I  kept  it  covered  up  in  my  study 
for  six  months,  pulling  up  and  counting  each  plant  as  it  grew.  The 
plants  were  of  many  kinds,  and  were  altogether  537  in  number ; 
and  yet  the  viscid  mud  was  all  contained  in  a  breakfast  cup !  Con¬ 
sidering  these  facts,  1  think  it  would  be  an  inexplicable  circumstance  if 
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water-birds  did  not  transport  the  seeds  of  fresh-water  plants  to  vast 
distances,  and  if  consequently  the  range  of  these  plants  was  not  very 
great.  The  same  agency  may  have  come  into  play  with  the  eggs  of 
some  of  the  smaller  fresh-water  animals.’  (P.  386.) 

Facing  the  difficulty  of  the  transport  of  fresh- water  or  land 
shell-fish  across  long  tracts  of  ocean,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
transporting  bird  ocasionally  resting  on,  or  dipping  in,  the  salt 
sen,  or  in  the  case  of  such  shells  adhering  to  drifted  timber, 
Mr.  Darwin  made  more  experiments,  and  found  — 

‘That  several  species  did  in  this  state  withstand  uninjured  an  im¬ 
mersion  in  sea-water  during  seven  days :  one  of  these  shells  was  the 
Helix  pomatia,  and  after  it  had  again  hybernated  I  put  it  in  sea-water 
for  twenty  days,  and  it  perfectly  recovered.  As  this  species  has  a 
thick  calcareous  operculum,  I  removed  it,  and  when  it  had  formed  a 
new  membranous  one,  I  immersed  it  for  fourteen  days  in  sea-water, 
and  it  recovered  and  crawled  away.’  (P.  397.) 

Pigeons  being  monogamous,  and  proverbial  for  their  constancy, 
are  peculiarly  favourable  for  experiments  and  practices  estab¬ 
lishing  and  propagating  varieties.  Such  varieties  consequently 
have  become,  under  the  selective  care  of  man,  numerous  and 
extreme.  Believing  it  to  be  best,  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  varieties,  to  study  some  special  group,  Mr. 
Darwin  took  up  domestic  pigeons,  associated  himself  with 
several  eminent  pigeon-fanciers,  and  joined  two  of  the  London 
Pigeon  Clubs,  lie  gives  descriptions  of  the  leading  varieties : 
and  amongst  his  own  observations,  the  following,  perhaps,  con¬ 
veys  the  newest  matter : — 

‘  As  the  evidence  appears  to  me  conclusive,  that  the  several  domestic 
breeds  of  Pigeon  have  descended  from  one  wild  species, — the  Rock- 
pigeon  (  Columba  livia), — I  compared  young  pigeons  of  various  breeds, 
within  twelve  hours  after  being  hatched  ;  I  carefully  measured  the 
proportions  (but  will  not  here  give  details)  of  the  beak,  width  of 
mouth,  length  of  nostril  and  of  eyelid,  size  of  feet  and  length  of  leg, 
in  the  wild  stock,  in  pouters,  fantails,  runts,  barbs,  dragons,  carriers, 
and  tumblers.  Now  some  of  these  birds,  when  mature,  differ  so  ex¬ 
traordinarily  in  length  and  form  of  beak,  that  they  would,  I  cannot 
doubt,  be  ranked  in  distinct  genera,  had  they  been  natural  produc¬ 
tions.  But  when  the  nestling  birds  of  these  several  breeds  were  placed 
in  a  row,  though  most  of  them  could  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
yet  their  proportional  differences  in  the  above  specified  several  points 
were  incomparably  less  tlian  in  the  full-grown  birds.  Some  charac¬ 
teristic  points  of  ffifference  —  for  instance,  that  of  the  width  of  mouth 
-—could  hardly  be  detected  in  the  young.  But  there  was  one  remark¬ 
able  exception  to  this  rule,  for  the  young  of  the  short-faced  tumbler 
differed  from  tbe  young  of  the  wild  rock-pigeon  and  of  the  other 
breeds,  in  all  its  proportions,  almost  exactly  os  much  as  in  the  adult 
sute.’  (P.  445.) 
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These  are  the  most  important  original  observations,  recorded 
in  the  volume  of  1859 :  they  are,  in  our  estimation,  its  real 
gems,— few  indeed  and  far  apart,  and  leaving  the  determination 
of  the  origin  of  species  very  nearly  where  the  author  found  it;  but 
a  rich  mine  of  such  researches  is  alluded  to  and  promised  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  in  a  more  voluminous  collection  of  his  researches, 
extending  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years ;  and  to  these  every 
naturalist  now  looks  forward  with  keen  interest. 

Tlie  interdependencies  of  living  beings  of  different  kinds 
and  grades,  and  the  injurious  results  of  their  interruption,  have 
long  attracted  the  attention  of  observant  and  philosophic  natur¬ 
alists.  An  undue  importance  indeed  was  at  one  time  attached 
to  this  principle ;  it  was  deemed  to  be  so  absolute  as  that  no 
one  species  could  be  permitted  to  perish  without  endangering 
the  whole  fabric  of  organisation.  ^  Pope  sang : — 

‘  From  Nature’s  chain,  whatever  link  you  strike, 

Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike.* 

Manifold  subsequent  experience  has  led  to  a  truer  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  a  more  moderate  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
dependence  of  one  living  being  upon  another.  Mr.  Darwin 
contributes  some  striking  and  ingenious  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  the  principle  partially  affects  the  chain,  or  rather  net¬ 
work  of  life,  even  to  the  total  obliteration  of  certain  meshes. 
And  truly  extinction  has  made  wide  rents  in  the  reticulation  as 
now  represented  by  the  co-affinities  of  living  species ! 

‘  From  experiments  which  I  have  tried,  I  have  found  that  the 
visits  of  bees,  if  not  indispensable,  are  at  least  highly  beneficial  to  the 
fertilisation  of  our  clovers ;  but  humble  bees  alone  visit  the  common 
red  clover  (  Trifolium  pratense),  as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar. 
Hence  I  have  very  little  doubt,  that  if  the  whole  genus  of  humble 
bees  became  extinct  or  very  rare  in  England,  the  heartsease  and  red 
clover  would  become  very  rare,  or  wholly  disappear.  The  number  of 
humble-bees  in  any  district  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  number 
of  field-mice,  which  destroy  their  combs  and  nests ;  and  Mr.  H.  New¬ 
man,  who  has  long  attended  to  the  habits  of  humble-bees,  believes 
‘  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  thus  destroyed  all  over  Eng- 
‘  land.*  Now  the  number  of  mice  is  largely  dependent,  as  every  one 
knows,  on  the  number  of  cats ;  and  Mr.  Newman  says,  ‘  Near  villages 
‘  and  small  towns  I  have  found  the  nests  of  humble-bees  more  numerous 
‘  than  elsewhere,  which  I  attribute  to  the  number  of  cats  that  destroy 
‘  the  mice.*  Hence  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline 
animal  in  large  numbers  in  a  district  might  determine,  through  the 
intervention  first  of  mice  and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain 
flowers  in  that  district !  *  (P.  73.) 

This  is  very  characteristic  of  the  ingenious  turn  of  thought  of 
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our  author  ;  the  more  sober,  or  perhaps  duller,  naturalist  would, 
no  doubt,  appreciate  more  highly  a  dry  statement  of  investiga¬ 
tions,  suggested  by  the  actual  extinction  of  red  clover,  and 
tracing  that  extinction  inductively,  by  the  ascertained  absence 
of  humble-bees  and  mice,  back  to  the  want  of  cats  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  For  the  direct  observation,  however,  (if  it  should 
be  confirmed),  of  the  exclusive  relation  of  Bombus  terrestris,  as 
the  mechanical  fecundator  of  Trifolium  pratense,  natural  history 
may  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Darwin.  We  wish  we  could  cite  other 
instances  augmenting  this  debt  from  the  present  work:  its 
chief  part,  however,  is  devoted  to  speculations  on  the  origin 
of  species ;  and  its  main  object  is  the  advocacy  of  a  view,  which 
we  find  most  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  passage.  ^Ir. 
Darwin  refers  to  the  multitude  of  the  individuals  of  every 
species,  which,  from  one  cause  or  another,  perish  either  before, 
or  soon  after  attaining  maturity. 

*  Owing  to  this  struggle  for  life,  any  variation,  however  slight  and 
from  whatever  cause  proceeding,  if  it  be  in  any  degree  profitable  to  an 
individual  of  any  species,  in  its  infinitely  complex  relations  to  other 
organic  beings  and  to  external  nature,  will  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  that  individual,  and  will  generally  be  inherited  by  its  offspring. 
The  offspring,  also,  will  thus  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving,  for, 
of  the  many  individuals  of  any  species  which  are  periodically  born, 
but  a  small  number  can  earvive.  1  have  called  this  principle,  by  which 
each  slight  variation,  if  useful,  is  preserved,  by  the  term  of  Natural 
Selection,  in  order  to  mark  its  relation  to  man’s  p>ower  of  selection. 
We  have  seen  that  man  by  selection  can  certainly  produce  great  re¬ 
sults,  and  can  adapt  organic  beings  to  his  own  uses,  through  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  slight  but  useful  variations,  given  to  him  by  the  hand 
of  Nature.  But  Natural  Selection,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  a 
power  incessantly  ready  for  action,  and  is  os  immeasurably  superior 
to  man’s  feeble  efforts,  as  the  works  of  Nature  are  to  those  of  Art.’ 
(P.61.) 

The  scientific  world  has  looked  forward  with  great  interest  to 
the  facts  which  Mr.  Darwin  might  finally  deem  adequate  to 
the  support  of  his  theory  on  this  supreme  question  in  biology, 
and  to  the  course  of  inductive  original  research  which  might 
issue  in  throwing  light  on  ‘  that  mystery  of  mysteries.’  But 
having  now  cited  the  chief,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  original 
observations  adduced  by  its  author  in  the  volume  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  our  disapiiointment  may  be  conceived.  Failing  the 
adequacy  of  such  observations,  not  merely  to  carry  convic¬ 
tion,  but  to  give  a  colour  to  the  hypothesis,  we  were  then 
left  to  confide  in  the  superior  grasp  of  mind,  strength  of  in¬ 
tellect,  clearness  and  precision  of  thought  and  expression,  which 
might  raise  one  man  so  far  above  his  contemporaries,  as  to  enable 
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liim  to  discern  in  the  common  stock  of  facts,  of  coincidences, 
correlations  and  analogies  in  Natural  History,  deeper  and  truer 
conclusions  than  his  fellow-labourers  had  been  able  to  reach. 

These  expectations,  we  must  confess,  received  a  check  on 
l)erusing  the  first  sentence  in  the  book. 

*  When  on  board  H.M.S.  “  Beagle,”  as  naturalist,  I  was  much  struck 
with  certain  facts  in  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America,  and  in  the  geological  relations  of  the  present  to  the  past  in* 
habitants  of  that  continent.  These  facts  seemed  to  me  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  origin  of  species  —  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  some  of  our  greatest  philosophers.*  (P.  1.) 

What  is  there,  we  asked  ourselves,  as  we  closed  the  volume 
to  ponder  on  this  paragraph, — what  can  there  possibly  be  in  the 
inhabitants,  we  suppose  he  means  aboriginal  inhabitants,  of  South 
America,  or  in  their  distribution  on  that  continent,  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  any  mind  that  man  might  be  a  transmuted  ape,  or  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  the  human  or  other  species? 
Mr.  Darwin  must  be  aware  of  what  is  commonly ;  understood 
by  an  ‘  uninhabited  island he  may,  however,  m^an  by  tbe 
inhabitants  of  South  America,  not  the  human  kind  only,  whether 
aboriginal  or  otherwise,  but  all  the  lower  animals.  Yet  again, 
why  are  the  fresh-water  polypes  or  sponges  to  be  called  ‘  in- 
habitants’  more  than  the  plants?  Perhaps  what  was  meant 
might  be,  that  the  distribution  and  geological  relations  of  the 
organised  beings  generally  in  South  America,  had  suggested 
transmutational  views.  They  have  commonly  suggested  ideas 
as  to  the  independent  origin  of  such  localized  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals.  But  what  the  ‘  certain  facts’  were,  and  what  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  light  which  they  threw  upon  the  mysterious 
beginning  of  species,  is  not  mentioned  or  further  alluded  to 
in  the  present  work. 

The  origin  of  species  is  the  question  of  questions  in  Zoology  ; 
the  supreme  problem  which  the  most  untiring  of  our  original 
labourers,  the  clearest  zoological  thinkers,  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  generalisers,  have  never  lost  sight  of,  whilst  they  have 
approached  it  with  due  reverence.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  mind  proposing  to  treat  of,  and  assuming  to  have 
solved,  the  problem,  should  show  its  equality  to  the  task.  The 
signs  of  such  intellectual  power  we  look  for  in  clearness  of 
expression,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  ambiguous  or  unmeaning 
terms.  Now,  the  present  work  is  occupied  by  arguments, 
beliefs,  and  speculations  on  the  origin  of  species,  in  which,  os 
it  seems  to  us,  the  fundamental  mistake  is  committed,  of 
confounding  the  questions,  of  species  being  the  result  of  a 
secondary  cause  or  law,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  creative  law. 
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Various  have  been  the  ideas  promulgated  respecting  its 
mode  of  operation;  such  as  the  reciprocal  action  of  an 
impulse  from  within,  and  an  influence  from  without,  upon 
the  organisation  (Demaillet,  Lamarck) ;  premature  birth  of  an 
embryo  at  a  phase  of  development,  so  distinct  from  that  of 
the  parent,  as,  with  the  power  of  life  and  growth,  under 
that  abortive  phase,  to  manifest  differences  equivalent  to 
specific  (Vestiges  of  Creation);  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  what  are  called ‘accidental  monstrosities ;  ’  the  principle  of 
gradual  transmutation  by  ‘  degeneration  ’  (Buffon)  as  contrasted 
with  the  *  progressional  ’  view. 

In  reference  to  the  definition  of  species,  Lamarck  *,  in  1809, 
cited,  as  the  most  exact,  that  of  ‘a  collection  of  like  (semblables) 

*  individuals  produced  by  other  individuals  equally  like  them 
‘  (pareils  a  eux).’  But  the  progress  of  discovery,  especially, 
perhaps,  in  palaeontology,  led  him  to  affirm  that  species  were  not 
as  ancient  as  Nature  herself,  nor  all  of  the  same  antiquity  ;  that 
this  alleged  constancy  was  relative  to  the  circumstances  and  in¬ 
fluences  to  which  every  individual  was  subject,  and  that  as  certain 
individuals,  subjected  to  certain  influences,  varied  so  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  races,  such  variations  might  and  do  graduate  (s’avan- 
cent)  towards  the  assumption  of  characters  which  the  naturalist 
would  arbitrarily  regard,  some  as  varieties,  others  as  species.  He 
comments  in  almost  the  words  of  Mr.  Darwin,  on  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  confusion  which  the  different  interpretation  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  such  observed  differences,  in  the  works  of 
different  naturalists,  had  occasioncd.t  The  true  method  of  sur¬ 
veying  the  diversities  of  organisation  is  from  the  simple  to 
the  compound  forms,  which  course  Lamarck  affirms  to  be 
graduated  and  regularly  progressive,  save  where  local  circum¬ 
stances,  and  others  influencing  the  mode  of  life,  have  occasioned 
anomalous  diversities. 

Cuvier  had  preceded  Lamarck  in  specifying  the  kinds  and 
degrees  of  variation,  which  his  own  observations  and  critical 
judgment  of  the  reports  of  others  led  him  to  admit.  *  Although 
‘  organisms  produce  only  bodies  similar  to  themselves,  there  are 
‘  circumstances  which,  in  the  succession  of  generations,  alter  to 

*  a  certain  point  their  primitive  form.’J  Here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  whole  question  at  issue  hinges  upon  the 
proof  of  the  determination  of  that  limit  of  variety.  Cuvier 


•  Philosophie  Zoologique,  8vo.  1809,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
t  Ib.  p.  55.  , 

j  Cuvier,  ‘  Tableau  Mementairc  de  I’Histoire  Naturelle,’  8vo. 
1798,  p.  9. 
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gives  no  proof  that  the  alteration  stops  *  at  a  certain 

*  point.’  It  merely  appears  from  what  follows,  that  his  means  of 
knowing  by  his  own  and  others’  observations  had  not  carried 
him  beyond  the  point  in  question,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to 
draw  conclusions  beyond  his  premises. 

‘  Less  abundant  food,’  be  goes  on  to  say,  *  makes  the  young  acquire 
less  size  and  force.  Climate  more  or  less  cold,  air  more  or  less  moist, 
exposure  to  light  more  or  less  continuous,  produce  analogous  effects ; 
but,  above  all,  the  pains  bestowed  by  man  on  the  animtU  and  veget¬ 
able  productions  which  he  raises  for  bis  uses,  the  consecutive  atten¬ 
tion  with  which  he  restricts  them  in  regard  to  exercise,  or  to  certain 
kinds  of  food,  or  to  influences  other  than  those  to  which  they  would 
be  subject  in  a  state  of  nature,  all  tend  to  alter  more  quickly  and 
sensibly  their  properties.’ 

Cuvier  admits  that  the  determination  by  experiment  of  these 
variable  properties,  of  the  precise  causes  to  which  they  are  due, 
of  the  degree  of  variability  and  of  the  powers  of  the  modifying 
influences,  is  still  very  imperfect  (  ‘  mais  ce  travail  est  encore 

*  tr^imparfait.’)  The  most  variable  properties  in  organisms 
are,  according  to  Cuvier,  $ize  and  colour. 

*  The  first  mainly  depends  on  abundance  of  food ;  the  second  on 
light  and  many  other  causes  so  obscure  that  it  seems  to  vary  by  chance. 
The  length  and  strength  of  the  hairs  are  very  variable.  A  villous 
plant,  for  example,  transported  to  a  moist  place,  becomes  smooth. 
Beasts  lose  hair  in  hot  countries,  but  gain  hair  in  cold.  Certain  ex¬ 
ternal  parts,  such  as  stamens,  thorns,  digits,  teeth,  spines,  are  subject 
to  variations  of  number  both  in  the  more  and  the  less ;  parts  of  minor 
importance,  such  as  barbs  of  wheat,  &c.,  vary  as  to  their  proportions  ; 
homologous  parts  (‘des  parties  de  nature  analogue  ’)  change  one  into 
another,  t.e.,  stamens  into  petals  as  in  double  flowers,  wings  into  fins, 
feet  into  jaws,  and  we  might  add,  adhesive  into  breathing  organs 
[as  in  the  case  of  the  barnacles  cited  by  Mr.  Darwin].’ 

As  to  the  alleged  test  of  the  difference  between  a  species  and  * 
a  variety  by  the  infecundity  of  the  hybrid  of  two  parents  which 
may  differ  in  a  doubtful  degree,  Cuvier,  in  reference  to  this 
being  the  case  when  the  parents  are  of  distinct  species,  and  not 
mere  varieties,  emphatically  affirms,  ‘  Cette  assertion  ne  repose 
‘sur  aucune  preuve’  (p.  11.);  it  is  at  least  constant  that  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  same  species,  however  different,  produce 
together  ;  ‘  quelque  differens  qu’ils  soient,  peuvent  toujours  pro- 

*  duire  ensemble.’  But  Cuvier  warns  us  not  to  conclude, 
when  individuals  of  two  different  races  produce  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  and  fecund  offspring,  that  they  must  be  of  the  same  species, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  originally  distinct.  (P.  13.) 

‘  “  The  number  of  varieties,  or  amount  of  variation,”  says  Cuvier, 
relates  to  geographical  circumstances.”  At  the  present  day,  many 
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such  varieties  appear  to  bave  been  conbned  around  their  primitive 
centre,  either  bj  seas  which  they  could  neither  traverse  by  swimming 
or  by  flight,  or  by  temperatures  which  they  were  not  able  to  support, 
or  by  mountains  which  they  could  not  cross,  &c.’  * 

Daily  observation,  comparison,  and  reflection,  on  recent  and 
extinct  organisms,  pursued  from  the  date  of  these  remarks  (1798) 
to  the  close  of  his  career  (1832)  failed  to  bring  the  requisite  proof, 
or  to  impress  the  mind  of  Cuvier  with  any  amount  of  belief 
worth  mentioning,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  operative  in  the 
production  of  the  species  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  succession. 

Lamarck,  without  contributing  additional  results  from  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  affirms  that  the  changes  defined  by  Cuvier 
do  not  ‘  stop  at  a  certain  point,’  but  progress  with  the  continued 
operation  of  the  causes  producing  them.  That,  moreover,  such 
changes  of  form  and  structure  induce  corresponding  changes  in 
actions,  and  that  a  change  of  actions,  growing  to  a  habit,  be¬ 
comes  another  cause  of  altered  structure ;  that  the  more  frequent 
employment  of  certain  parts  or  organs  leads  to  a  proportional 
increase  of  development  of  such  parts ;  and  that,  as  the  increased 
exercise  of  one  part  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
disuse  of  another  part,  this  very  disuse,  by  inducing  a  propor¬ 
tional  degree  of  atrophy,  becomes  another  element  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  mutation  of  organic  form8.t 

These  principles  seem  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  nature 
of  those  called  ‘  verm  causm  ’  by  Bacon,  and  they  are  agreeable 
with  known  powers  and  properties  of  animated  beings;  only 
observation  has  not  disclo^  more  than  a  very  limited  extent 
of  their  operation, — limited  both  as  to  the  time  in  which  that 
operation  has  been  watched,  and  limited  consequently  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  change  produced. 

When  Cuvier  affirms  that  such  capacity  to  vary  proceeds  only 
to  a  certain  point,  he  may  mean  that  it  has  not  been 
watched  and  traced  beyond  such  point.  Cuvier  admits  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  hereditary  transmission  of  characters  of  variation. 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  physiologist  has  demonstrated  the 
organic  condition  or  principle  that  should  operate  so  as  absolutely 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  modification  of  form  and  structure 


*  ‘Les  varietes  de  cbacune  ont  du  etre  d’autant  plus  fortes  et 
plus  nombreuses,  que  les  circonstances  des  lieux  ou  de  sa  nature  lui 
ont  permis  de  s’etendre  plus  loin ;  e’est  ce  qui  peut  faire  croire 
que  les  grandes  differences  que  se  trouvent  parmi  les  bommes,  les 
chiens,  et  les  autres  etres  repandues  partout  le  monde,  ne  sont  que 
des  effets  des  causes  accidentelles,  en  un  mot,  des  varietes'  (P.  14.) 
t  Philosophie  Zoologique,  8vo.  1809,  tom.  i.  chape,  iii.  vi.  vii. 
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correlatively  with  the  operation  of  modifying  influences,  in 
successive  generations.  But  those  who  hastily  or  prematurely 
assume  an  indefinite  capacity  to  deviate  from  a  specific  form  arc 
as  likely  to  obstruct  as  to  promote  the  solution  of  the  question. 

The  principles,  based  on  rigorous  and  extensive  observa¬ 
tion,  which  have  been  establi^ed  since  the  time  of  Cuvier, 
and  have  tended  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  exact 
reasoners  in  biology  the  conviction  of  a  constantly  operating 
secondary  creational  law,  are  the  following: — The  law  of 
irrelative  or  vegetative  repetition,  referred  to  at  p.  437.  of 
Mr.  Darwin’s  work ;  the  law  of  unity  of  plan  or  relations  to 
an  archetype ;  the  analogies  of  transitory  embryonal  stages  in  a 
higher  animal  to  the  matured  forms  of  lower  animals ;  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  parthenogenesis ;  a  certain  parallelism  in  the  laws 
governing  the  succession  of  forms  throughout  time  and  space ; 
the  progressive  departure  from  type,  or  from  the  more  gene¬ 
ralised  to  more  specialised  structures,  exemplified  in  the  series 
of  species  from  their  first  introduction  to  the  existing  forms.* 
In  his  last  published  work  f  Professor  Owen  does  not  hesitate  to 
state  ‘tliat  perhaps  the  most  important  and  significant  result 

*  of  palaeontological  research  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 

*  axiom  of  the  continuous  operation  of  the  ordained  becoming  of 

*  litjing  things'  The  italics  are  the  author’s.  As  to  his  own 
opinions  regarding  the  nature  or  mode  of  that  ‘continuous 

*  creative  operation,’  the  Professor  is  silent.  He  gives  a  brief 
summary  of  the  hypotheses  of  others,  and  as  briefly  touches 
upon  the  defects  in  their  inductive  bases.{  Elsewhere  he  has 
restricted  himself  to  testing  the  idea  of  progressive  transmu¬ 
tation  by  such  subjects  of  Natural  History  as  he  might  have 
specially  in  hand :  as,  e.  g.  the  characters  of  the  chimpanzee, 
gorilla,  and  some  other  animals. 

All  who  have  brought  the  transmutative  speculations  to  the 
test  of  observed  facts  and  ascertained  powers  in  organic  life,  and 
have  published  the  results,  usually  adverse  to  such  speculations, 
are  set  down  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  ‘  curiously  illustrating  the  blind- 
‘  ness  of  preconceived  opinion  ;’  and  whosoever  may  withhold 
assent  to  his  own  or  other  transmutationists’  views,  is  described 

*  The  most  numerous  illustrations  of  this  principle  are  to  be  found 
in  Owen’s  palaeontological  works  and  memoirs ;  but  he  refrains  from 
announcing  it  as  a  general  law,  probably  regarding  the  induction  as 
being  yet  incomplete. 

t  Palaeontology,  or  a  Systematic  Summaryof  Extinct  Animals,  and 
their  Geological  Relations,  8vo.,  1860,  p.  3.;  and  President’s  Address 
to  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  1858,  p.  3. 

I  Palaeontology,  p.  404. 
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as  *  really  believing  that  at  innumerable  periods  of  the  earth’s 
‘  history  certain  elemental  atoms  suddenly  flashed  into  living 
‘  tissues.’  (P.  483.)  Which,  by  the  way,  is  but  another  notion  I 
of  the  mode  of  becoming  of  a  species  as  little  in  harmony  j 
with  observation  as  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection  by  ex-  I 
ternal  influence,  or  of  exceptional  birth  or  development.  Nay, 
Mr.  Darwin  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  — 

‘All  the  most  eminent  palaeontologists,  namely,  Cuvier,  Owen, 
Agassiz,  Barrande,  Falconer,  E.  Forbes,  &c.,  and  all  our  greatest  geo¬ 
logists,  as  Lycll,  Murchison,  Sedgwick,  &c.,  have  unanimously,  often 
vehemently,  maintained  the  immutability  of  species.’  (P.  310.) 

But  if  by  this  is  meant  that  they  as  unanimously  reject  the 
evidences  of  a  constantly  operative  secondary  cause  or  law  in 
the  production  of  the  succession  of  specifically  differing  or¬ 
ganisms,  made  known  by  Palaeontology,  it  betrays  not  only  the 
confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  fact  and  the  nature  of  the  law,  but 
an  ignorance  or  indifference  to  the  matured  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  some  of  those  eminent  authorities  on  this  supreme 
question  in  Biology. 

One  of  the  disciples  would  seem  to  be  as  short-sighted  as  the 
master  in  regard  to  this  distinction. 

‘It  has  been  urged,’  writes  Dr.  Hooker,  ‘against  the  theory 
that  existing  species  have  arisen  through  the  variation  of  pre¬ 
existing  ones  and  the  destruction  of  intermediate  varieties,  that  it  is 
a  hasty  inference  from  a  few  facts  in  the  life  of  a  few  variable  plants, 
and  is  therefore  unworthy  of  confidence;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  opposite  theory,  which  demands  an  independent  creative  act  for 
each  species,  is  an  equally  hasty  inference.’  (^Hooker,  p.  xxv.) 

Here  it  is  assumed,  as  by  ^Ir.  Darwin,  that  no  other  mode  of 
operation  of  a  secondary  law  in  the  foundation  of  a  form  with  dis¬ 
tinct  specific  characters,  can  have  been  adopted  by  the  Author  of 
all  creative  laws  than  the  one  which  the  transmutationists  have 
imagined.  Any  physiologist  who  may  find  the  Lamarckian,  or 
the  more  diffused  and  attenuated  Darwinian,  exposition  of  the 
law  inapplicable  to  a  species,  such  as  the  gorilla,  considered  as  a 
step  in  the  transmutative  production  of  man,  is  forthwith  cla¬ 
moured  against  as  one  who  swallows  up  every  fact  and  every 
phenomenon  regarding  the  origin  and  continuance  of  species  ‘  in 
‘  the  gigantic  conception  of  a  power  intermittently  exercised  in 
‘  the  development,  out  of  inorganic  elements,  of  organisms  the 
‘  most  bulky  and  complex,  as  well  as  the  most  minute  and 
‘  simple.’  Significantly  characteristic  of  the  partial  view  of 
organic  phenomena  taken  by  the  transmutationists,  and  of  their 
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inadequacy  to  grapple  with  the  working  out  and  discovery  of  a 
great  natural  law,  is  their  incompetency  to  discern  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  any  other  origin  of  one  specific  form  out  of  another 
preceding  it,  save  by  their  way  of  gradual  change  through  a 
series  of  varieties  assumed  to  have  become  extinct. 

But  has  the  free-swimming  medusa,  which  burets  its  way 
out  of  the  ovicapsule  of  a  campanularia,  been  developed  out 
of  Inorganic  particles?  Or  have  certain  elemental  atoms 
suddenly  flashed  up  into  acalephal  form?  Has  the  polype- 
parent  of  the  acalephe  necessarily  become  extinct  by  virtue 
of  such  anomalous  birth  ?  May  it  not,  and  does  it  not  pro¬ 
ceed  to  propa^te  its  own  lower  species  in  regard  to  form 
and  organisation,  notwithstanding  its  occasion^  production 
of  another  very  different  and  higher  kind.  Is  the  fact  of 
one  animal  giving  birth  to  another  not  merely  specifically, 
but  gcnerically  and  ordinally,  distinct,  a  solitary  one  ?  Has 
not  Cuvier,  in  a  score  or  more  of  instances,  placed  the  parent 
in  one  class,  and  the  fruitful  offspring  in  another  class,  of 
animals  ?  Are  the  entire  series  of  parthenogenetic  phenomena 
to  be  of  no  account  in  the  consideration  of  the  supreme  problem 
of  the  introduction  of  fresh  specific  forms  into  this  planet  ?  Are 
the  transmutationists  to  monopolise  the  privilege  of  conceiving 
the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  unknown  phenomena,  to  be 
the  exclusive  propounders  of  beliefs  and  surmises,  to  cry  down 
every  kindred  barren  speculation,  and  to  allow  no  indulgence  in 
any  mere  hypothesis  save  their  own  ?  Is  it  to  be  endured  that 
every  observer  who  points  out  a  case  to  which  transmutation, 
under  whatever  term  disguised,  is  inapplicable,  is  to  be  set  down 
by  the  refuted  theorist  as  a  believer  in  a  mode  of  manufacturing 
a  species  which  he  never  did  believe  in,  and  which  may  be  incon¬ 
ceivable  ? 

We  would  ask  Mr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Hooker  to  give  some 
thought  to  these  queries,  and  if  they  should  see  the  smallest 
meaning  in  them,  to  reconsider  their  future  awards  of  the 
alternative  which  they  may  be  pleased  to  grant  to  a  fellow- 
labourer,  hesitating  to  accept  the  proposition,  either  that  life  com¬ 
menced  under  other  than  actually  operating  laws,  or  that  ‘  all 
‘  the  beings  that  ever  lived  on  this  earth  have  descended,’  by 
the  way  of  ‘  natural  selection,  ’  from  a  hypothetical  unique 
instance  of  a  miraculously  created  ])rimordial  form. 

We  are  aware  that  Professor  Owen  and  others,  who  have 
more  especially  studied  the  recently  discovered  astounding 
phenomena  of  generation  summed  up  under  the  terms 
Parthenogenesis  and  Alternation  of  Generations,  have  pronounced 
against  those  phenomena  having,  as  yet,  helped  us  *  to  pene- 
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*  trate  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  different  species  of  animals,’ 
and  have  affirmed,  at  least  so  far  as  observation  has  yet  extended, 
that  ‘  the  cycle  of  changes  is  definitely  closed that  is,  that  when 
the  ciliated  ‘  monad  ’  has  given  birth  to  the  *  gregarina,’  and  this 
to  the  ‘  cercaria,’  and  the  ‘  cercaria  ’  to  the  ‘  distoma,’ — that  the 
fertilised  egg  of  the  fluke-worm  again  excludes  the  progeny 
under  the  infusorial  or  monadic  form,  and  the  cycle  again  re¬ 
commences.*  But  circumstances  are  conceivable,  —  changes 
of  surrounding  influences,  the  operation  of  some  intermittent 
law  at  long  intervals,  like  that  of  the  calculating-machine  quoted 
by  the  author  of  *  Vestiges,’ — under  which  the  monad  might 
go  on  splitting  up  into  monads,  the  gregarina  might  go  on 
breeding  gregarinse,  the  cercaria  cercariae,  &c.,  and  thus  four  or 
five  not  merely  different  specific,  but  different  generic,  and  ordinal 
forms,  zoologically  viewed,  might  all  diverge  from  an  antecedent 
quite  distinct  form.  For  how  many  years,  and  by  how  many 
generations,  did  the  captive  polype-progeny  of  the  Medusa 
aurita  go  on  breeding  polypes  of  their  species  (^Hydra  tuba), 
without  resolving  themselves  into  any  higher  form,  in  Sir  John 
Dalyell’s  aquarium !  t  The  natural  phenomena  already  possessed 
by  science  are  far  from  being  exhausted  on  which  hypotheses, 
other  than  transmutative,  of  the  production  of  species  by  law 
might  be  based,  and  on  a  foundation  at  least  as  broad  as  that 
which  Mr.  Darwin  has  exposed  in  this  Essay. 

We  do  not  advocate  any  of  these  hypotheses  in  preference  to 
the  one  of  *  natural  selection,’  we  merely  affirm  that  this  at 
present  rests  on  as  purely  a  conjectural  basis.  The  excep¬ 
tions  to  that  and  earlier  forms  of  transmutationism  which  rise  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  working  naturalist  and  original  observer, 
are  so  many  and  so  strong,  as  to  have  left  the  promulgation  and 
advocacy  of  the  hypothesis,  under  any  modification,  at  all  times 
to  individuals  of  more  imaginative  temperament ;  such  as 
Deraaillet  in  the  last  century,  Lamarck  in  the  first  half  of 
the  present,  Darwin  in  the  second  half.  The  great  names  to 
which  the  steady  inductive  advance  of  zoology  has  been  due 
during  those  periods,  have  kept  aloof  from  any  hypothesis  on 
the  origin  of  species.  One  only,  in  connexion  with  his  palaeonto¬ 
logical  discoveries,  with  his  development  of  the  law  of  irrelative 
repetition  and  of  homologies,  including  the  relation  of  the  latter 
to  an  archetype,  has  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the 


*  President’s  Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  p.  27. 

I’  See  the  beautiful  work  entitled  '  Rare  and  Remarkable  Animala 
of  Scotland,’  4to.  voL  i.  1847,  by  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell. 
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origin  of  species  by  a  continuously  operative  creational  law ; 
but  he,  at  the  same  time,  has  set  forth  some  of  the  strongest 
objections  or  exceptions  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  tliat 
law  as  a  progressively  and  gradu^ly  tmnsmutational  one. 

jSIr.  Darwin  rarely  refers  to  the  writings  of  his  predecessors, 
from  whom,  rather  than  from  the  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of 
the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
derived  his  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  species.  'When  he  does  allude 
to  them,  their  expositions  on  the  subject  are  inadequately  repre¬ 
sented.  Every  one  studying  the  pages  of  Lamarck’s  original 
chapters  (iii.  vi.  vii.,  vol.  i.,  and  the  supplemental  chapter  of 
‘  additions  ’  to  vol.  ii.  of  the ‘Philosophic  Zoologique’),  will  see 
how  much  weight  he  gives  to  inherent  constitutional  adaptability, 
to  hereditary  influences,  and  to  the  operation  of  long  lajises  of  time 
on  successive  generations,  in  the  course  of  transmuting  a  species. 
The  common  notion  of  Lamarck’s  philosophy,  drawn  from  the 
tirades  which  a  too  figurative  style  of  illustrating  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  innate  tendencies  and  outward  Influences  have  drawn 
upon  the  blind  philosopher,  is  incorrect  and  unjust.  Darwin 
writes : — 

‘  Naturalists  continually  refer  to  external  conditions,  such  as  cli¬ 
mate,  food,  &c.,  as  the  only  possible  cause  of  variation.  In  one  very 
limited  sense,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  this  may  be  true ;  but  it  is 
preposterous  to  attribute  to  mere  external  conditions,  the  structure, 
for  instance,  of  the  woodpecker,  with  its  feet,  tail,  beak,  and  tongue, 
so  admirably  adapted  to  catch  insects  under  tlie  bark  of  trees.  In 
the  case  of  the  misseltoe,  which  draws  its  nourishment  from  certain 
trees,  which  has  seeds  that  must  be  transported  by  certain  birds,  and 
which  has  flowers  with  separate  sexes  absolutely  requiring  the  agency 
of  certain  insects  to  bring  pollen  from  one  flower  to  the  other ;  it  is 
equally  preposterous  to  account  for  the  structure  of  this  parasite, 
with  its  relations  to  several  distinct  organic  beings,  by  the  effects  of 
external  conditions,  or  of  habit,  or  of  the  volition  of  the  plant  itself. 

‘The  author  of  the  “  Vestiges  of  Creation  ”  would,  I  presume,  say 
that,  after  a  certain  unknown  number  of  generations,  some  bird  bad 
given  birth  to  a  woodpecker,  and  some  plant  to  the  misseltoe,  and 
that  these  had  been  produced  perfect  as  tve  now  see  them ;  but  this 
assumption  seems  to  me  to  be  no  explanation,  for  it  leaves  the  case 
of  the  coadaptations  of  organic  beings  to  each  other  and  to  their 
physical  conditions  of  life  untouched  and  unexplained.’  (P.  3.) 

The  last  cited  ingenious  writer  came  to  the  task  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  unravel  the  ‘  mystery  of  mysteries,’  when  a  grand  series 
of  embryological  researches  had  brought  to  light  the  extreme 
phases  of  form  that  the  higher  animals  passed  through  in  the 
course  of  foetal  development,  and  the  striking  analogies  which 
transitory  embryonal  phases  of  a  higher  species  presented  to 
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series  of  lower  species  in  their  permanent  or  completely  deve¬ 
loped  state.  He  also  instances  the  abrupt  departure  from  the 
specific  type  manifested  by  a  malformed  or  monstrous  offspring, 
and  called  to  mind  the  cases  in  which  such  malformations  had 
lived  and  propagated  the  deviating  structure.  The  author  of 

*  Vestiges,’  therefore,  speculates — and  we  think  not  more  rashly  or 

unlawfully  than  his  critic  has  done — on  other  possibilities,  other 
conditions  of  change,  than  the  Lamarckian  ones ;  as,  for  example,- 
on  the  influence  of  premature  birth  and  of  prolonged  foetation  in 
establishing  the  beginning  of  a  specific  form  different  from  that 
of  the  parent.  And  does  not  the  known  history  of  certain 
varieties,  such  as  that  of  M.  Graux’s  cachemir-wooled  sheep, 
which  began  suddenly  by  malformation,  show  the  feasibility 
of  this  view  ?*  ‘  The  whole  train  of  animated  beings,’  writes  the 

author  of  ‘  Vestiges  of  Creation,’  *  are  the  results  frst,  of  an 

*  inherent  impulse  in  the  forms  of  life  to  advance,  in  definite  times, 

*  through  grades  of  organisation  terminating  in  the  highest 

*  dicotyledons  and  mammals ;  second,  of  external  physical  cir- 

*  curastances,  operating  reactively  upon  the  central  impulse  to 

*  produce  the  requisite  peculiarities  of  exterior  organisation, — 

‘  the  adaptation  of  the  natural'  theologian.’  But  he‘,  likewise, 
requires  the  same  additional  element  which  Mr.  Darwin  so' 
freely  invokes.  ‘  The  gestation  of  a  single  organism  is  the 
‘  work  of  but  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months ;  but  the  gestation 

*  (so  to  speak)  of  a  whole  creation  is  a  matter  involving  enormous 
‘  spaces  of  time.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  Though  distinctions  admitted  as  spe- 
‘cific  are  not  now,  to  ordinary  observation,  superable,  time  may 
‘  have  a  power  over  these.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  Geology  shows  successions 

*  of  forms,  and  grants  enormous  spaces  of  time  within  which  we 
‘  may  believe  them  to  have  changed  from  each  other  by  the  means 

*  which  we  see  producing  varieties.  Brief  spaces  of  time 
‘admittedly  sufficing  to  produce  these  so-called  varieties,  is 
‘it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  large  spaces  of  time  would 
‘effect  mutations  somewhat  more  decided,  but  of  the  same 
‘  character  ?  ’  f 

Unquestionably  not,  replies  Mr.  Darwin : — 

‘  To  give  an  imaginary  example  from  changes  in  progress  on  an 
island :  let  the  organisation  of  a  canine  animal  which  preyed  chiefly 
on  rabbits,  but  sometimes  on  hares,  become  slightly  plastic ;  let  these 
same  changes  cause  the  number  of  rabbits  very  slowly  to  decrease, 
and  the  number  of  hares  to  increase ;  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that 


•  Reports  of  the  Juries  Exhibition  of  the  'V\''orks  of  All  Nations, 
8vo.,  1852,  p.  70.  ' 

I  Vestiges  of  Creation,  8vo.,  1846,  p.  231. 
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the  fox  or  dog  would  be  driven  to  try  to  catch  more  hares  ;  his  organ¬ 
isation,  however,  being  slightly  plastic,  those  individuals  with  the 
lightest  forms,  longest  limbs,  and  best  eyesight,  let  the  difference  be 
ever  so  small,  would  be  slightly  favoured,  and  would  tend  to  live 
longer,  and  to  survive  during  that  time  of  the  year  when  food  was 
scarcest ;  they  would  also  rear  more  young,  which  would  tend  to  in¬ 
herit  these  slight  peculiarities.  The  less  fleet  ones  would  be  rigidly 
destroyed.  I  can  see  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  these  causes  in  a 
thousand  generations  would  produce  a  marked  effect,  and  adapt  the 
form  of  the  fox  or  dog  to  the  catching  of  hares  instead  of  rabbits, 
than  that  greyhounds  can  be  improved  by  selection  and  careful 
breeding.*  * 

Of  course,  prosaic  minds  are  apt  to  bore  one  by  asking  for 
our  proofs,  and  one  feels  almost  provoked,  when  seduced  to  the 
brink  of  such  a  draught  of  forbidden  knowledge  as  the  trans- 
mutationists  offer,  to  have  the  Cireean  cup  dashed  away  by  the 
dry  remark  of  a  President  of  the  British  Association  : — 

‘  Observation  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  is  required  to  show 
their  degree  of  plasticity,  or  the  extent  to  which  varieties  do  arise : 
whereby  grounds  may  be  had  for  judging  of  the  probability  of  the 
elastic  ligaments  and  joint-structures  of  a  feline  foot,  for  example, 
being  superinduced  upon  the  more  simple  structure  of  the  toe  with 
the  non-retractile  claw,  according  to  the  principle  of  a  succession  of 
varieties  in  time.’f 

This  very  writer  has,  however,  himself  suggested  an  operative 
cause  in  the  development  of  oiganised  beings  of  a  different  and 
opposite  character  to  that  conceived  by  ‘Vestiges,’  to  produce 
the  teleological  adaptations.  Professor  Owen  has  pointed  out 
the  numerous  instances  in  the  animal  kingdom  of  a  principle 
of  structure  prevalent  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  multiplication  of  organs  in  one  animal  per¬ 
forming  the  same  function,  and  not  related  to  each  other  by 
combination  of  powers  for  the  j)erformance  of  a  higher  function. 
The  Invertebrate  animals,  according  to  the  Professor,  afibrd  the 
most  numerous  and  striking  illustrations  of  the  principles  which 
he  has  generalised  as  the  ‘  Law  of  Irrelative  Bepetition.’ 

‘We  perceive,’  says  he,  ‘in  the  fact  of  the  endoskeleton  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  succession  of  segments  similarly  composed  — '^in  the 
very  power  of  enunciating  special,  general,  and  serial  homo¬ 
logies  —  an  illustration  of  that  law  of  vegetative  or  irrelative 


*  ‘  On  the  Tendency  of  Species  to  form  Varieties,’  &c.,  in  ‘  Pro- 
‘ceedings  of  the  Linnsean  Society,*  1858,  p.  49. 
f  Address,  p.  44. 
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repetition,  which  is  so  much  more  conspicuously  manifested  by 
the  segments  of  the  exoskeleton  of  the  Inrertebrata :  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  rings  of  the  centipede  and  worm,  and  in  the  more 
multiplied  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Echinoderms.  The  repetition 
of  similar  segments  in  the  spinal  column,  and  of  similar  elements 
in  a  vertebral  segment,  is  analogous  to  the  repetition  of  similar 
crystals,  as  the  result  of  the  polarising  force  in  the  growth  of  an 
inorganic  body.  Not  only  does  the  principle  of  vegetative  repetition 
prevail  more  and  more  os  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  but 
the  forms  of  the  repeated  parts  of  the  skeleton  approach  more  and 
more  to  geometrical  figures  ;  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  external 
skeletons  of  the  echini  and  star-fishes  :  nay,  the  calcifying  salt  assumes 
the  same  crystalline  figures  which  characterise  it,  when  deposited 
and  subject  to  the  general  polarising  force  out  of  the  organised  body. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  direct  proof  of  the  concurrence  of  such 
general  all-pervading  polarising  force,  with  the  adaptive  or  special 
organising  force,  in  the  development  of  an  animal  body.* 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  organising  principle,  however 
explained,  producing  the  special  ‘  adaptations,’  and  admitted  as 
the  ‘second’  power  in  the  production  of  species  by  ‘  Vestiges,’ 
Professor  Owen  states  — 

‘  There  appears  also  to  be  in  counter-operation  during  the  building 
up  of  such  bodies,  a  general  polarising  force,  to  the  operation  of  which 
the  similarity  of  forms,  the  repetition  of  parts,  the  signs  of  the  unity 
of  organisation  may  be  mainly  ascribed  ;  the  platonic  tSt'o  or  specific 
organising  principle  would  seem,’ he  adds,  ‘to  be  in  antagonism  with  the 
general  polarising  force,  and  to  subdue  and  mould  it  in  subserviency 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  resulting  specific  form.’  * 

An  index  of  the  degree  in  which  the  polaric  or  irrelative  re¬ 
petitive  force  has  operated  is  given  by  that  character  of  the 
animal’s  organisation  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  of  ‘  a  more 
*  generalised  structure.’  V.  Baer  pointed  out  that  the  structure 
was  ‘  more  generalised,’  in  the  ratio  of  the  proximity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  starting  point  of  its  existence.  In  proportion  as 
the  individual  is  subject  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  sur¬ 
rounding  influences,  in  other  words,  a§  it  advances  in  life, 
does  it  acquire  a  more  specialised  structure  —  more  decided 
specific  and  individual  characters-f  Owen  has  shown  that  the 
more  generalised  structure  is,  in  a  very  significant  degree,  a 
characteristic  of  many  extinct  as  compared  with  recent  animals ; 
and  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  specialisation  of  structure 

•  Archetype  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton,  8vo,  1840,  p.  171. 

t  ‘  The  extent  to  which  the  resemblance,  expressed  by  the  term, 
“  Unity  of  Organisation,”  may  be  traced  between  the  higher  and 
lower  organised  animals,  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  approxima¬ 
tion  to  maturity.’  (  Owen,  Lectures  on  Invertebrata,  p.  645.) 
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would  be  the  result  of  the  progressive  modification  of  any  organ 
applied  to  a  special  purpose  in  the  animal  economy. 

We  have  cited  these  attempts  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
organising  forces,  to  show  the  prevalent  condition  of  the  most 
advanced  physiological  minds  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  introduction  of  distinct  species  of  plants  and  animals. 
Demaillet  invoked  the  operation  of  the  external  influences  or 
conditions  of  life,  with  consentaneous  volitional  efforts,  in  order 
to  raise  species  in  the  scale,  as  the  fish,  e.  g.,  into  the 
bird.* * * §  Buffbn  called  in  the  same  agency  to  lower  the  species, 
by  way  of  degeneration,  as  the  bear,  e.  g.,  into  the  seal, 
and  this  into  the  whale. f  Lamarck  added  to  these  outward 
influences  the  effects  of  increased  or  decreased  use  or  action 
of  parts.  The  Author  of  ‘Vestiges,’  availing  himself  of  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  illustration  of  a  pre-ordmned  exception,  occurring  at  remote 
intervals,  to  the  ordinary  course,  derived  by  Babbage  from  the 
working  of  his  Calculating  Engine,  threw  out  the  suggestion  of 
a  like  rare  exception  in  the  character  of  the  offspring  of  a  known 
species,  and  he  cites  the  results  of  cmbryological  studies,  to  show 
how  such  *  monster,’  cither  by  "excess  or  defect,  by  arrest  or  pro¬ 
longation  of  development,  might  be  no  monster  in  fact,  but  one 
of  the  preordained  exceptions  in  the  long  series  of  natural 
operations,  giving  rise  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  species. 
Owen  has  not  failed  to  apply  the  more  recent  discoveries  of 
Parthenogenesis  to  the  same  mysterious  problem.  A  polype, 
e.  g.,  breaks  up  into  a  pile  of  medusae ;  ‘  the  indirect  or  direct 
‘  action  of  the  conditions  of  life’  might  tend  to  harden  the  integu¬ 
ment  and  change  the  medusa  into  a  star-fish.  But  he  resists 
the  seduction  of  possibilities,  and  governed  by  the  extent  of 
actual  observation,  says: — ^‘The  first  acquaintance  with  these 
‘  marvels  excited  the  hope  that  we  were  about  to  penetrate  the 

*  mystery  of  the  origin  of  species ;  but,  as  far  as  observation  has 
‘  yet  extended,  the  cycle  of  changes  is  definitely  closed.’  J 

^Ir.  Wallace  calls  attention  to  the  ‘  tremendous  rate  of  in- 

*  crease  in  a  few  years  from  a  single  pair  of  birds  producing  two 
‘  young  ones  each  year,  and  this  only  four  times  in  their  life ; 
‘  in  fifteen  years  such  pair  would  have  increased  to  nearly  ten 

*  millions! ’§  The  passenger-pigeon  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
emplifies  such  rate  of  increase,  where  congenial  food  abounds. 


*  Telliamed,  ou  Entretiens  d’un  Philosoplie  Indien  avec  un  Mis- 
sionaire  Fran9oi8,  Amsterdam,  8vo.,  1748. 

f  Histoire  Naturelle,  &c.,  4to.,  tom.  xiv.  1766. 

X  Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  1858,  p.  27. 

§  Proceedings  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  1858,  p.  55. 
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But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  animal  population  of  a  country  is 
stationary,  being  kept  down  by  a  periodieal  deficiency  of  food 
and  other  checks.  Hence  the  struggle  for  existence;  and  the 
successful  result  of  adapted  organisation  and  powers  in  a  well 
developed  variety,  which  Mr.  Darwin  generalises  as  ‘  Natural 
Selection,’  and  which  Mr.  Wallace  * * * §  illustrates  as  follows: — 

‘  An  antelope  with  shorter  or  weaker  legs  must  necessarily  suffer 
more  from  the  attacks  of  the  feline  carnivora  ;  the  passenger-pigeon 
with  less  powerful  wings,  would  sooner  or  later  be  affected  in  its 
powers  of  procuring  a  regular  supply  of  food.’f  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  ‘  any  species  should  produce  a  variety  having  slightly  increased 
powers  of  preserving  existence,  that  variety  must  inevitably  in  time 
acquire  a  superiority  in  numbers.’  ‘  During  any  change  tending  to 
render  existence  more  difficult  to  a  species,  tasking  its  utmost  powers 
to  avoid  complete  extermination,  those  individuals  forming  the  most 
feebly  organised  variety  would  suffer  first ;  the  same  causes  continuing, 
the  parent  species  would  next  suffer,  would  gradually  diminish  in 
numbers,  and  with  a  recurrence  of  similar  unfavourable  conditions, 
must  soon  become  extinct.  The  superior  variety  would  then  alone 
remain,  and  on  a  return  to  favourable  circumstances  would  rapidly 
increase  in  numbers  and  occupy  the  place  of  the  extinct  species  and 
variety.  The  variety  would  now  have  replaced  the  species^  of  which  it 
would  be  a  more  perfectly  developed  and  a  more  highly  organised 
form.’  I 

Buffon  regarded  varieties  as  particular  alterations  of  species,  as 
supporting  and  illustrating  a  most  important  principle  —  the 
mutability  of  species  themselves.  The  so-called  varieties  of  a 
species,  species  of  a  genus,  genera  of  a  family,  &c.,  were,  with 
him,  so  many  evidences  of  the  progressive  amount  or  degrees  of 
change  which  had  been  superinduced  by  time  and  generations 
upon  a  primordial  type  of  animal.  Applying  this  principle  to 
the  two  hundred  mammalian  species  of  which  he  had  given 
a  history  in  his  great  work,  he  believed  himself  able  to  reduce 
them  to  a  very  small  number  of  primitive  stocks  or  families.  § 
Of  these  he  enumerates  fifteen;  besides  which,  Buffon  speci¬ 
fies  certain  isolated  forms,  which  represent,  as  he  forcibly  and 
truly  expresses  it,  both  species  and  genus  | :  such  are  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  camel,  lion,  bear,  and  mole.lT 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Linnxan  Society  (dated  from  ‘  Ternate,’ 

February  1858),  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 

t  Wallace,  loc.  cit.  p.  85.  $  Ib.,  p.  58. 

§  Histoire  Naturelle  tom.  xiv.  p.  338. 

II  ‘  Quelques  especes  isolees,  qui,  comme  celle  de  I’homme,  fassent  en 
meme  temps  espece  et  genre.’  (Tom.  cit.,  p.  335.) 

1i  Ib.,  p.  360. 
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Palseontology  has  since  revealed  the  evidences  of  the  true  nature 
and  causes  of  the  present  seeming  isolation  of  some  of  these 
forms. 

Such  evidences  have  been  mainly  operative  with  the  later 
adopters  and  diffusers  of  Buifon’s  principle  in  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  primitive  sources  of  existing  species,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  sphere  of  direct  creative  acts.  Thus  Lamarck* 
reduces  the  primordial  forms  or  prototypes  of  animals  to  two,  viz. 
the  worm  (vers),  and  the  monad  (infusoires);  the  principles 
which  in  the  course  of  illimited  time  operated,  on  his  hypotliesis, 
to  produce  the  present  groups  of  animals  led  from  the  vibrio, 
through  the  annelids,  cirripeds,  and  molluscs  to  fishes,  and  there 
met  the  other  developmental  route  by  way  of  rotifers,  polypes, 
radiaries,  insects,  arachnides,  and  Crustacea.  The  class  of  fishes, 
deriving  its  several  forms  from  combinations  of  transmuted 
squids  and  crabs,  then  proceeded  through  the  well-defined 
vertebrate  pattern  up  to  man.  With  a  philosophic  consistency, 
wanting  in  his  latest  follower,  Lamarck  sums  up  :  ‘  Cette  serie 

*  d’animaux  commen9ant  par  deux  branches  oh  se  trouvent  les 
‘  plus  imparfaits,  les  premiers  de  chacune  de  ces  branches  ne  re* 
*9oivent  I’existence  que  par  generation  directe  ou  spontanee.’f 

Mr.  Darwin,  availing  himself  of  the  more  exact  ideas  of  the 
affinities  and  relationships  of  animal  groups  obtained  by  subse¬ 
quent  induction,  says :  ‘  1  believe  that  animals  have  descended 
‘  from  at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitors,’  [evidently  mean¬ 
ing,  or  answering  to,  the  type-forms  of  the  four  or  five  *  sub-king¬ 
doms’  in  modem  zool(^],  ‘  and  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser 
‘  number.’ 

But  if  the  means  which  produce  varieties  have  operated 

*  through  the  enormous  species  of  time,  within  which  species 

*  are  changed,’  ^  the  minor  modifications  which  produce,  under 
our  brief  scope  of  observation,  so-called  varieties,  might  well 
amount  to  difiTerences  equivalent  to  those  now  separating  sub¬ 
kingdoms  ;  and,  accordingly,  ‘  analogy,’  Mr.  Darwin  logically 
admits,  *  would  lead  us  one  step  further,  namely,  to  the  belief 

*  that  all  animals  and  plants  have  descended  from  some  one 

*  prototype ;  ’§  and,  summing  up  the  conditions  which  all  living 
things  have  in  common,  this  writer  infers  from  that  analogy, 

*  that  probably  all  the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived  on 

*  this  earth,  have  descended  from  some  one  primordial  form,  into 

*  which  life  was  first  breathed.’  || 

By  the  latter  scriptural  phrase,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mr. 


*  Pliilosophie  Zoologique,  vol.  ii.  p.  463.  f  Ib.,  p.  463. 

J  Vestiges  of  Creation,  p.  231.  §  Op.  cit.,  p.  484.  fl  Ib. 
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Darwin  formally  recognises,  in  the  so-limited  beginning,  a  direct 
creative  act,  something  like  that  supernatural  or  miraculous  one 
which,  in  the  preceding  page,  he  defines,  as  *  certain  elemental 

*  atoms  which  have  been  commanded  suddenly  to  flash  into 

*  living  tissues.’  He  has,  doubtless,  framed  in  his  imagination 
some  idea  of  the  common  organic  prototype ;  but  he  refrains 
from  submitting  it  to  criticism.  He  leaves  us  to  imagine  our 
globe,  void,  but  so  advanced  as  to  be  under  the  conditions 
which  render  life  possible;  and  he  then  restricts  the  Divine 
power  of  breathing  life  into  organic  form  to  its  minimum  of 
direct  o{)eration.  All  subsequent  organisms  henceforward  result 
from  properties  imparted  to  the  organic  elements  at  the  moment 
of  tlieir  creation,  pre-adapting  them  to  the  infinity  of  compli¬ 
cations  and  their  morphological  results,  which  now  try  to 
the  utmost  the  naturalist’s  faculties  to  comprehend  and  classify. 
And  we  admit,  with  Buckland,  that  such  an  aboriginal  consti¬ 
tution,  *far  from  superseding  an  intelligent  agent,  would  only 

*  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the  consummate  skill  and  power, 

*  that  could  comprehend  such  an  infinity  of  future  uses,  under 

*  future  systems,  in  the  original  groundwork  of  his  creation.’ 
We  would  accordingly  assure  Professor  Owen  that  he  *  may 
‘  conceive  the  existence  of  such  ministers,  personified  as  Nature, 

*  without  derogation  of  the  Divine  power ;’  and  that  he,  with 
other  inductive  naturalists,  may  confidently  advance  in  the 
investigation  of  those  *  natural  laws  or  secondary  causes,  to 

*  which  the  orderly  succession  and  progression  of  organic  phe- 
*nomena  liave  been  committed.’*  AVe  have  no  sympathy  what¬ 
ever  with  Biblical  objectors  to  creation  by  law,  or  with  the 
sacerdotal  revilers  of  those  who  would  explain  such  law.  Literal 
scripturalism  in  the  time  of  Lactantius,  opposed  and  reviled  the 
demonstrations  of  the  shape  of  the  earth ;  in  the  time  of  Galileo 
it  reviled  and  persecuted  the  demonstrations  of  the  movements 
of  the  earth ;  in  the  time  of  Dean  Cockbum  of  York,  it  anathe¬ 
matised  the  demonstrations  of  the  antiquity  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  eminent  geologist  who  then  personified  the  alleged  anti- 
scriptural  heresy,  has  been  hardly  less  emphatic  than  his  theo¬ 
logical  assailant,  in  his  denunciations  of  some  of  the  upholders 
of  the  ‘  becoming  and  succession  of  species  by  natural  law,’  or 
by  ‘  a  continuously  operating  creative  force.’  AVhat  we  have  here 
to  do,  is  to  express  our  views  of  the  hypothesis  as  to  the 
nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  creative  law,  which  has 
been  promulgated  by  Messrs.  AVallace  and  Darwin. 

The  author  of  the  volume  ‘  On  the  Origin  of  Species,’  starts 


*  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,  p.  86. 
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from  a  single  supematurally  created  form.  He  does  not  define  it; 
it  may  have  been  beyond  his  power  of  conception.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  eminently  plastic,  is  modified  by  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances,  and  propagates  such  modifications  by  generation. 
Where  such  modifi^  descendants  find  favourable  conditions  of 
existence,  there  they  thrive;  where  otherwise  they  perish.  In 
the  first  state  of  things,  the  result  is  so  analogous  to  that  which 
man  brings  about,  in  establishing  a  breed  of  domestic  animals 
from  a  selected  stock,  that  it  suggested  the  phrase  of  ‘  Natural 
‘  Selection  ;  ’  and  we  are  appealed  to,  or  at  least  ‘  the  young  and 
‘  rising  naturalists  with  plastic  minds  *,  arc  adjured,  to  believe 
that  the  reciprocal  influences  so  defined  have  operated,  through 
divergence  of  character  and  extinction,  on  the  descendants  of  a 
common  parent,  so  as  to  produce  all  the  organic  beings  that  live, 
or  have  ever  lived,  on  our  planet. 

Now  we  may  suppose  that  the  primeval  prototype  began  by 
producing,  in  the  legal  generative  way,  creatures  like  itself,  or 
so  slightly  affected  by  external  influences,  as  at  first  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  their  parent.  When,  as  the  pro¬ 
geny  multipli^  and  diverged,  they  came  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  ‘  Natural  Selection,’  so,  through  countless  ages 
of  this  law’s  operation,  they  finally  rose  to  man.  But,  we  may 
ask,  could  any  of  the  prototype’s  descendants  utterly  escape  the 
surrounding  influences  ?  To  us  such  immunity,  in  the  illimit¬ 
able  period  during  which  the  hypothesis  of  Natural  Selection 
requires  it  to  have  operated,  is  inconceivable.  No  living 
being,  therefore,  can  now  manifest  the  mysterious  primeval 
form  to  which  Darwin  restricts  the  direct  creative  act ;  and  we 
may  presume  that  this  inevitable  consequence  of  his  hypothesis, 
beoime  to  him  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  definition  of  that 
form. 

But  do  the  facts  of  actual  organic  nature  square  with  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  ?  Are  all  the  recognised  organic  forms  of 
the  present  date,  so  differentiated,  so  complex,  so  superior  to 
conceivable  primordial  simplicity  of  form  and  structure,  as  to 
testify  to  the  effects  of  Natural  Selection  continuously  operating 
through  untold  time?  Unquestionably  not.  The  most  nu¬ 
merous  living  beings  now  on  the  globe  are  precisely  those 
which  offer  such  a  simplicity  of  form  and  structure,  as  best 
agrees,  and  we  take  leave  to  affirm  can  only  agree,  with  that 
ideal  prototype  from  which,  by  any  hypothesis  of  natural  law, 
the  series  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  might  have  diverged. 

If  by  the  patient  and  honest  study  and  comparison  of  plants 

*  On  the  Nature  of  the  Limbs,  p.  482. 
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and  animals,  under  their  manifold  diversities  of  matured  form, 
and  under  every  step  of  development  by  which  such  form  is 
attained,  any  idea  may  be  gained  of  a  hypothetical  primitive  or¬ 
ganism, — if  its  nature  is  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  the  unregulated 
fancies  of  dreamy  speculation — we  should  say  that  the  form 
and  condition  of  life  which  are  common,  at  one  period  of  exist¬ 
ence,  to  every  known  kind  and  grade  of  organism,  would  be  the 
only  conceivable  form  and  condition  of  the  one  primordial  being 
from  which  ‘  Natural  Selection  ’  infers  that  ^1  the  organisms 
which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  have  descended. 

Now  the  form  in  question  is  the  nucleated  cell,  having  the 
powers  of  receiving  nutritive  matter  from  without,  of  assimila¬ 
ting  such  nutriment,  and  of  jiropagating  its  kind  by  spontaneous 
fission.  These  powers  are  called  ‘  vital,’  because  as  long  as  they 
are  continued  the  organism  is  said  to  live.  The  most  numerous 
and  most  widely  diffused  of  living  beings  present  this  primitive 
grade  of  structure  and  vital  force,  which  grade  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  truly  definable  *  plant  ’  or  ‘  animal,’  but  is  a  grade  repre¬ 
sented  and  passed  through  by  the  germ  of  every,  even  the 
highest,  class  of  animals,  in  the  course  of  embryonic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  next  stages  of  differentiated  or  advanced  organisa¬ 
tion  are  defined  as  follows  in  Professor  Owen’s  last  publica¬ 
tion  :  — 

‘  When  the  organism  is  rooted,  has  neither  mouth  nor  stomach,  ex¬ 
hales  oxygen,  and  has  tissues  composed  of  “  cellulose  ”  or  of  binary  or 
ternary  compounds,  it  is  called  a  “  plant.”  When  the  organism  can 
move,  when  it  receives  the  nutritive  matter  by  a  mouth,  inhales 
oxygen,  and  exhales  carbonic  acid,  and  developes  tissues,  the  proxi¬ 
mate  principles  of  which  are  quaternary  compounds  of  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  it  is  called  an  “  animaL”  But  the  two 
divisions  of  organisms  called  “  plants  ”  and  “  animals  '*  are  specialised 
members  of  the  great  natural  groups  of  living  things  ;  and  there  are 
numerous  organisms,  mostly  of  minute  size  and  retaining  the  form  of 
nucleated  cells,  which  manifest  the  common  organic  characters,  but 
without  the  distinctive  superadditions  of  true  plants  or  animals.  Such 
organisms  are  called  “  Protozoa,”  and  include  the  sponges  or  Amor- 
phozoa,  the  Foraminifera  or  Rhizopods,  the  Polycystinea,  the  Diato- 
macece,  Desmidiee,  Gregarince,  and  most  of  the  so-called  Polygastria  of 
Ehrenberg,  or  infusorial  animalcules  of  older  authors.’* 

All  these  would  be  Interpreted  as  the  earliest  evidences  of  the 
modifying  and  species-changing  influences,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Lamarck.  They  are  the  organisms  respecting 
which  the  first  living  physiologists  hesitate  to  apply  the  Har- 
veian  axiom  omne  vivum  ab  ovo,  believing  the  possibility  of 
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their  spontaneous  origin  to  be  by  no  means  experimentally  dis¬ 
proved.  The  prevalence  of  the  essential  first  step  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  higher  organisms,  viz.  through  the  combined 
matter  of  the  *  germ-cell  ’  and  ‘  sperm-cell,’  has  no  doubt 
strongly  inclined  physiologists  to  believe  impregnation  to  be 
an  absolute  condition  of  the  beginning  of  all  existing  organisms. 
But,  as  the  President  of  the  British  Association  stated,  in  his 
‘  Address  ’  at  Leeds : — 

‘  In  regard  to  lower  living  things,  analogy  is  but  hazardous  ground 
for  conclusions.  The  single-celled  organisms,  such  as  many  of  the  so- 
called  animalcules  of  infusions,  which  are  at  a  stage  of  organisation  too 
low  for  a  definite  transfer  to  either  the  ve^table  or  animal  kingdoms, 
ofier  a  field  of  observation  and  experiment  which  may  yet  issue  in 
giving  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  development  of  the  organic  living 
cell.’ — ‘  Whether  an  independent  free-moving  and  assimilating  organ¬ 
ism,  of  a  grade  of  structure  similar  to,  and  scarcely  higher  than,  the 
“  germ-cell,”  may  not  arise  by  a  collocation  of  particles,  through  the 
operation  of  a  force  analogous  to  that  which  originally  formed  the 
germ-cell  in  the  ovarian  stroma,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  until  every  possible  care  and  pains  have  been  applied  to  its 
solution.’  (P.  28.) 

Professor  Pouchet  believes  that  he  is  authorised  by  the  results 
of  his  experiments  to  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  one  of  supreme  imjwrtance,  and  which  has,  hitherto, 
never  received  such  an  amount  of  painstaking  experimental  re¬ 
search  as  it  merits ;  and  the  best  observations,  the  most  care¬ 
fully  conducted  and  ingeniously  devised  arrangements  for 
insuring  success,  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  patiently  observant 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  ‘  Ecole  de  Medecine,’  and  ‘  Ecole 
‘  superieure  des  Sciences,’  at  Rouen.  *  This,  at  least,  may  be 
afiHrmed,  that  the  inductive  groundwork  of  his  opponents  is  by 
no  means  such  as  can  justify  any  dogmatic  negation  of  Hetero- 
geny  as  applicable  to  the  simplest  Protozoa. 

On  the  basis,  therefore,  of  analogical  probability,  it  may  be 
inferred that  the  primordial  as  well  as  all  othpr  forms  of  organic 
beings,  originate,  and  have  ever  originated,  from  the  operation  of 
secondary  and  continuously  operating  creative  laws :  and  that  the 
various  grades  of  organisms  now  in  being,  from  the  microscopic 
monad  upwards,  indicate  the  various  periods  in  time  at  which 
the  first  step  of  the  series  they  respectively  terminate  began.  The 
monad  that  by  *  natural  selection  ’  has  ultimately  become  man, 
dates  from  the  farthest  point  in  the  remote  past,  upon  which  our 
feigners  of  developmental  hypotheses  can  draw  with  unlimited 

*  Pouchet,  ‘  Het4rog4nie,  ou  Trait4  de  la  Greneration  spontanee, 
'base  sur  des  nouvelles  Experiences,’  8vo.,  1859. 
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credit :  the  monad  which  by  its  superficial  vibratile  cilia  darted 
across  the  field  of  the  microscojKJ  we  were  looking  through  this 
morning,  is  the  result  of  the  collocation  of  particles  which,  with> 
out  ‘  sudden  fiash,’  took  place  under  the  operation  of  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  organising  force  of  yesterday. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  every  grade  of  structure,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex, 
is  now  in  being, — a  result  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  the  one  and  once  only  created 
primordial  form,  the  parent  of  all  subsequent  living  things.  The 
changes  which  our  planet  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  geolo¬ 
gical  time  have  been  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  many  minor  links 
which  connected  together  the  existing  evidences  of  gradational 
structure;  but  the  general  laws  regulating  the  progress  and 
diversity  of  organic  forms,  having  been  the  same  throughout  all 
time,  so  it  happens,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  palaeontologists,  that — 

‘  Every  known  fossil  belongs  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  existing 
classes,  and  that  the  organic  remains  of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferoos 
strata  do  not  indicate  or  suggest  that  any  earlier  and  different  group  of 
beings  remains  to  be  discovered,  or  has  been  irretrievably  lost  in  the 
universal  metamorphism  of  the  oldest  rocks.’* 

That  forms,  recognised  as  species  by  their  distinctive  cha¬ 
racters  and  the  power  of  propagating  them,  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  have  successively  passed  away,  is  a  fact  now  unquestioned ; 
that  they  have  been  exterminated  by  exceptional  cataclysmal 
changes  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as  was  surmised  at  the  first 
acceptance  of  the  fact  of  extinction,  has  not  been  proved  ;  that 
their  limitation  in  time  may,  in  some  instances,  or  in  some  degree, 
be  due  to  constitutional  changes,  accumulating  by  slow  degrees 
in  the  long  course  of  generations,  is  possible  :  but  all  the  trace¬ 
able  and  observed  causes  of  extir()ation  point  either  to  continuous 
slowly  operating  geological  changes,  or  to  no  greater  sudden 
cause  than  the  apparition  of  mankind  on  a  limited  tract  of  land 
not  before  inhabited.  It  is  now,  therefore,  generally  inferred 
that  the  extinction  of  species,  prior  to  man’s  existence,  has  been 
due  to  ordinary  causes — ordinary  in  the  sense  of  agreement  with 
the  great  laws  of  never-ending  mutatior  of  geographical  and 
climatal  conditions  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The  individuals  of 
species  least  adapted  to  bear  such  influences  and  incapable  of 
modifying  their  organisation  in  harmony  therewith,  have  perished. 
Extinction,  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis,  is  due  to  the  want  of 
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self-adjusting,  self-modifying  power  in  the  individuals  of  the 
species. 

In  the  joint  paper  on  the  tendency  of  varieties  to  form  species 
by  natural  means  of  selection*,  one  of  the  authors  writes : — 

'  Any  minute  variation  in  structure,  habits,  or  instincts,  adapting 
the  individual  better  to  the  new  conditions,  would  tell  upon  its  vigour 
and  health.  In  the  struggle  it  would  have  a  better  chance  of  sur¬ 
viving,  and  those  of  its  ofispring  which  inherited  the  variation  would 
also  have  a  better  chance.  Let  this  work  go  on  for  a  thousand  gene¬ 
rations,  and  who  will  pretend  to  affirm,’  asks  Ulr.  Darwin,  ‘  that  a  new 
species  might  not  be  the  result  ?  ’ 

Thereupon  is  adduced  the  imaginary  example  of  dogs  and 
rabbits  on  an  island,  which  we  have  already  cit^. 

Now  this,  we  take  leave  to  say,  is  no  very  profound  or  recon¬ 
dite  surmise ;  it  is  just  one  of  those  obvious  possibilities  that 
might  float  through  the  imagination  of  any  speculative  naturalist ; 
only,  the  sober  searcher  after  truth  would  prefer  a  blameless 
silence  to  sending  the  proposition  forth  as  explanatory  of  the 
origin  of  species,  without  its  inductive  foundation. 

In  the  degeneration-theory  of  Buffon,  man  is  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  types, —  the  created  apes  and  monkeys  are  derivatives. 
He  might  have  illustrated  it  as  follows : — 

To  give  an  imaginary  example  from  changes  in  progress 
on  an  island :  let  the  organisation  of  a  wild  man  feeding 
chiefly  on  fruits  become  slightly  plastic ;  let  corresponding 
changes  cause  the  sources  of  food  on  the  ground  very  slowly  to 
decrease,  and  those  on  the  trees  to  increase :  the  effect  of  this 
would  be  that  the  man  would  try  to  climb  more  for  food.  Sup¬ 
pose  also  that  a  tiger  or  like  destructive  carnivore  should  swim 
over  and  settle  in  the  island,  which  happened  to  be  destitute  of 
flints  for  weapons.  The  human  organisation  being  slightly 
plastic,  tho.'c  individuals  with  the  longest  and  strongest  arms, 
and  with  the  most  prehensile  use  of  the  great  toe,  let  the 
difference  be  ever  so  small,  would  be  slightly  favoured,  would 
•survive  during  that  time  of  the  year  when  food  was  scarcest 
on  the  ground,  but  ripe  and  ready  on  certain  trees ;  they  would 
also  rear  more  young  which  would  tend  to  inherit  these  slight 
peculiarities.  The  best  climbers  would  escape  the  tigers,  the 
worst  would  be  rigidly  destroyed. 

Buffon  would  have  seen  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
causes,  in  a  thousand  generations,  would  produce  a  marked 
effect,  and  adapt  the  form  of  the  wild  man  to  obtain  fruits  rather 

*  By  Darwin  and  Wallace,  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  Linntean  Society,’ 
August,  1858,  p.  4o. 
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than  graine,  than  Darwin  now  helievea  that  man  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  selection  and  careful  interbreeding  into  a  higher, 
more  heroic,  more  angelic  form !  The  advocate  of  Bunon’s 
hypothesis  might  point  out  that  it  is  on  islands,  as  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  for  example,  where  the  orang-utan  —  the  obidous 
result  of  such  ‘  degr^ation  by  natural  selection  ’ — is  exclusively 
found.  And  is  it  not  there  also,  and  in  some  other  islands  of 
the  Malayan  Archipehigo,  where  the  next  step  in  the  scale  of 
*  degeneration  ’  is  exhibited  in  the  still  longer-armed  Ungkas 
and  other  tail-less  Hylobates  ?  And  though  we  call  them  *  tail¬ 
less’  yet  they  have  the  ‘  os  coccygis;’  and  this  being  a  ter¬ 
minal  appendage  of  stunted  vertebrae,  offers  the  very  condition 
for  the  manifestation  of  an  occasional  developmental  variety. 
If  cats,  after  accidental  mutilation  or  malformation,  can  pro¬ 
pagate  a  tail-less  breed,  why  may  not  apes  produce  a  tailed 
variety,  and  by  natural  selection  in  a  long  course  of  ages, 
degenerate  into  endless  incipient  species  of  *  baboons  and 
‘  monkeys’? 

But  Mr.  Darwin,  it  may  be  said,  repudiates  the  coarse  trans- 
mutational  conditions  and  operations  of  Buffon  and  Lamarck ; 
or,  if  there  be  any  parallel  between  his  and  Buffon’s  illustration 
of  the  changing  of  species,  at  all  events  such  parallels  must  nm 
in  opposite  directions.  Mr.  Darwin  starts  from  a  single  created 
prototype,  from  which  it  is  difBcult  to  conceive  he  can  mean  any 
other  course  of  organic  progress  than  an  ascensive  one.  But  of 
this,  in  the  absence  of  a  definition  of  the  starting  point,  we 
cannot  be  perfectly  sure.  *  Natural  selection’  may  operate  in 
both  directions.  The  following,  for  example,  would  have  been 
cordially  welcomed  by  Buffon  as  a  testimony  in  favour  of  his 
‘degeneration’  hypothesis; — 

‘  In  North  America  the  black  bear  was  seen  by  Heame  swimming 
for  hours  with  widely  open  mouth,  thus  catching,  like  a  whale,  in¬ 
sects  in  the  water.  Even  in  so  extreme  a  case  as  this,  if  the  supply 
of  insects  were  constant,  and  if  better  adapted  competitors  did  not 
already  exist  in  the  country,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  a  race  of  bears 
being  rendered,  by  natural  selection,  more  and  more  aquatic  in  their 
structure  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger  mouths,  till  a  creature 
was  produced  as  monstrous  as  a  whale.’* 

If  the  ursine  species  had  not  been  restricted  to  northern 
latitudes,  we  might  have  surmised  this  to  have  been  one  of  the 
facts  connected  with  ‘  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  South 
‘  America,’  which  seemed  to  Mr.  Darwin,  when  naturalist  on 
hoard  H.M.S.  Beagle,  ‘to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of 
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species.’*  But  the  close  resemblance  of  the  style,  and  of  the 
tone  and  frame  of  mind  which  could  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  above-cited  circumstances  of  ‘  external  con- 
*  ditions,  of  habit,  of  volition,*  to  change  a  bear  into  a  whale, 
to  those  exemplified  in  the  *  Philosophic  Zoolugique,’  point 
strongly  to  the  writings  of  Lamarck  as  the  true  suggestor  of 
Mr.  Darwin’s  views  of  animated  nature.  We  look,  however, 
in  vmn  for  any  instance  of  hypothetical  transmutation  in 
Lamarck  so  gross  as  the  one  above  cited ;  we  must  descend 
to  older  illustrators  of  the  favourite  idea,  to  find  an  equivalent 
case  of  the  bear  in  pursuit  of  water-insects,  and  we  find  one  in 
the  following : — 

‘  Car  il  pent  arriver,  comme  nous  s^avons  qu’en  effet  il  arrive  assez 
souvent,  que  les  poissons  aiius  et  volans  chassant  ou  etant  chasses 
dans  la  mer,  emportes  du  desir  de  la  proie  ou  de  la  crainte  de  la 
mort,  ou  bien  pousses  peut*0tre  a  quelques  pas  du  rivage  pardes  vagues 
qu’excitoit  une  tenipete,  soient  tonibes  dans  des  roseauz  ou  dans  des 
herbages,  d’ou  ensuite  il  ne  leur  fut  pas  possible  de  reprendre  vers  la 
mer  I’essor  qui  les  en  avoit  tires,  et  qu'en  cet  etat  ils  ayent  contracte 
une  plus  grande  faculte  de  voler.  Alors  leurs  nageoires  n’etant  plus 
baigndes  des  eaux  de  la  mer,  se  fendirent  et  sc  dejettorent  par  la  se- 
cheresse.  Taiidis  qu’ils  trouverent  dans  les  roscaux  et  les  herbages 
dans  lesquels  ils  etoient  tombes,  quciques  alimens  pour  se  soutenir, 
les  tuyaux  de  leurs  nageoires,  separes  les  uiis  des  autres,  se  prolon- 
g^rent  et  se  revetirent  de  bai'bcs ;  ou,  pour  parler  plus  juste,  les  mem¬ 
branes  qui  auparavant  les  avoient  tenus  colies  les  uns  aux  autres  se 
metamorphoserent.  La  barbe  forniee  de  ces  pellicules  dejetees  s’al- 
longea  eUe-meme ;  la  peau  de  ces  animaux  se  revetit  insensiblement 
d’un  duvet  de  la  meme  couleur  dont  elle  etoit  peinte,  et  ce  duvet 
grandit.  Les  petits  ailerons  qu’ils  avoient  sous  le  ventre,  et  qui 
comme  leurs  nageoires,  leur  avoient  aide  k  se  promener  dans  la  mer, 
devinrent  des  pieds,  et  leur  servirent  a  marcher  sur  la  terre.  H  se  fit 
encore  d’autres  petits  changemens  dans  leur  figure.  Le  bee  et  le  col 
des  uns  s’allongerent ;  ceux  des  autres  se  racour^irent :  il  en  fut  de 
meme  do  reste  du  corps.  Cependant  la  conformite  de  la  premiere 
figure  subsiste  dans  le  total ;  et  elle  est  et  sera  toujours  aisee  k  recon¬ 
noitre. 

‘  Examinez  en  effet  toutes  les  especcs  de  poules,  grosses  et  petites, 
meme  celles  des  Indes,  celles  qui  sont  huppees,  ou  celles  qui  ne  le  sont 
pas ;  celles  dont  les  plumes  sont  k  rebnurs  telles  qu’on  en  voit  k  Da- 
miette,  e’est-k-dire,  dont  le  plumage  est  couche  dc  la  queue  k  la  tete ; 
vous  trouverez  dans  la  mer  des  cspeces  toutes  semblables,  ecailleuses 
ou  sans  ecailles.  Toutes  les  especes  de  perroquets  dont  les  plumages 
sont  si  diver.*,  les  oiseaux  les  plus  rares  et  les  plus  singulikrement 
marqnetes  sont  conformes  k  des  poissons  peints,  comme  eux,  de  noir, 
de  brun,  de  gris,  de  jaune,  de  verd,  de  rouge,  de  violet,  de  couleur 
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d’or  et  d’azur ;  et  cela  precis^ment  dans  les  memes  parties  oii  les 
plnmages  de  ces  memes  oiseaux  sent  diversifies  d’une  maniere  si 
bizarre.’* 

Demaillet,  it  must  be  admitted,  enters  more  fully  into  the 
details  of  the  operation  of  ‘  natural  selection,’  in  changing  the 
fish  into  the  bird  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  from  this  very  *  naivet4  ’ 
in  the  exposition  of  his  theory,  that  its  weakness  has  been 
made  so  obvious  to  later  zoologists  and  comparative  anatomists. 
Mr.  Darwin  rarely  shows  a  fair  front  to  these  searching  tests ; 
the  facts  of  the  manner  of  transmutation,  as  they  might  have 
presented  themselves  to  his  fancy,  are  not  stated  with  the 

*  abandon  ’  of  the  old  French  philosopher.  Vague  and  general 
ns  is  the  illustration  based  upon  Hearne’s  remark,  it  is  made 
still  more  vague  in  a  later  reprint  of  the  volume  ‘  On  the 
Origin  of  Species.’  It  now  reads,  *  In  North  America  the 
‘  black  bear  was  seen  by  Heame  swimming  for  hours  with 

*  widely  opened  mouth,  thus  catching,  almost  like  a  whale, 

*  insects  in  the  water.’  (Ed.  1860,  p.  184.) 

‘  Individuals,  it  is  said,  of  every  species,  in  a  state  of  nature 

*  annually  perish,’  and  ‘  the  survivors  will  be,  for  the  most  part, 

‘  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions  and  the  best  adapted  to 

*  provide  for  themselves  and  offspring,  under  the  circumstances 

*  in  which  they  exist.’  Now,  let  us  test  the  applicability  of 
this  postulate  to  the  gradual  mutation  of  a  specific  form  by 
some  instance  in  Natural  History  eminently  favourable  for  the 
assumed  results.  In  many  species  nature  has  superadded  to 
general  health  and  strength  particular  weapons  and  combative 
instincts,  which,  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  deer-tribe,  insure  to  the 
strongest,  to  the  longest-winded,  the  largest-antlered,  and  the 
sharpest-snagged  stags,  the  choice  of  the  hinds  and  the  chief 
share  in  the  propagation  of  the  next  generation.  In  such 
peculiarly  gifted  species  we  have  the  most  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  for  testing  one  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Messrs.  Dar¬ 
win  and  Wallace  from  this  universally  recognised  ‘struggle  for 

*  the  preservation  of  life  and  kind.’  If  the  offspring  inherit¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  their  parents,  did  in  their  turn,  however 
slightly  and  gradually,  increase  those  advantages  and  give  birth 
to  a  still  more  favoured  progeny,  with  repetition  of  the  result  to 


•  ‘  Telliamed,  ou  Entretiens  d’un  Philosophe  Indien  avec  un  Mis- 
‘sionaire  Fran9ois,  snr  la  Diminution  de  la  Mer,’  &c.,  8vo.  Amsterdam, 
1768.  (An  edition  in  two  volumes  of  this  original  and  suggestive 
work,  was  printed,  with  the  life  of  the  author  (Demaillet),  at  the 
Hague,  in  1755.  The  passage  quoted  will  be  found  at  p.  166,  tom.  ii. 
of  this  edition.) 
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the  degree  required  by  *  natural  selection,’ — then,  according  to 
the  rate  of  modification  experimentally  proved  in  pigeons,  we 
ought  to  find  evidence  of  progressive  increase  in  the  combative 
qualities  of  antlers  in  those  deer  that  for  centuries  have  been 
under  observation  in  our  parks,  and  still  more  so  in  those  that 
have  fought  and  bred  from  the  earliest  historical  times  in  the 
mountain  wilds  of  Scotland.  The  element  of  ‘  natural  selection  ’ 
above  illustrated,  either  is,  or  is  not,  a  law  of  nature.  If  it  be 
one,  the  results  should  be  forthcoming ;  more  especially  in  those 
exceptional  cases  in  which  nature  herself  has  superadded  struc¬ 
tures,  as  it  were  expressly  to  illustrate  the  consequences  of  such 
‘general  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  con- 

*  tinuance  of  the  race.’  *  The  antlers  of  deer  are  expressly  given 
to  the  male,  and  permitted  to  him,  in  fighting  trim,  only  at 
the  combative  sexual  season ;  they  fall  and  are  renewed  an¬ 
nually  ;  they  belong  moreover  to  the  most  plastic  and  variable 
parts  or  appendages  of  the  quadruped.  Is  it  then  a  fact  that 
the  fallow-deer  propagated  under  these  influences  in  Windsor 
Forest,  since  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  now  manifest  in  the 
superior  condition  of  the  antlei's,  as  weapons,  that  amount  and 
kind  of  change  which  the  successions  of  generations  under  the 
influence  of  ‘natural  selection’  ought  to  have  produced?  Do  the 
crowned  antlers  of  the  red  deer  of  the  nineteenth  century  surpass 
those  of  the  turbaries  and  submerged  forest-lands  which  date 
back  long  before  the  beginning  of  our  English  History  ?  Docs 
the  variability  of  the  artificially  bred  pigeon  or  of  the  cultivated 
cabbage  outweigh,  in  a  philosophical  consideration  of  the  oiigin 
of  species,  those  obstinate  evidences  of  persistence  of  specifie 
types  and  of  inherent  limitation  of  change  of  character,  however 
closely  the  seat  of  such  characters  may  be  connected  with  the 

*  best  chance  of  taking  care  of  self  and  of  begetting  offspring  ?  ’ 
If  certain  bounds  to  the  variability  of  specific  characters  be  a 
law  in  nature,  we  then  can  see  why  the  successive  progeny  of 
the  best  antlered  deer,  proved  to  be  best  by  wager  of  battle, 
should  never  have  exceeded  the  specific  limit  assigned  to  such 
best  possible  antlers  under  that  law  of  limitation.  If  unlimited 
variability  by  ‘  natural  selcetion  ’  be  a  law,  we  ought  to  see 
some  degree  of  its  operation  in  the  j>cculiar]y  favourable  test- 
instance  just  quoted. 

That  the  variability  of  an  organism  to  a  certain  extent  is  a 
constant  and  certain  condition  of  life  we  admit,  otherwise  there 


*  ‘Individual males  have  had,  in  successive  generations,  some  slight 
advantage  over  other  males  in  their  weapons,  and  have  transmitted 
these  advantages  to  their  male  ofispring.’  (Dartcin,  p.  89.) 
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would  be  no  distinguishable  individuals  of  a  species.  The 
forester,  by  the  operation  of  this  law  of  variability,  is  able  to 
distinguish  his  individual  oaks,  the  shepherd  his  particular  sheep,  • 
the  teacher  his  several  scholars.  This  true  and  proved  law  of 
variability  is,  in  fact,  the  essential  condition  of  individuality  itself. 
We  have  searched  in  vain,  from  Demaillet  to  Darwin,  for  the 
evidence  or  the  proof,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  one  indi¬ 
vidual  to  vary,  be  it  ever  so  little,  in  order  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  variability  is  progressive  and  unlimited,  so  os,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  to  change  the  species,  the  genus,  the 
order,  or  the  class.  We  have  no  objection  to  this  Tesult  of 
*  natural  selection  ’  in  the  abstract ;  but  we  desire  to  have 
reason  for  our  faith.  What  we  do  object  to  is,  that  science 
should  be  compromised  through  the  assumption  of  its  true  cha¬ 
racter  by  mere  hypotheses,  the  logical  consequences  of  which 
are  of  such  deep  importance. 

The  powers,  aspirations,  and  missions  of  man  are  such  as  to 
raise  the  study  of  his  origin  and  nature,  inevitably  and  by  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  from  the  mere  physiological  to  the  psychelo- 
gical  stage  of  scientific  operations.  Every  step  in  the  progress 
of  this  study  has  tended  to  obliterate  the  technical  barriers  by 
which  logicians  have  sought  to  separate  the  inquiries  relating  to 
the  several  parts  of  man’s  nature.  The  considerations  involved 
in  the  attempt  to  disclose  the  origin  of  the  worm  are  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  higher  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  conditions  of  that  problem  are  beyond  our 
present  powers  of  acquiring  certain  knowledge. 

To  him,  indeed,  who  may  deem  himself  devoid  of  soul  and  as 
the  brute  that  perisheth,  any  speculation,  pointing,  with  the 
smallest  feasibility,  to  an  intelligible  notion  of  the  way  of  coming 
in  of  a  lower  organised  species,  may  be  sufiicient,  and  he  need 
concern  himself  no  further  about  his  own  relations  to  a  Creator. 
But  when  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
are  taught  by  their  evening  lecturer  that  such  a  limited  or  inade¬ 
quate  view  and  treatment  of  the  great  problem  exemplifies  that 
application  of  science  to  which  England  owes  her  greatness,  we 
take  leave  to  remind  the  managers  that  it  more  truly  parallels  the 
abuse  of  science  to  which  a  neighbouring  nation,  some  seventy 
years  since,  owed  its  temporary  degradation.  By  their  fruits  may 
the  promoters  of  true  and  false  philosophy  be  knowu.  We 
gazed  with  amazement  at  the  audacity  of  the  dispenser  of  the 
hour’s  intellectual  amusement,  who,  availing  himself  of  the 
technical  ignorance  of  the  majority  of  his  auditors,  sought  to 
blind  them  as  to  the  frail  foundations  of  *  natural  selection  ’  by 
such  illustrations  as  the  subjoined: — 
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Hyrax  Rhinoeeros  Topir  Horse  TunAler  Runt  Pouter  Fantail 

I  I  II  11^1  I  ■  I 

.  n  I  ■ 

PALA:qTHERE  ROCK-PIGEON 

The  above  diagrams  were  set  before  an  intelligent  audience  bj 
a  professor,  in  whom  they  naturally  repose  confidence  as  to  facts 
specially  belonging  to  his  science,  as  pandlei  instances  of  de¬ 
parture  from  type :  the  one  illustrating  the  extent  and  directions 
in  which  Varieties  diverge  from  a  type  form,  in  long  course  of 
time,  by  *  natural  selection ;  ’  the  other  showing  the  correlative 
examples  of  such  divergence,  in  a  short  cour^  ©f  tinre,  tlirough  ’ 
human  selection.  He  told  them  that,  in  the  latter  series, 
the  skeleton  varied  in  regard  to  the  number  of-  vertebrae; 
but  did  not  remark  that  it  was  in  the  variable  region  of 
the  tail,  on  which  no  ornithologist  ever  depended  for  a  specific 
character,  neither  did  he  state  that  the  alleged  difference  in 
the  number  of  dorsal  vertebrae*  was  one  that  is  merely  simu¬ 
lated  by  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  process  of  anchylosis 
over  a  region  of  the  spinal  column  in  which  every  vertebra 
was  originally  distinct.  With  regard  to  the  parallel  dit^ram, 
no  allusion  was  made  to  such  differences  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  cranial  bones  as  the  following : — viz.,  that  in  the  palaeothe- 
rium,  as  in  the  tapir,  the  maxillary  bones  intervene  between  and 
separate  the  nasal  bones  from  the  intermaxillary  bones ;  whilst 
in  the  horse,  as  in  the  hyrax,  the  nasal  and  intermaxillary  bones 
are  united  as  far  as  their  extremities ;  that,  consequently,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  nostril  is  bounded  by  four  bones  in  the  horse,  but  by  six  in 
its  implied  progenitor ;  that  there  is  as  marked  a  difference  in  the 
conformation  of  the  orbit,  which  is  encircled  by  the  union  of  the 
malar  with  the  frontal  bone  in  the  horse,  but  is  left  widely  open 
or  incomplete,  by  the  want  of  such  union  in  the  same  two  cranial 
bones  of  the  palaeotherc.  The  advocate  of  the  ‘  natural  selection’ 
view  exaggerated  resemblances  and  glossed  over  discrepancies 
of  structure.  The  resemblance  of  the  Pnlaeothere  to  its  four 
hypothetical  descendants,  in  respect  of  their  more  generalised 
or  more  specialised  structures,  was  flippantly  affirmed  to  be 
as  that  of  a  father  to  his  four  sons  If  Nothing  was  said 
to  give  his  hearers  a  notion  of  the  important  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  horse  and  palssothere  in  the  structure  and  im¬ 
plantation  of  the  whole  dental  system.  Yet  the  horse  resembles 

•  Darwin,  p.  22. 

t  Professor  Huxley’s  Lecture  ‘  On  Species ,  and  Races  and  their 
‘  Origin,’  Friday,  February  10th,  1860,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Great  Britain. 
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the  elephant  in  having  a  long  mass  of  complexly  interblended 
dental  substances  deeply  implanted  in  a  large  simple  socket ; 
whilst  the  palaeothere  differs  from  both  in .  having  a  short 
mass  or  crown  of  differently  disposed  dental  substances  im¬ 
planted  by  several  long  fangs  in  a  correspondingly  complex  socket. 
To  the  competent  anatomist  a  score  of  such  anatomical  differences 
would  be  present  to  the  memory  in  contrasting  the  two  alleged 
pandlel  series,  of  differences  from  selection  natural  and  human; 
to  which  differences  in  the  palseontological  series  nothing  '•  com¬ 
parable  in  essential  value  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  varieties  of 
Coluntbckiivia,:  The  competent  palssontologist,  moreover;  would 
detect  the  Superficial  character  of  the  knowledge  that  would 
interpose  the  tapir  in  any  series  leading  from  palaeotherium :  he 
would  point  .to  the  eocene  lophiodon  as  the  true  ancestor  of  the 
tapir  on  the  derivative  hypothesis. 

Neither  zoology  nor  physiology  as  yet,  however,  possesses  a 
single  fact  to  support  the  idea  that  six  incisor  and  two  canine 
teeth,  as  in  the  palseothere,  could  be  blended  or  changed,  by 
progressive  transmutation,  into  the  pair  of  large  scalpriform 
teeth  that  projects  from  the  fore  part  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the 
hyrax'  or 'scriptural  coney.  The  genuine  cultivator  of  science 
and  true  representative  of  the  minds  on  which  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  nations  depend,  would  feel  bound  to  illustrate 
any  series  of  observed  varieties  of  a  species  by  a  true  parallel. 
The  hoofed  mammals  which  afford  this  parallel  with  the  diveig- 
ing  series  of  pigeons,  are  the  following ;  — 

Tumbler  Runt  Pouter  Fantail  Racer  Dray-horse  Barb  Galloway 


COLUMBA  LIVIA.  EQUUS  CABALLUS. 

Here  the  differences  in  regard  to  size,  colour,  development  of 
tegumentary  appendages,  number  of  caudal  vertebrae,  length  or 
stuntedness  of  muzzle,  relative  length  of  limb  to  body,  &c.,  are 
closely  analogous  with  the  diversities  which  Mr.  Darwin  has 
dwelt  upon  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work.  And  not  only  are 
the  subjects  of  the  above  diagrams  morphologically  but  physio¬ 
logically  alike ;  •  not  merely  are  the  differences  of  form  and  struc¬ 
ture  similar  and  equivalent,  but  the  powers  of  procreation  are 
the  same.  *  The  hybrids  or  mongrels  from  between  all  the 
*  domestic  breeds  of  pigeons  are  perfectly  fertile  so,  likewise, 
are'  the  hybrids  or  mongrels  from  between  all  the  domestic 
breeds  of  the  horse.  Now,  as  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  hy- 
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brid  between  any  variety  of  the  horse  and  of  the  ass,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  physiological  distinction  would  be,  at  least,  as 
great,  or  more  insuperable,  between  the  horse  and  the  tapir,  or 
the  rhinoceros,  or  the  palseotheriura.  The  infertility,  or  very 
rare  fertility,  of  the  solipedous  mule,  even  when  paired  with  a 
true  horse  or  ass,  and  the  absolute  infertility  of  such  hybrids 
inter  se,  are  facts  so  notorious,  that  the  professorial  advocate  of 

*  natural  selection  ’  was  compelled  to  admit  that  his  alleged 
parallel  broke  down  at  the  physiological  test, — the  most  important 
dement  of  the  comparison. 

It  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Darwin  that  variations,  useful  in  some 
way  to  each  being,  occur  naturally  in  the  course  of  thousands 
of  generations  (p.  80.),  that  such  variations  are  reproduced 
in  the  offspring,  and,  if  in  harmony  with  external  circum¬ 
stances,  may  be  heightened  in  still  further  modified  descendants  of 
the  species.  The  transmission  and  exaggeration  of  a  variety, 
step  by  step,  in  the  generative  series,  essential  to  the  theory 
of  *  natural  selection,’  implies  the  fertility  of  the  individuals 
constituting  the  several  steps  of  the  series  of  transmutation. 
But  numerous  instances,  familiar  to  every  zoologist,  suggest 
an  objection  which  seems  fatal  to  the  theory,  since  they  show 
extreme  peculiarities  of  structure  and  instinct  in  individuals 
that  cannot  transmit  them,  because  they  are  doomed  to  per¬ 
petual  sterility. 

The  most  numerous  and  important  members  of  the  hive, 
which  collect  the  pollen  on  their  peculiarly  expanded  thighs, 
and  the  honey  in  their  jieculiarly  valvular  crop  or  *  honey-bag,’ 
and  which,  in  the  construction  of  cells  of  a  shajic  adapted  to 
contain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  honey  with  least  pos¬ 
sible  consumption  of  wax,  have  practically  solved  a  recondite 
mathematical  problem,  are  the  neuters,  or  females  with  abortive 
sexual  organs, — ‘  non-breeding  females  *  of  our  great  physiologist 
Hunter.  From  the  hypothetical  protoplastic  progenitor  of  all 
animal  species,  what  an  enormous  series  of  ‘  slight  modifications  of 

*  structure  and  instinct  ’  must  have  rolled,  snow-ball  like,  along 
the  articulate  line  of  dejxirture,  to  have  accumulated,  according 
to  *  natural  selection,’  in  the  Apis  mellifica,  which  in  the  days 
of  Moses  exercised  as  now  their  structures  and  instincts  in  the 

*  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  !  ’ 

So  also  in  the  family  of  ants,  the  neuters  or  sterile  females 
form,  in  certmn  species,  two,  or  even  three  castes,— soldiers, 
workers,  nurses.  In  Cryptocerus  the  workers  of  one  caste  ‘  carry 

*  a  wonderful  sort  of  shield  on  their  heads ;  ’  in  the  Mexican  genus, 
Myrmecoegstus,  the  workers  of  one  caste  are  fed  by  the 
workers  of  another  caste,  and  have  an  enormously  expanded  ab- 
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domen  where  a  sort  of  honey  is  secreted  and  stored,  which, 
like  domcsUc  cattle,  they  supply  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Darwin,  with  one  of  his  usual  happy  illustrations,  compares 
the  workers  of  the  ‘driver  ant  ’  ^Anommd),  to  a  ‘  set  of  work- 
‘  men  building  a  house,  of  whom  many  were  five  feet  four 
‘  inches  high,  and  many  sixteen  feet  high ;  but  we  must  suppose 
‘  that  the  larger  workmen  had  heads  four  instead  of  three  times 
‘  as  big  as  those  of  the  smaller  men,  and  jaws  nearly  five  times 
*  as  big ;  ’  in  short,  the  most  grotesque  and  extravagant  scene  in 
a  pantomime  is  realised  in  the  industrial  community  of  a  West 
African  ant. 

Yet  all  these  instances  of  exaggerated  peculiarities  of  structure 
and  instinct  are  manifested  in  individuals  which  never  could 
have  transmitted  them. 

No  zoologist,  perhaps,  is  better  acquainted  with  these 
fatal  exceptions  to  his  principle  of  the  organisation  of  species 
by  hereditary  transmission  of  variation-characters,  than  Mr. 
Darwin.  He  could  not,  with  any  pretension  to  free  and  can¬ 
did  discussion,  pass  over  the  chief  instances  which  have  checked 
the  natural  disposition  of  all  zoologists  to  obtain  inductively 
an  intelligible  idea  of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  of  their 
science.  But  the  barrier  at  which  Cuvier  hesitated,  Mr. 
Darwin  rushes  through,  and  thus  he  disposes  of  the  difficulty :  — 

‘  We  have  even  slight  differences  in  the  horns  of  different  breeds 
of  cattle  in  relation  to  an  artificially  imperfect  state  of  the  male  sex  ; 
for  oxen  of  certain  breeds  have  longer  horns  than  in  other  breeds,  in 
comparison  with  the  horns  of  the  bulls  or  cows  of  the  same  breeds. 
Hence  I  can  see  no  real  difficulty  in  any  character  having  become 
correlated  with  the  sterile  condition  of  certain  members  of  insect- 
communities  :  the  difiSculty  lies  in  understanding  how  such  corre¬ 
lated  modifications  of  structure  could  have  been  slowly  accumulated 
by  natural  selection. 

‘  I  have  such  faith  in  the  powers  of  selection,  that  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  breed  of  cattle,  always  yielding  oxen  with  extraordinarily  long 
horns,  could  be  slowly  formed  by  carefully  watching  which  individu^ 
bulls  and  cows,  when  matched,  produce  oxen  with  the  longest  horns ; 
and  yet  no  one  ox  could  ever  have  propagated  its  kind.  Thus  I 
believe  it  has  been  with  social  insects :  a  slight  modification  of  struc¬ 
ture,  or  instinct,  correlated  with  the  sterile  condition  of  certain  mem-  • 
bers  of  the  community,  has  been  advantageous  to  the  community  : 
consequently  the  fertile  males  and  females  of  the  same  community 
flourished,  and  transmitted  to  their  fertile  offspring  a  tendency  to 
produce  sterile  members  having  the  same  modification.’  (P.  238.) 

It  is  a  notorious  and  constant  fact,  that  the  castrate  l>ovine 
has  longer  horns  than ’either  the  perfect  male  or  female.  The 
progressively  elongating  result  in  the  case  of  the  oxen,  about 
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which  our  theorist  does  not  doubt,  has  not  been  proved  ex¬ 
perimentally.  It  is  capable  of  proof  or  disproof.  In  scientific 
questions  of  far  less  import  than  the  origin  of  animal  species, 
involving  our  own,  small  value,  if  any,  is  attached  to  sup¬ 
posititious  cases. 

It  is,  doubtless,  by  no  means  necessary  that  we  should  sow  a 
seed  of  the  very  cauliflower  we  eat  in  order  to  get  more  cauli¬ 
flowers  ;  seed  of  other  individuals  of  the  same  stock  will  suflice. 
So  the  bee-keeper  feels  satisfied  that  the  progeny  of  the  impreg¬ 
nated  young  queen  will  exercise  all  the  wonderful  instincts 
which  result  in  the  production  of  wax  and  honey,  as  efiectively 
as  the  virgin-sisters  of  the  queen-mother,  who  were  destroyed  in 
the  preceding  winter.  And  our  readers  may  well  wonder  what 
all  this  has  to  do  with  the  explanation  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
adaptive  structures  and  instincts  of  neuter  bees,  by  homoeopathic 
doses  of  Lamarckian  transmutation,  accumulating  through  a 
long  series  of  hereditary  transmissions  ?  We  cannot  reply ;  we 
can  only  quote,  with  no  less  amazement,  our  author :  — 

*  This  difficulty,  though  appearing  insuperable,  is  lessened,  or,  as  I 
believe,  disappears,  when  it  is  remembered  that  selection  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  family,  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  and  may  thus  gain 
the  desired  end.  Thus,  a  well-flavoured  vegetable  is  cooked,  and  the 
individual  is  destroyed  ;  but  the  horticulturist  sows  seed  of  the  same 
stock,  and  confidently  expects  to  get  nearly  the  same  variety ;  breeders 
of  cattle  wish  the  flesh  and  fat  to  be  well  marbled  together  ;  the  animal 
has  been  slaughtered,  but  the  breeder  goes  with  confidence  to  the  same 
family.’  (P.237.) 

Now  every  step  in  the  production  of  the  breed  or  family  of 
cattle  may  have  been  observed  and  recorded ;  and  many  of  the 
incidents  of  the  transmutativc  journey  of  the  edible  variety  of 
cabbage  from  the  wild  stock  may  be  similarly  known ;  but  this 
is  just  the  knowledge  that  we  desiderate  in  regard  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  honey-bee  by  the  way  of  ‘  natural  selection ;  ’  and, 
instead  of  satisfying  our  craving  with  the  mature  fruit  of  induc¬ 
tive  research,  Mr.  Darwin  offers  us  the  intellectual  husks  above 
quoted,  endorsed  by  his  firm  belief  in  their  nutritive  sufficiency ! 

To  more  intelligible  propositions  in  support  of  his  hypothesis, 
we  marginally  noted,  as  we  perused  them,  the  difficulties  or 
exceptions  which  rose  in  our  mind.  We  have  still  room  for  a 
few  of  these  illustrations  of  the  groundwork  of  ‘natural 
‘  selection.’ 

‘  From  looking  at  species  as  only  strongly-marked  and  well-defined 
varieties,  I  was  led  to  anticipate  that  the  species  of  the  larger  genera 
in  each  country  would  oftener  present  varieties,  than  the  species  of  the 
smaller  genera.  To  test  the  truth  of  this  anticipation  1  have  arranged 
the  plants  of  twelve  countries,  and  the  coleopterous  insects  of  two 
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districts,  into  two  nearly  equal  masses,  the  species  of  the  larger  genera 
on  one  side,  and  those  of  the  smaller  genera  on  the  other  side,  and  it 
has  invariably  proved  to  be  the  case  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
species  on  the  side  of  the  larger  genera  present  varieties,  than  on  the 
side  of  the  smaller  genera.’  (^F.  o5.) 

The  elephant  is,  however,  a  small  genus,  indeed  one  of  the 
smallest  in  the  sense  of  the  number  of  species  composing  it, 
which  are  indeed  but  two,  the  Elephas  Indicus  and  Elephas 
Africanus  of  Cuvier.  But  the  range  of  variety  in  both  African 
and  Indian  kinds  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Livingstone 
adds  instances  in  the  elephants  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  terms 

*  Dauntelah,’*  Mooknah,’&c., applied  by  the  Indian  and  Singhalese 
entrappers  of  the  wild  probt^idians  to  the  different  varieties 
that  are  captured,  still  more  exemplify  this  tendency  to  vary  in 
individuals  of  a '  small  genus.’  Another  exception  to  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  rule  as  strongly  and  quickly  suggests  itself  in  the  genus 
Pithecus.  Naturalists  seem  unwilling  to  admit  more  species  than 
the  Bornean  Pongo  {Pithecus  fVurmbii,  seu  Satgrusof  Wurmb), 
and  the  smaller  orang  {P.  morio),  since  establish^  by  Owen.  But 
the  varieties  in  regard  to  the  cranial  crests,  to  colour,  to  relative 
length  of  arms,  appears  by  a  memoir  from  the  pen  of  the  latter 
naturalist*,  to  be  both  numerous  and  well  marked.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  species  of  the  antelope  genus  have  not  hitherto 
presented  any  notable  varieties  to  the  observation  of  naturalists; 
and  yet  the  genus,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  these  species,  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  mammalian  class.  There  may  be,  of  course,  a 
difference  in  different  classes  of  organisms  in  this  respect.  Plants 
and  invertebrates  may  better  exemplify  Mr.  Darwin’s  proposi¬ 
tion  than  fishes,  reptiles,  or  quadrupeds.  But  an  hypothesis  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  living  things  can  only  be  sustained  by  laws  and  rules 
of  a  like  generality  of  application. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  argument  for  a  common  origin  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  dovecot  pigeon,  leads  him  to  affirm,  *  all  recent  experi- 

*  ence  shows  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  any  wild  animal  to 

*  breed  freely  under  domestication.’  (P.24.)  But  the  recent  expe¬ 
rience  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London  tells  a  different  story. 
Three  young  individuals,  two  males  and  one  female,  of  those  most 
strange  exotic  quadrupeds,  the  giraffe,  were  transported  from 
their  African  wilderness  to  the  menagerie  in  Regent’s  Park  in 
1836.  No  sooner  had  they  attained  the  proper  age  in  1838 
than  they  bred ;  and  there  1^  been  no  other  interval  in  the  re- 


•  ‘Characters  of  the  skull  of  the  male  Pithecus  morio,  with  remarks 
on  the  varieties  of  Pithecus  satyrus’  by  Professor  Owen.  Zoological 
Transactions,  vol.  iv.  p.  163.  18o6. 
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petition  of  the  act  than  that  which  the  phenomena  of  a  fifteen 
months’  gestation  and  seven  months’  sucsling  necessarily  inter¬ 
pose.  ‘  Nine  fawns  have  been  produced  without  any  casualty.’  * 

A  pair  of  the  largest  and  wildest  of  antelopes  (the  Eland,  A. 
Oreas)  is  transported  from  the  boundless  sunny  plains  of  South 
Africa  to  the  confinement  of  a  park  in  cloudy  and  rainy  Lan¬ 
cashire;  they  breed  freely  there,  and  become  the  parents  of 
elands  now  widely  distributed  over  Great  Britain,  and  promising 
in  another  century  to  be  as  common  in  our  parks  as  fallow 
deer.f  What  conditions  might  seem  more  adverse  to  health  and 
procreative  power  than  such  as  are  exemplified  by  the  contrast 
of  the  den  and  the  i)ond  appropriated  to  the  hippopotamus  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  with  that  noble  river  where  these  most 
uncouth  of  African  wild  beasts  disported  themselves  prior  to 
their  capture  ?  Before  two  years  elapse  after  the  arrival  of  the 
young  male  and  female,  they  produce  a  fine  offspring. 

Such  are  the  signs  of  defective  information  which  contribute, 
almost  at  each  chapter,  to  check  our  confidence  in  the  teachings 
and  advocacy  of  the  hypothesis  of  *  Natural  Selection.’  But, 
as  we  have  before  been  led  to  remark,  most  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
statements  elude,  by  their  vagueness  and  incompleteness,  the  test 
of  Natural  History  facts.  Thus  he  says :  — 

‘  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  our  domestic  dogs  have 
‘  descended  from  several  wild  species.’  It  may  be  so ;  but  what' 
are  the  species  here  referred  to  ?  Are  they  known,  or  named,  or 
can  they  be  defined  ?  If  so,  why  are  they  not  indicated,  so 
that  the  naturalist  might  have  some  means  of  judging  of  the 
degree  of  probability,  or  value  of  the  surmise,  and  of  its  bearing 
on  the  hypothesis  ? 

*  Isolation,  also,’  says  Mr.  Darwin,  ‘  is  an  important  element  in 
‘  the  process  of  natural  selection.’  But  how  can  one  select  if  a 
thing  be  *  isolated  ’  ?  Even  using  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
confined  area,  Mr.  Darw’in  .admits  that  the  conditions  of  life 
‘throughout  such  area,  will  tend  to  modify  all  the  individuals  of 
‘  a  species  in  the  same  manner,  in  relation  to  the  same  conditions.’ 
(P.  104.)  No  evidence,  however,  is  given  of  a  species  having 
ever  been  created  in  that  way ;  but  granting  the  hypothetical 
influence  and  transmutation,  there  is  no  selection  here.  The 
author  adds,  ‘  Although  I  do  not  doubt  that  isolation  is  of  con- 
‘  siderable  importance  in  the  production  of  new  species,  on  the 
‘  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  largeness  of  area  is  of 
‘  more  importance  in  the  production  of  species  capable  of  spread- 
‘  ing  widely.’  (P.  105.) 

*  Ediub.  Review,  January,  1860,  p.  179.  f  Ib.,  pp.  167-9. 
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Now,  on  such  a  question  as  the  origin  of  species,  and  in  an 
express,  formal,  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  expression  of 
a  belief,  where  one  looks  for  a  demonstration,  is  simply  provoking. 
We  are  not  concerned  in  the  author’s  beliefs  or  inclinations  to 
believe.  Belief  is  a  state  of  mind  short  of  actual. knowledge. 
It  is  a  stete  which  may  govern  action,  when  based  upon  a  tacit 
admission  of  the  mind’s  incompetency  to  prove  a  proposition, 
coupled  with  submissive  acceptance  of  an  authoritative  dogma, 
or  worship  of  a  favourite  idol  of  the  mind.  We  readily  concede, 
and  it  needs,  indeed,  no  ghost  to  reveal  the  fact,  that  the 
wider  the  area  in  which  a  species  may  be  produced,  the  more 
widely  it  will  spread.  But  we  fail  to  discern  its  import  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  great  question  at  issue. 

We  have  read  and  studied  with  care  most  of  the  monographs 
conveying  the  results  of  close  investigations  of  particular  groups 
of  animals,  but  have  not  found,  what  Darwin  asserts  to  be 
the  fact,  at  least  as  regards  all  those  investigators  of  particular 
groups  of  animals  and  plants  whose  treatises  he  has  read,  viz., 
that  their  authors  *  are  one  and  all  firmly  convinced  that  each  of 
‘  the  well-marked  forms  or  species  was  at  the  first  independently 
*  created.’  Our  experience  has  been  that  the  monographers 
referred  to  have  rarely  committed  themselves  to  any  conjectural 
hypothesis  whatever,  upon  the  origin  of  the  species  which  they 
have  closely  studied. 

Darwin  appeals  from  the  ‘experienced  naturalists  whose 
‘  minds  are  stocked  with  a  multitude  of  facts  ’  which  he  assumes 
to  have  been  ‘  viewed  from  a  point  of  view  opposite  to  his  own,’ 
to  the  *  few  naturalists  endowed  with  much  flexibility  of  mind,’ 
for  a  favourable  reception  of  his  hypothesis.  We  must  con¬ 
fess  that  the  minds  to  whose  conclusions  we  incline  to 
bow  belong  to  that  truth-loving,  truth-seeking,  truth-imparting 
class,  which  Robert  Brown*,  Bojanusf,  Rudolphi,  Cuvier  J, 
Ehrenberg  §,  Herold||,  Kdllikerf,  and  Siebold,  worthily  exem¬ 
plify.  The  rightly  and  sagaciously  generalising  intellect  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  power  of  endurance  of  continuous  and  laborious 
research,  exemplarily  manifested  in  such  monographs  as  we 
have  quoted  below.  Their  authors  are  the  men  who  trouble 
the  intellectual  world  little  with  their  beliefs,  but  enrich 


*  Prodromus  Florae  Novae  Hollandiae. 
t  Anatome  Testudinis  Europaeoe. 
t  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I’Anatoraic  des  MoUusques. 

S  Die  Infusionsthierchen,  als  vollkommene  Organismen. 
{]  Disquisitiones  de  Animalium  vertebris  carentium,  &c. 
^  Entwickelungsgeschicbte  des  Cephalopoden. 
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it  greatly  with  their  proofs.  If  close  and  long-continued 
research,  sustained  by  the  determination  to  get  accurate  re¬ 
sults,  blunted,  as  Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  imply,  the  far-seeing  dis¬ 
covering  faculty,  then  are  we  driven  to  this  paradox,  viz., 
that  the  elucidation  of  the  higher  problems,  nay  the  highest,  in 
Biology,  is  to  be  sought  for  or  expected  in  the  lucubrations  of 
those  naturalists  whose  minds  are  not  weighted  or  troubled  with 
more  than  a  discursive  and  superficial  knowledge  of  nature. 

Lasting  and  fruitful  conclusions  have,  indeed,  hitherto  been 
based  only  on  the  possession  of  knowledge ;  now  we  are  called 
upon  to  accept  an  hypothesis  on  the  plea  of  want  of  knowledge. 
The  geological  record,  it  is  averred,  is  so  imperfect !  But  what 
human  record  is  not?  Especially  must  the  record  of  past 
organisms  be  much  less  perfect  than  of  present  ones.  We 
freely  admit  it.  But  wh6n  Mr.  Darwin,  in  reference  to  the 
absence  of  the  intermediate  fossil  forms  required  by  his  hypo¬ 
thesis  —  and  only  the  zootomical  zoologist  can  approximatively 
appreciate  their  immense  numbers  —  the  countless  hosts  of 
transitional  links  which,  on  ‘  natural  selection,'  must  certainly 
have  existed  at  one  period  or  another  of  the  world’s  history  — 
when  Mr.  Darwin  exclaims  what  may  be,  or  what  may  not 
be,  the  forms  yet  forthcoming  out  of  the  graveyards  of  strata, 
we  would  reply,  that  our  only  ground  for  prophesying  of  what 
may  come,  is  by  the  analogy  of  what  has  come  to  light.  We 
may  expect,  e.  g.,  a  chambered-shell  from  a  secondary  rock ; 
>but  not  the  evidence  of  a  creature  linking  on  the  cuttle-fish  to 
the  lump-fish. 

Mr.  Darwin  asks,  ‘  How  is  it  that  varieties,  which  I  have 

*  called  incipient  species,  become  ultimately  good  and  distinct 
‘species?’  To  which  we  rejoin  with  the  question: — Do  they 
be<x>me  good  and  distinct  species  ?  Is  there  any  one  instance 
proved  by  observed  facts  of  such  transmutation?  We  have 
searched  the  volume  in  vain  for  such.  When  we  see  the  intervals 
tliat  divide  most  species  from  their  nearest  congeners,  in  the 
recent  and  especially  the  fossil  series,  we  either  doubt  the  fact  of 
progressive  conversion,  or,  as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks  in  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Asa  Gray  *,  one’s  ‘  imagination  must  fill  up  very  wide 

*  blanks.’ 

The  last  ichthyosaurus,  by  V’hich  the  genus  disappears  in 
the  chalk,  is  hardly  distinguishable  specifically  from  the  first  ich¬ 
thyosaurus,  which  abruptly  introduces  that  strange  form  of  sea- 
lizard  in  the  lias.  The  oldest  Pterodactyle  is  as  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  a  one  as  the  latest.  No  contrast  can  be  more  remarkable. 
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nor,  we  believe,  more  instructive,  than  the  abundance  of  evidence 
of  the  various  species  of  ichthyosaurus  throughout  the  marine 
strata  of  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  periods,  and  the  utter  blank 
in  reference  to  any  form  calculated  to  enlighten  os  as  to  whence 
the  ichthyosaurus  came,  or  what  it  graduated  into,  before  or 
after  those  periods.  The  Enaliosauria  of  the  secondary  seas  were 
superseded  by  the  Cetacea  of  the  tertiary  ones. 

Professor  Agassiz  affirms : — 

‘  Between  two  successive  geological  periods,  changes  have  taken 
place  among  plants  and  animals.  But  none  of  those  primordial  forms 
of  life  which  naturalists  call  species,  are  known  to  have  changed  during 
any  of  these  periods.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  species  of  different 
successive  periods  are  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  derive  their 
distinguishing  features  from  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  those 
of  preceding  ages,  but  this  is  a  mere  supposition,  supported  neither  by 
physiological  nor  by  geological  evidence ;  and  the  assumption  that 
animals  and  plants  may  change  in  a  similar  manner  during  one  and 
the  same  period  is  equally  gratuitous.’* 

Cuvier  adduced  the  evidence  of  the  birds  and  beasts  which 
had  been  preserved  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  to  prove  that  no 
change  in  their  specific  characters  had  taken  place  during  the 
thousands  of  years — two,  three,  or  five  —  which  had  elapsed, 
according  to  the  monumental  evidence,  since  the  individuals  of 
those  species  were  the  subjects  of  the  mummifier’s  skill. 

Professor  Agassiz  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  there  are 
animals  of  species  now  living  which  have  been  for  a  much  longer 
period  inhabitants  of  our  globe. 

‘  It  has  been  possible,'  be  writes,  ‘  to  trace  the  formation  and  growth 
of  our  coral  reefs,  especially  in  Florida,  with  sufficient  precision  to 
ascertain  that  it  must  take  about  eight  thousand  years  for  one  of  those 
coral  walls  to  rise  from  its  foundation  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  There  are  around  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Florida  alone, 
four  such  reefs,  concentric  with  one  another,  which  can  be  shown 
to  have  grown  up  one  after  the  other.  This  gives  for  the  beginning 
of  the  first  of  these  reefs  an  age  of  over  thirty  thousand  years  ;  and 
yet  the  corals  by  which  they  were  all  built  up  are  the  same  identical 
species  in  all  of  them.  These  facts,  then,  furnish  as  direct  evidence 
as  we  can  obtain  in  any  branch  of  physical  inquiry,  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  species  of  animals  now  existing,  have  been  in  existence 
over  thirty  thousand  years,  and  have  not  undergone  the  slightest  change 
during  the  whole  of  that  period.’  f 

To  this,  of  course,  the  transmutationists  reply  that  a  still 


*  Contributions  to  Natural  History:  Essay  on  Classification, 
p.  51. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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longer  period  of  time  might  do  what  thirty  thousand  years  have 
not  done. 

Professor  Baden  Powell,  for  example,  affirms ; — ‘  Though  each 

*  species  may  have  possessed  its  peculiarities  unchanged  for  a 

*  lapse  of  time,  the  fact  that  when  long  periods  are  considered,  aH 

*  those  of  our  earlier  period  are  replaced  by  new  ones  at  a  later 

*  period,  proves  that  species  change  in  the  end,  provide<l  a  suffi- 

*  ciently  long  time  is  granted.’  But  here  lies  the  fallacy  :  it 
merely  proves  that  species  are  changed,  it  gives  us  no  evidence 
as  to  the  mode  of  change ;  transmutation,  gradual  or  abrupt,  is  iu 
this  case  mere  assumption.  We  have  no  objection  on  any  score 
to  the  change ;  we  have  the  greatest  desire  to  know  how  it  is 
brought  about.  Owen  has  long  stated  his  belief  that  some  pre¬ 
ordained  law  or  secondary  cause  is  operative  in  bringing  about 
the  change ;  but  our  knowledge  of  such  law,  if  such  exists,  can 
only  be  acquired  on  the  prescribed  terms.  We,  therefore,  re¬ 
gard  the  painstaking  and  minute  comparisons  by  Cuvier  of  the 
osteological  and  every  other  character  that  could  be  tested  in 
the  mummified  ibis,  cat,  or  crocodile,  with  those  of  the  species 
living  in  his  time ;  and  the  equally  philosophical  investigations  of 
the  polypes  operating  at  an  interval  of  30,000  years  in  the 
building  up  of  coral  reefs,  by  the  profound  palaeontologist  of  Neu- 
chatel,  as  of  far  higher  value  in  reference  to  the  inductive  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question  of  the  origin  of  species  than  the 
speculations  of  Demaillet,  BufFon,  Lamarck,  *  Vestiges,*  Baden 
Powell,  or  Darwin. 

The  essential  element  in  the  complex  idea  of  species,  as  it  has 
been  variously  framed  and  defined  by  naturalists,  viz.,  the  blood- 
relationship  between  all  the  individuals  of  such  species,  is  an¬ 
nihilated  on  the  hypothesis  of  *  natural  selection.’  According  to 
this  view  a  genus,  a  family,  an  order,  a  class,  a  sub-kingdom, — 
the  individuals  severally  representing  these  grades  of  differ¬ 
ence  or  relationship,  —  now  differ  from  individ^uals  of  the  same 
species  only  in  degree :  the  species,  like  every  other  group,  is  a 
mere  creature  of  the  brain ;  it  is  no  longer  from  nature.  With 
the  present  evidence  from  form,  structure,  and  procreative  pheno¬ 
mena,  of  the  truth  of  the  opposite  proposition,  that  *  classifica- 
‘  tion  is  the  task  of  science,  but  species  the  work  of  nature,’  we 
believe  that  this  aphorism  will  endure  ;  we  are  certain  that  it  hiis 
not  yet  been  refuted ;  and  we  repeat  in  the  words  of  Linnaeus, 
‘  Clatsis  et  Ordo  est  sapientiae.  Species  naturae  opus.’ 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  La  Suisse  dans  la  Question  de  Savoie.  Lausanne : 
1860. 

2.  Mtmoire  sur  les  Rapports  entre  la  Suisse  et  la  Savoie  neu- 
tralisee.  Berne:  1859. 

events  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  in 
Northern  and  Central  Italy  are  of  a  nature  to  produce  not 
only  varied,  but  conflicting,  impressions  on  the  minds  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  If  the  opinion  we  form  of  them  rested  entirely  on 
their  present  and  apparent  results,  there  is  much  to  rejoice  at, 
and  little  to  regret,  in  the  consequences  of  a  war  which  was 
begun  and  terminated  without  our  participation  and  without 
our  approvaL  Wc  have  seen  with  general  satisfaction  that 
Austria  has  relinquished  her  hold  on  a  province  in  which  her 
authority  rested  entirely  on  military  force,  in  constant  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  feelings  of  her  subjects.  No  one  in  this  country, 
any  more  than  in  Italy,  can  regret  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
collateral  branches  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  and  its 
own  reversionary  interests  in  Central  Italy,  have  lapsed  by  the 
desertion  and  evasion  of  those  Princes  whose  whole  art  of 
government  seemed  to  consist  in  absolute  dependence  on  their 
northern  ally,  and  wh<J  justly  perished  in  her  defeat.  With 
still  greater  pleasure  we  have  viewed  the  liberation  of  the 
JEmilian  provinces  from  the  bondage  of  sacerdotal  despotism ; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Romagna  to  that 
civil  independence  which  no  people  in  Europe  is  better  able  to 
exercise  and  to  enjoy.  But  above  all  these  local  triumphs  we 
hail  with  the  highest  gratification  the  moderation,  the  conduct, 
and  the  union  shown  hy  the  Italians  themselves  during  a  pro¬ 
tracted  period  of  uncertainty,  which  might  at  any  moment  have 
degenerated  into  anarchy.  Rulers  such  as  Farini  and  Ricasoli 
have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of  guiding  the  destinies  of  a 
liberated  people ;  and  the  people  of  Central  Italy  have  shown 
that  they  are  willing,  obedient,  and  loyal  subjects  to  goyern- 
ments  which  deserve  their  confidence.  The  principle  proclaimed 
throughout  this  momentous  crisis  by  the  British  Government — 
that  all  the  Italians  require  is  to  be  left  to  settle  their  own 
affairs — has  been  ennnently  successful,  wherever  it  has  been 
fairly  applied ;  and  the  people  of  Italy  have  not  only  refuted 
the  predictions  of  their  enemies,  but  surpassed  the  hopes  of  their 
friends.  Thus  far  the  outward  aspect  of  affairs  is  extremely 
satisfactory  and  promising ;  nor  has  Italy  anything  left  to  desire 
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but  that  she  may  be  able  to  pursue  the  course  she  has  herself 
adopted. 

If  this  were  the  end,  and  if  this  end  were  certainly  attainable, 
we  should  content  ourselves  with  repeating  the  hope  which  has 
been  expressed  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  this  country, 
that  the  affairs  of  Italy  may  speedily  settle  down  on  this  basis, 
and  that  the  pacification  of  the  Peninsula  may  be  completed 
under  the  aegis  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel.  But  upon  a  closer  inspection  it  must  be  confessed 
that  these  promising  results  have  not  reached  that  point  of 
maturity  at  which  we  can  rely  with  entire  confidence  on  their 
ultimate  success;  they  have  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of 
international  law,  by  the  recognition  of  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe;  they  have  been  frequently  thwarted,  and  are  still 
affected,  by  that  foreign  interference  which  continues  to  make 
itself  felt  in  Italian  affairs;  and  there  is  an  under-current 
of  policy,  occult  in  its  designs  and  variable  in  its  direction, 
which  has  more  than  once  threatened  to  bring  about  results 
widely  remote  from  the  plain  and  practical  objects  of  Italian 
policy. 

It  is  not  our  intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  offer  any 
remarks  upon  the  purely  Italian  questions  which  have  not  yet 
received  a  final  determination.  We  are  content  to  leave  them, 
as  we  hope  they  will  be  left  by  the  great  Powers  of  Eurojie, 
to  the  decision  of  those  who  are  directly  concerned ;  and  pro¬ 
vided  due  freedom  and  independence  be  conceded  to  the  Italians, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  precise  mode  in  which  these  questions 
may  be  settled  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Our  object  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  confine 
these  observations  to  a  subject  of  less  moment  to  the  Italians 
than  many  of  those  which  now  engross  that  people ;  but  of 
far  more  direct  importance  to  the  public  law  of  Europe,  to 
the  Great  Powers  by  which  that  public  law  is  established  and 
maintained,  and  more  especially  to  Switzerland,  whose  neu¬ 
trality  and  independence  those  Great  Powers  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  protect  We  propose,  in  short,  briefly  to  discuss 
the  effect  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  on  the  Helvetic 
Confederation ;  and  to  show,  partly  from  the  history  of  the  past 
and  partly  from  the  existing  engagements  of  Europe,  that  this 
question,  though  small  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
importance.  The  afiairs  of  Italy  may,  from  the  semi-isolated 
geographical  position  of  the  country,  be  settled  in  one  way  or 
in  another  without  any  sensible  effect  on  the  public  interests  of 
other  nations;  but  when  we  cross  the  Alps  and  enter  upon 
those  disputed  territories  which  have  been  for  ages  the  subject 
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of  international  compacts,  because  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
wedges  which  support  the  whole  international  structure,  we 
cannot  avoid  dealing  with  principles  of  universal  application. 
On  this  ground  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  by  France,  more  especially  with  reference 
to  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  is  the  most 
serious  attempt  yet  made  to  wrest  the  fundamental  Treaties  of 
Europe  from  their  true  intention,  and  to  substitute  the  political 
convenience  of  two  Powers  to  the  general  interests  and  en¬ 
gagements  of  all.  Cracow  indeed  was  a  disastrous  precedent, 
and  we  did  not  fail  to  point  out  its  evil  consequences  in  these 
pages :  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  principle  involved 
in  that  transaction  was  comp^irable  in  importance  to  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  Switzerland  and  the  independence  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 

In  spite  of  the  repeated  and  positive  declarations  of  the 
French  Government  that  no  treaty  existed  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  previous  to  the  war,  and  in 
spite  of  the  no  less  emphatic  disclaimer  of  M.  de  Cavour  on 
the  part  of  his  Royal  Master  of  any  intention  *  to  cede  or 
*  exchange*  any  portion  of  his  ancestral  dominions  to  France*, 
it  is  now  acknowledged  that  these  assurances  did  not  convey  the 
exact  truth  but  rather  the  reverse  of  it.  On  the  side  of  France 
we  may  venture  to  assume,  from  her  own  more  recent  avowals, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  considerable  addition  to  the  territories  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  she  had  stipulated  for  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice ;  on  the  side  of  the  King  it  is  evident  that  M. 
de  Cavour  had  not  scrupled  to  purchase  the  support  of  France 
at  this  price.  We  believe  that  the  understanding  which  com¬ 
menced  during  M.  de  Cavour’s  visit  to  Plombieres  in  the  autumn 
of  1858  was  reduced  to  a  more  precise  form  in  January,  1859, 
when  General  Niel  visited  Turin  under  pretence  of  inspecting 
the  fortifications  of  Alexandria.  General  Niel  was  the  agent 
employed  by  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
more  secret  part  of  this  negotiation.  It  was  not  communicated 
at  the  time  either  to  Count  Walewski,  the  French  Minister  of 


*  M.  de  Cavour’s  official  declaration  of  the  3rd  of  March  was  in 
the  following  words :  *  Le  gouvernement  de  S.  M.  ne  consentirait 
‘jamais,  mume  en  vue  de  plus  grands  avantages,  h  ceder  ou  echanger 
‘  aucune  des  parties  du  territoire  qui  forme  depuis  tant  de  si^cles 
‘I’appanage  glorieuse  de  la  Maison  de  Savoie.’  On  the  20th  of 
March  the  Savoyard  delegates  were  admitted  to  tender  their  al¬ 
legiance  at  the  Tuileries,andon  the  24th  March  the  Treaty  of  Cession 
was  signed  at  Turin.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  trans¬ 
action,  we  regret  to  say,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  several 
inconsistencies  equally  flagrant  and  equally  dishonourable. 
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Foreign  Affairs,  or  to  Count  Villamarina,  the  Piedmontese 
Envoy  in  Paris.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  it  was  in  fact 
made  known  to  no  one  in  France,  except  M.  Pi6tri,  a  confi¬ 
dential  Corsican  adherent  of  the  Emi)eror,  then  Prefet  de 
Police.  The  marriage  of  Prince  Napoleon  to  the  Princess 
Clotilde  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the  negotiations;  the  secret 
object  and  stipulation  was  that  Savoy  and  Nice  should  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  France  when  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Ve- 
netia  were  annexed,  by  the  military  assistance  of  France,  to 
Piedmont  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  war  at  Yillafranca 
left  one  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  comi>act  unfulfilled  ;  and 
hence  several  apparent  differences  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 
between  the  contracting  parties  as  to  the  extent  of  their  engage¬ 
ments  and  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  Indeed  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  at  certain  times  in  the  interval  of  six 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  war  the  scheme  was  tem¬ 
porarily  abandoned;  and  that  the  solemn  assurance  to  that. effect 
which  was  given  by  Count  Walewski  to  the  British  Ambassador 
on  the  8th  July  was  not  at  that  moment  without  foundation. 
But  subsequent  events  have  unhappily  revived  the  dormant 
intention ;  and  though  the  execution  of  it  was  postponed,  it 
was  because  the  conditions  of  the  original  agreement  had  been 
altered  by  the  force  of  events.  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  compact  no  positive  proof  can  be 
produced.  We  admit  it;  and  this  passage  of  history  still  rests 
upon  something  short  of  demonstration.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  best  of  all  proofs,  the  exact  con¬ 
formity  of  the  course  of  events  to  this  supposition  and  belief, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  explained  by  any  other.  If  our  in¬ 
formation  be  correct,  M.  de  Cavour  took  the  precaution,  before 
he  embarked  in  this  adventurous  course  of  policy,  to  obtain  the 
sign-manual  of  the  Emperor  to  the  engagements  subsisting 
with  the  Court  of  Turin.  This  direct  |)ersonal  engagement 
was  given  at  a  time  when  Louis  Napoleon  had  still  on  his  lips 
assurances  of  peace,  and  some  weeks  before  be  induced  Lord 
Cowley  to  proceed  to  Vienna  on  a  mission  of  peace. 

The  party  which  has  now  governed  the  Sardinian  monarchy 
for  ten  years,  has  uniformly  adopted  the  cause  of  Italy  as  its 
chief  policy,  and  the  Italian  advisers  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
several  of  whom  were  not  even  Piedmontese,  felt  no  disincli¬ 
nation  to  get  rid  of  Savoy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Savoyard 
Deputies  formed  a  compact  minority  in  the  Chambers,  whose 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  was  frequently  in¬ 
convenient.  Savoy,  as  we  took  occasion  to  remark  twelve 
ihonths  ago,  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  war  with  Austria, 
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knowing  that  her  beet  blood  would  again  be  shed  in  a  cause 
not  her  own,  and  foreseeing  that  the  province  itself  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  handed  over  to  France  after  the  war,  as  the  price  of 
Italian  conquests.  We  have  therefore  to  deal  with  a  state  of 
things  which  has  never  occurred  before.  In  former  times,  the 
authority  of  treaties  was  loudly  invoked  by  the  Crown  of 
Sardinia  to  preserve,  or  to  recover,  its  ancient  possessions.  But 
the  Crown  of  Sardinia  is  now  (in  spite  of  M.  de  Cavour’s  pa¬ 
thetic  language)  not  only  a  party  to  the  bargain,  but  the  party 
most  eager  to  secure  by  this  bargain,  a  wider  realm  and  a  more 
united  power  in  Italy.  The  Court  of  Turin  is  happy  to  think 
that  by  the  sacri6ce  of  a  few  rough  mountaineers,  it  may  hope 
to  purchase  the  consent  of  France  to  further  annexations.  The 
Savoyards  become  the  citizens  of  a  State  infinitely  more  jKjwerful, 
and  more  nearly  allied  in  blood  and  language  to  themselves,  and 
the  loss  of  their  constitutional  rights  does  not  seem  to  cost  them 
a  pang.  The  tie  which  has  connected  them  with  Italy  has  never 
b^n  anything  but  a  source  of  hardshii)s  and  sacrifices  to  them. 
As  between  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
w’e  confess  that  we  think  the  importance  of  the  surrender  of 
Savoy  has  been  somewhat  overrated.  It  may  be  a  blot  in  the 
escutcheon  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  to  abandon  the  cradle  of  its 
race ;  it  certainly  is  another  step  towards  the  establishment  of 
French  ascendancy  in  Northern  Italy,  to  bring  France  to  the 
Mont  Cenis ;  and  it  deprives  the  Piedmontese  army  of  its  back¬ 
bone,  the  noble  brigade  of  Savoy.  But  the  King  of  Sardinia 
was  making  a  bargain ;  he  hoped  to  obtain  considerable  terri¬ 
torial  acquisitions  in  Italy ;  he  has  obtained  more  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  though  less  in  others,  than  France  had  allowed  him  to 
ho])e  fur ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  he  appears 
to  have  consented  to  exchange  a  ]K)or  and  mountainous  district 
for  a  rich  and  populous  one.  It  is  possible,  that  like  the  dog 
in  the  fable,  he  is  bent  on  sacrificing  a  reality  for  a  shadow,  or 
at  least  an  undoubted  right  for  a  more  precarious  tenure :  but 
had  the  transaction  been  fairly  and  openly  avowed,  we  know 
not  who  would  have  either  the  power  or  the  right  to  prevent 
such  an  arrangement  between  two  contiguous  States,  as  long  as 
it  concerned  their  men  interest  only.  The  position  recently  as¬ 
sumed  by  Sardinia,  in  strict  alliance  with,  and  dependence  on, 
France,  has,  of  course,  effectually  destroyed  the  principle  of 
making  her  a  barrier  against  French  aggression  in  Italy.  The 
radical  objection  which  we  entertained  against  the  war  and  the 
alliance  of  last  year,  was  its  obvious  tendency  to  convert  the 
Sardinian  monarchy  into  a  dependency  of  France,  an  evil  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  the  cession  of  a  province.  The 
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Italian  campaign  and  the  intervention  of  French  armies  in  Italy 
was  the  fertile  germ  of  all  that  may  yet  arise  out  of  it,  not  to 
Italy  alone,  but  to  Europe. 

But  if  this  cession  was  legitimate,  why  this  secrecy,  this  mys¬ 
tery,  these  denials,  these  equivocations  ?  The  answer  brings  us 
to  the  root  of  the  question,  namely,  the  interest  which  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  through  Switzerland,  the  rest  of  Europe,  have  in  the 
matter.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was, 
and  is,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  essential  conditions  established 
in  1815  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  for  the  protection  of 
each  of  the  limitrophic  States.  Nobody  can  doubt,  who  will 
examine  a  map,  that  the  maintenance  of  Savoy  in  the  hands  of 
a  minor  Power,  and  the  strict  observance  of  those  conditions 
of  neutrality  which  were  extended  by  several  treaties  and  by 
the  most  solemn  engagements  to  the  northern  districts  of  Savoy, 
are  essential  conditions  of  the  neutrality  and  inviolability  of 
the  Swiss  territory.  To  make  these  propositions  perfectly 
distinct  and  intelligible,  is  the  sole  object  we  have  now  in 
view. 

These  questions  are  not  new :  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
identically  the  same  questions  which  have  arisen,  and  been 
determined  by  force  of  arms  or  by  diplomatic  engagements,  from 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  to  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  For  the 
last  three  centuries  France  has  been  continually  pressing  upon 
Savoy  for  the  acquisition  of  these  provinces.  She  has  re¬ 
peatedly  had  the  whole  country,  and  something  more,  in  her 
possession;  and  when  the  Emperor  of  the  French  talks  of 
‘claiming  back’  these  portions  of  territory,  he  means  that  his 
demands  are  the  same  which  have  been  urged,  but  ur^ed  without 
permanent  success,  by  Francis  I.,  by  Henry  III.,  by  Henry 
IV.,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  the  French  Republic  of  1792. 

A  great  sculptor,  himself  a  Piedmontese  subject,  but  who 
does  honour  to  this  country  by  residing  in  it,  has  represented, 
in  his  master-piece  at  Turin,  the  Duke  Emmanuel  Philibert 
sheathing  his  sword  after  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  the 
peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis ;  for  in  both  those  important  events 
the  ruler  of  Savoy  had  shown  the  same  spirit  and  skill  which  he 
afterwards  devoted  to  the  peaceful  government  of  his  own  sub¬ 
jects.  But  when  Emmanuel  Philibert  returned  to  his  do¬ 
minions  in  1559,  they  had  suffered  by  a  prolonged  foreign 
occupation  of  nearly  half  a  century ;  and  although  he  married 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  a  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  the  French  still 
retained  Turin,  Chivasso,  Chieri,  and  Asti,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  birth  of  an  heir  in  1562,  that  even  these  places  were  re¬ 
stored  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  Great  was  the  outcry  throughout 
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France  in  those  days  at  the  evacuation  of  the  fastnesses  which 
were  the  keys  of  Northern  Italy,  and  Brantome,  who  relates 
the  transaction,  adds  in  terms  not  inapplicable  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  '  De  grands  4  grands  il  n’y  a  que  la  main,  mais 

*  non  pas  de  grands  a  i)etits ;  c’est  aux  grands  de  faire  les  parts, 

‘  c’est  aux  petits  de  se  contenter  de  celles  que  veut  bien  lui  as- 

*  signer  le  plus  fort,  et  celui-ci  n’est  tenu  de  se  regler  que  par 

*  son  droit  de  convenance.’  On  this  principle,  at  the  very  time 
that  Turin  was  evacuated,  Pignerol  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  France;  and  the  Marquisate  of  Saluces,  wfiich  opened  the 
whole  country  to  the  French  armies,  was  formally  annexed  to 
that  kingdom.  The  first  care  of  Emmanuel  Philibert  was  to 
fortify  Nice,  where  his  youth  had  been  spent,  and  where  he 
had  ever  found  the  most  faithful  and  generous  loyalty  to  his 
person :  his  second  step  was  to  conclude  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  to  establish  that  identity  of  interest 
between  them  and  Savoy,  which  has  ever  been  the  pledge  of 
their  common  safety.  By  his  treaty  with  Berne,  signed  at 
Lausanne  on  the  30th  October,  1564,  he  ceded  to  Switzerland 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lake  Leman,  including  the  district  which 
now  forms  the  flourishing  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  he  resumed 
possession  of  the  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lake,  the 
Chabluis,  and  also  the  Pays  de  Gex,  which  had  been  mortgaged 
to  Berne  during  the  war.  It  was  by  this  treaty,  relied  on  in 
the  protest  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation  at  the  present  time, 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  engaged  not  to  cede  at  any  future  period 
the  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lake  to  any  other  Power. 
Berne,  on  her  part,  entered  into  a  reciprocal  engagement  not  to 
surrender  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  any  Power  but  that  from  which 
she  had  obtained  it. 

The  text  of  the  Treaty  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
published  collections,  but  the  town  of  Morges  possessed  a  copy 
in  the  original  German,  and  a  French  certified  translation  exists 
in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris,  in  a  folio  volume, 
entitled  ‘  Traites  et  alliances  entre  les  Rois  de  France  et  les 

*  Suisses.'  (No.  6654,  H.  G.)  From  this  repository  it  was  ex¬ 
tracted  and  published  in  1805,  by  Henri  Monod,  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs  (vol.  ii.  p.  169.).  The  relevancy  of  this  Treaty  (which 
is  now  disputed  by  the  French  Government)  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  1797,  it  was  made  the  ground  of  the  armed  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  French  Directory  in  Switzerland.  M.  Thiers 
expressly  says  in  his  History  of  the  Revolution  (vol.  ix.  p.  392.), 

*  Ce  traite  avait  ete  plusieurs  fois  invoque  et  execute  par  la 

*  France^  as  one  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  The  14th 
article  of  the  Treaty  is  in  the  following  words ; — ‘  En  quator- 
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‘  zi^me  est  arrele  que  nulle  des  ditea  parties  fera  cession  ou 

*  transport  des  villes,  forteresses,  terres,  a  elle  pr^sentement 

*  attribuees  a  aucun  prince,  seigneur,  ville  et  pays  ni  commu- 

*  nautes  quelconques,  soit  a  titre  d’achat,  permutation,  ou  en 

*  autre  sorte  et  nianiere,  et  ce  afin  que  d’un  cote  et  d’autre  ils 
*soient  et  demeurent  decliarges  (Tincotmuodite  de  voisinaqe  etranger 
‘  et  moleste'  This  engagement  was  solemnly  ratified  by  Duke 
Emmanuel  Philibert,  ‘ en  parole  tT equite  et  honneur  de  Prince* 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  promising  and  assuring  to  keep 
this  Treaty  witft  all  its  contents,  firm  and  inviolable,  and  not 
to  allow  anything  to  be  done  against  it  for  ever.  It  was  con¬ 
firmed  and  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Turin  in  1816;  • 
yet  this  is  the  engagement  which  has  now  been  shamelessly  vio¬ 
lated  by  one  of  the  principal  parties  to  it,  and  its  very  existence 
is  contested  by  the  Power  which  guaranteed  it ! 

The  part  Uiken  by  Charles  Emmanuel,  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  wars  of  the  League,  again 
placed  him  in  hostilities  with  his  Calvinistic  neighbours,  and 
the  country  between  the  Fier  and  the  Arve,  which  is  the  most 
essential  |K)rtion  of  the  territory  neutralised  in  1815,  became 
the  scene  of  war.  Henry  IV.  of  France  nobly  defended 
Geneva,  and  when  peace  was  re-established  by  the  peace  of 
Vervins  in  1598,  and  by  that  of  Lyons  in  1601,  the  Marquisate 
of  Saluces  (which  had  been  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Pope)  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  but  the  whole 
country  of  Bresse,  the  cibtdel  of  Bourg,  the  Pays  de  Gex,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Rhone  from  Geneva  to  St.  Genix,  were  ceded 
and  annexed  to  France,  which  holds  the  greater  part  of  those 
districts  by  that  title  to  this  day.  It  was  at  about  the  same 
time  that  the  last  armed  attempt  of  the  Savoyards  on  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Geneva,  by  nocturnal  escalade,  was  ignominiously 
defeated,  by  an  act  of  heroism  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
discomfited  Cuddle  Headrigg  in  his  assault  on  the  nether  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  tower  of  Tillietudlem ;  and  the  peace  signed  at 
the  village  of  St.  Julien  on  the  21st  July,  1603,  has  since  con¬ 
tinued  to  regulate  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  little  State  of 
Geneva  with  the  Dukes  of  Savoy. 

AVe  pass  over  in  silence  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  romantic  career  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  who  found  him¬ 
self,  after  the  manner  of  his  House,  alternately  tossed  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  in  the  incessant  conflicts  of  Austria,  Spain,  and 
France.  But  an  incident  occurred  early  in  the  last  century 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  principles  which  have 
long  been  recognised  on  this  question.  In  the  course  of  the 
War  of  Succession,  Victor  Amadeus,  the  reigning  Duke  of 
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Savoy,  allied  himself  to  Austria,  and  Louis  XIV.,  exasperated 
at  the  desertion  of  his  cause  by  Prince  so  nearly  connected 
with  his  own  grandsons,  proceeded  to  the  last  extremities  against 
the  dominions,  the  troops,  and  even  the  person  of  his  enemy. 
Marshal  Vendome  was  ordered  to  occupy  Savoy,  the  Piedmontese 
forces  were  surrounded  and  disarmed  by  the  French  army  at 
Mantua,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  Duke  himself  at 
Turin.  Placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  peril,  Victor  Amadeus 
threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  his  neighbours  and  natural 
allies  the  Swiss  Cantons,  who  had  the  same  interest  as  himself 
in  preventing  the  northern  passes  of  the  Alps  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  France.  A  negotiation  for  this 
purpose  was  opened,  in  1703,  by  Count  de  Melarede,  the  Pied¬ 
montese  envoy  at  Berne ;  it  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
vigour  and  ability;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the 
Swiss  to  concur  with  Savoy  in  establishing  a  neutral  and  in¬ 
violable  boundary  to  the  aggressions  of  France.  The  Cantons 
inclined  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  neutralisation.  The  Deputies 
of  Berne  and  Zurich  declared  to  the  Duke  de  la  Feuillade,  the 
French  commander  in  Savoy,  and  to  M.  de  Puisieux,  the 
ambassador  of  Louis  at  Soleure,  that — 

‘  After  their  glorious  ancestors  had  won  by  force  of  arms  the 
freedom  of  their  country,  tliey  established,  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
councils  and  the  light  of  their  foresight,  maxims  to  preserve  that 
precious  gift  to  their  latest  posterity.  Amongst  these  maxims,  the 
most  fundamental  consists  in  the  determination  to  have  different 
sovereigns  for  their  neighbours,  and  never  to  permit  the  country 
adjacent  to  their  own  territory,  which  is  its  barrier,  to  fall  under  the 
yoke  of  a  single  Power.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  provision  has 
been  made  in  all  the  treaties  concluded  with  kings  and  princes,  by 
formal  reserves,  empowering  the  Cantons  to  give  succour  to  such 
countries,  w'ithout  violating  their  public  obligations.  These  maxims 
we  hold  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  not  to  be  set  aside  without 
failing  in  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  country,  to  our  own  honour,  and 
to  posterity.  As,  therefore,  they  look  upon  Savoy  as  a  barrier,  and 
as  provision  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  with  King 
Francis  I.  of  glorious  memory,  for  the  maintenance  of  it,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  Cantons  do  now  take  up  the  engagements  of  their 
forefathers.’ 

These  remonstrances  having  produced  no  immediate  effect, 
the  Cantons  were  incited  to  further  resistance  by  the  eloquence 
and  energy  of  M61arede,  the  Piedmontese  minister.* 


*  The  whole  correspondence  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of 
Lamberty’s  ‘Memoires  pour  servir  h  I’Histoire  du  XVIII  Siecle’ 

p.  162. 
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*  I  shall  not  repeat  to  you/  said  he,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Cantons 
of  the  3rd  December,  1703,  *  the  reasons  which  ought  to  induce  you 
to  take  due  measures  to  prevent  France  from  surrounding  you  on  • 
every  side.  You  perceive  more  clearly  than  I  can  tell  you  that  your 
safety  depends  on  it  altogether.  The  designs  of  that  Power  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  manifest.  She  has  just  thrown  aside  the  mask  and  shown 
you  of  how  little  account  to  her  are  your  remonstrances  and  your 
claims.  She  has  advanced  her  troops  into  the  district  of  Chablais,  of 
Genevois,  and  a  part  of  Faucigny,  as  it  were  to  brave  your  own 
deputies  who  are  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  powerful 
reasons  were  urged  which  lead  the  Helvetic  League  to  desire  that  its 
frontiers  may  be  spared,  and  that  Savoy  be  preserved  in  complete 
neutrality  ;  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  remonstrances  of  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  Body,  far  from  producing  the  results  anticipated  from  them, 
have  only  accelerated  the  invasion  of  Savoy,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  surrounded  before  you  have  time  to  be  aware  of  it.  But  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  this  powerful  League  unanimously  agree 
that  the  preservation  of  Savoy  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
its  own  frontiers,  and  repeat  this  principle,  not  once,  but  twice,  suc¬ 
cessively  to  the  ambassador  of  France,  in  terms  of  increasing  vigour; 
and  I  have  admired  the  agreement  of  the  laudable  Cantons  in  resolu¬ 
tions  so  worthy  of  the  valour  and  constancy  of  Switzerland.’ 

This  language,  so  fit  for  that  emergency,  and  so  appropriate 
to  the  present  time,  produced  its  effect  The  Swiss  declared 
that  nothing  daunted  by  the  threats  of  the  King  of  France, 
they  should  instantly  join  their  forces  to  those  of  Siavoy,  if  they 
had  not  a  positive  assurance  that  at  the  general  peace  the  Duchy 
should  not  be  annexed  to  France.  On  the  23rd  May,  1704, 
M.  de  Puisieux  gave  them  that  assurance  in  the  King’s  name ; 
and  thus  the  long-cherislied  design  for  the  retention  of  the 
province  was  once  more  defeated. 

At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  the  Court  of  Savoy  renewed  the 
proposal  to  entrust  the  defence  of  its  provinces  beyond  the  Alps 
to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the 
country  from  the  encroachments  of  France;  but  all  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  obtained  by  the  eighth  article  of  that  Treaty,  was  the 
right  to  rebuild  his  dismantled  fortresses. 

These  incidents  and  negotiations  show,  we  think,  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  when  and  where  the  idea  of  neutralizing  a 
portion  of  the  dominions  of  Savoy,  partly  for  the  defence  of 
that  country,  and  partly  for  the  protection  of  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland,  took  its  origin ;  and  this  principle  was,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  formally  incorporated  in  the  public  law  of  Europe 
by  the  Treaties  of  1815.  To  complete  this  rapid  historical 
survey,  it  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  seizure  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  by  General  Montesquiou  in  1792,  without  a  previous 
declaration  of  war,  was  one  of  the  first  outrages  and  aggressions 
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of  the  French  Republic.  These  territories  were  summarily 
converted  into  three  Departments,—  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  of 
Leman,  and  that  of  the  Maritime  Alps ;  to  which  in  due  course 
of  time  were  added  the  Departments  of  the  Stura,  the  Dora, 
and  the  Po. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  Europe  had  to  deal, 
first  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  subsequently  at  Vienna,  and  finally 
at  the  second  Peace  of  Paris,  in  ^Wember,  1815. 

The  first  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  on  the  30th  of  May,  1814, 
made  a  partition  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  Charabery  and 
Annecy  still  formed  part  of  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc 
under  a  Royal  ordinance  of  the  time.  Montm6lian  and  the 
rest  of  the  Duchy  were  restored  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
subject  to  some  minute  concessions  of  territory  on  the  side  of 
Geneva.  But  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  this  narrative 
at  which  we  can  borrow  the  language  of  the  official  pamphlets 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  these  observations :  — 

‘  One  of  tlie  first  objects  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  1814,  was  to  secure 
to  Switzerland  a  strong  natural  frontier,  capable  of  defence  even 
against  superior  forces,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  neutral  land  in  the 
midst  of  conflicting  armies  ;  a  natural  fortress  covering  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  France,  Germany,  and  Italy;  an  asylum  for  the  van¬ 
quished  of  every  party  ;  and  a  country  devoted  to  peace,  to  industry, 
and  to  the  culture  of  the  sciences  and  of  letters.  An  intention  was 
at  one  moment  entertained  at  the  first  congress  of  Paris,  of  extending 
its  frontiers  so  as  to  include  the  whole  valley  of  the  Lucerne,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  by  the  annexation  of  the  districts  of  Chablais, 
Faucigny,  and  Gex.  This  design,  however,  was  combated  by  the 
Sardinian  ministers,  and  coldly  received  by  the  Swiss  themselves. 
The  chief  promoters  of  it  were  to  be  found  in  the  former  French 
department  of  the  Lucerne,  comprising  these  very  districts,  and  they 
appealed  to  Count  Bubna,  then  governor  of  Savoy,  in  the  following 
terms  :  “  Every  time  that  a  war  breaks  out  between  France  and 
“  Austria,  our  country  becomes  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  In  the  last 
“  century,  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Spaniards  occupied. 
“  Savoy  for  thirty-seven  years ;  in  the  preceding  century  for  fifty 
“years;  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  sixty  years.  How  is  it  pos- 
“  sible  then,  that  we  should  not  desire  a  happier  fate  and  a  more 
“  peaceful  existence,  especially  if  we  are  to  be  cut  ofl"  from  Geneva, 
“our  natural  market?  It  has,  therefore,  long  been  our  desire  to 
“  form  a  canton  of  Switzerland.  We  expressed  that  desire  at  the 
“congress  of  Westphalia.  We  renewed  it  in  1713;  and  if  King 
“  Victor  Amadeus  II.  had  consented,  France  and  Austria  would  then 
“  have  sanctioned  the  arrangement.  We  revived  it  at  the  congress 
“  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  but  King  Charles  Emmanuel  demanded 
“  in  exchange  a  larger  share  of  the  Milanese.  We  are  still,  therefore, 
“  contending  for  the  same  principle,  which  would  raise  an  impassable 
“  barrier  between  France  and  Italy.”  ’ 
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These  remonstrances  were  defeated  by  the  address  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  and  the  partition  of  the  Duchy  was  temporarily 
adopted.  Subsequently  the  question  was  revived  at  Vienna, 
and  an  expedient  was  devised  by  the  Swiss  Envoy,  M.  Pictet 
de  Rochemont,  and  the  Sardinian  Plenipotentiary,  M.  de  St 
Marsan. 

‘  The  valley  of  the  Rhone  had  acquired,  since  the  passage  of  the 
St  Bernard  by  Buonaparte  and  the  construction  of  the  Simplon  road, 
a  high  military  importance.  Three  interests  were  involved  in  it: 
that  of  Europe,  that  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  that  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  Europe  sought  to  close  an  important  military  pas> 
sage:  the  court  of  Turin  to  pnUect  an  exposed  province.  And  the 
importance  of  the  territory  between  Geneva  and  the  Valais  to  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland,  required  no  demonstration. 

‘  These  considerations  gave  rise,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  plan  for 
incorporating  this  portion  of  Savoy  in  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 
It  was  obvious  that  in  the  event  of  war  Sardinia  could  not  defend 
the  left  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  hence  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  confide  to  Switzerland  the  defence  of  the  Chablais  and  the  Fau- 
cigny,  which  gave  to  Switzerland  itself  a  line  of  defence  extending 
from  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  to  the  Rhone,  along  the  chain  of  the 
Vuache  mountains  and  the  stream  of  Usses,  not  exceeding  twenty 
leagues  in  length  and  extremely  favourable  to  defensive  warfare.’ 

■  This  arrangement  enabled  Switzerland  to  provide  effectually 
for  the  defence  of  the  Canton  of  the  Valais,  by  occupying  the 
defile  of  Meillerie  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Valley  of  Cliamouni,  and  the  approaches  to  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  —  e|K)t8  already  familiar  to  a  very  large  number  of 
our  English  readers,  for  they  are  the  most  picturesque  and  fre¬ 
quented  portions  of  the  Alpis  of  Savoy.  The  territory  in 
question  is  that  which  lies  between  the  left  or  southern  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  highest  peaks  of  the  range  of 
^lont  Blanc  visible  from  the  lake.  As  this  region  separates  the 
frontier  of  the  Valais  from  the  little  territory  of  Geneva,  the 
possession  of  it  by  any  military  Power  would  afford  the  greatest 
facility  for  taking  in  flank  both  these  Cantons :  it  therefore 
commands  the  approach  to  the  Simplon  road ;  and  by  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  it  might  place  a 
flotilla  upon  those  inland  waters  capable  of  commanding  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.*  The  neutralisation  of  the 
Chablais  and  the  Faucigny  and  the  eventual  occupation  of  these 
districts  by  Switzerland  in  case  of  war  avoids  all  these  perils. 

*  By  the  Treaty  of  1564  the  frontier  between  the  Cantons  and 
the  Duchy  of  Savoy  passed  down  the  middle  of  the  Lake.  If  this 
be  so  now,  the  cession  would  give  nearly  half  the  Lake  to  France  ! 
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The  eastern  frontier  of  this  region  is  covered  by  the  Valais ; 
the  southern  by  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  There  are  but  three 
p^ses  in  the  whole  chain  extending  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
Bauges,  which  are  the  Alps  above  Montmeliant.  One  of  these 
passes  is  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  a  severe  pass  accessible  for  only 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year;  another  is  the  track  from 
Ugine  or  Megeve,  passable  for  mules,  and  accessible  for  artillery 
on  the  side  of  Savoy,  but  not  on  the  side  of  France.  The  third 
is  a  pass  crossing  the  Bauges  to  Lech^raine  by  the  Chatelard. 
From  the  termination  of  the  Bauges  the  river  Cheran  flows 
to  join  the  Fier  and  the  Rhone,  and  this  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  line  of  defence  of  the  neutralised  districts  which  Nature 
herself  has  not  rendered  impregnable.  Here  then  is  a  natural 
fortress  which  covers  the  south-western  cantons  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  commands  and  closes  two  of  the  great 
military  roads  in  the  Alps,  and  presents  a  neutral  barrier  to  the 
aggression  of  any  Power. 

M.  Thouvenel  has  asserted  in  one  of  his  recent  despatches, 
with  astonishing  recklessness  of  statement,  that  the  Peace 
of  1815  left  these  passes  in  the  hands  of  Savoy  to  be  kept 
open  agiiinst  France.  The  exact  reverse  is  the  fact,  because 
in  the  event  of  war  they  were  not  left  in  the  hands  of  Savoy 
but  of  Switzerland.  In  neutralising  these  districts  they 
were  just  as  much  a  bulwark  and  a  barrier  for  the  defence  of 
France  as  for  the  defence  of  the  adjacent  States;  the  very 
essence  of  the  contract  is  that  they  should  be  equally  re¬ 
spected  on  both  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  incorporation 
in  the  French  Empire  of  these  districts  and  their  important 
strategical  position  makes  a  breach  in  the  whole  system  on  which 
the  defence  of  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  has  been  placed  by 
the  military  Staff  of  the  Confederation — the  head  of  which 
happens  to  be  General  Dufour,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
faithful  friends  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  The  return 
which  his  Majesty  has  made  for  the  lesson  he  received  at  the 
Federal  Camp  of  Thun  is  not  a  generous  one,  and  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  forgotten  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  once  a 
Swiss  citizen,  protected  by  the  independence  of  his  adopted 
country. 

These  are  the  military  and  political  considerations  which  in¬ 
duced  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  adopt  the  following  article  in 
its  final  Act  (XCII.) : — 

‘  The  provinces  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny,  and  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  Savoy  to  the  north  of  Ugine,  belonging  to  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  shall  form  a  part  of  the  neutrality  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  as  it  is  recognised  and  guaranteed  by  the  Powers.  Whenever, 
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therefore,  the  neighbouring  Powers  to  Switzerland  are  in  a  state  of 
open  or  impending  hostilitj,  the  troops  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sardinia  which  may  be  in  those  provinces  shall  retire,  and  may  for 
that  purpose  pass  through  the  Valais  if  necessary.  No  other  troops 
of  any  other  Power  shall  have  the  privilege  of  passing  through  or 
remaining  in  the  said  territories  and  provinces,  excepting  those 
which  the  Swiss  Confederation  shall  think  proper  to  place  there.’ 

It  deserves  remark,  that  at  the  time  this  article  was  signed 
the  Kingdom  of  France  was  still  in  possession  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy,  which  it  lost  hy  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  of  the  20th  November,  1815.  By  this  second 
Treaty,  signed  after  the  Hundred  Days,  it  was  determined  that 
‘  from  the  frontier  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  to  the  Mediter- 
*ranean,  the  line  of  demarcation  should  be  that,  which,  in  1790, 
‘separated  France  from  Savoy  and  the  country  of  Nice.’ 
(Art.  I.  sect.  4.)  By  the  3rd  article  of  the  same  Treaty, 
which  is  still  in  force, 

‘  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  is  extended  to  the  territory  situated 
on  the  north  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  Ugine,  including  that  town, 
to  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Annecy,  by  Faverge  to  Lecheraine,  and 
thence  from  the  Lake  of  Bourget  to  the  Rhone,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  was  extended  to  the  provinces  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny  by  the 
ninety-second  article  of  the  final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.’ 

The  memoir  of  the  Swiss  Government  on  the  question  puts 
us  in  possession  of  some  topographical  details  which  are  necessary 
to  complete  our  view  of  the  case.  The  whole  population  of 
the  three  neutralised  districts  of  Savoy,  the  Chablais,  the  Fau¬ 
cigny,  and  the  Genevois,  is  270,000;  their  united  area,  227 
square  leagues.  The  Maurienne,  the  Tarentaise,  and  Upper 
Savoy,  have  245,000  souls  and  285  square  leagues.  The  neu¬ 
tralised  region  contains,  therefore,  rather  more  than  half  the 
population  and  rather  less  than  half  the  surface  of  the  country. 
The  frontier  of  the  neutralised  district  is  contiguous  for  34 
leagues  to  Switzerland,  for  28  leagues  to  the  other  dominions 
of  the  Sardinian  crown,  for  only  16  leagues  to  the  French  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  streams  and  rivers  of  the  northern  portion,  such 
as  the  Dranse  and  the  Arve,  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  the 
Rhone,  near  Geneva ;  and  the  habits  of  the  population  follow 
the  course  of  the  rivers.  Thus  all  the  fertile  region  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Dranse  and  the  Arve,  with  a  ]K>pulation  of  160,000 
souls,  belongs  topographically  to  the  valley  of  the  Leman,  and 
has  its  true  capital  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  The  free  navigation 
of  the  lake  places  them  in  constant  and  easy  communication 
with  the  adjoining  Swiss  cantons.  Ten  thousand  Savoyards  of 
this  province  actually  find  employment  in  Geneva,  and  are  con- 
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nected  with  Switzerland  by  the  closest  domestic  and  commercial 
ties.  The  portion  of  the  country  beyond  the  Arve  connects 
itself  more  naturally  with  Annecy  and  Chamb^ry.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  pretended  reluctance  of  the 
Emperor  to  *  dismember  ’  Savoy,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
is  actually  *  dismembering  ’  the  dominions  of  the  Sardinian 
crown.  France  has  been  dismembering  Savoy  for  two  or 
three  centuries:  she  has  taken  La  Bresse,  she  has  taken  the 
Pays  de  Gex,  in  1814  she  would  have  taken  Chambery,  and 
the  only  reason  for  declining  to  take  a  part  now,  is  the  firm 
resolution  to  take,  if  possible,  the  whole.  It  is  well  argued  by 
tbe  Swiss  Government  in  their  note  of  the  19th  March,  that  if 
the  question  of  ‘slopes’  is  to  have  any  weight,  ‘the  geographical 
‘  position  itself  of  ^voy  commands  a  partition,  inasmuch  as  the 
‘  southern  provinces  of  that  duchy  have  their  natural  slope 
‘  towards  France,  and  those  of  the  north  just  as  naturally 
*  towards  Switzerland.’ 

It  may  fairly  be  admitted,  that  the  line  previously  described, 
which  was  established  after  the  fii’st  Peace  of  Paris,  is  prefer-^ 
able,  for  the  purpose  of  the  defence  of  Swiss  neutrality,  to  the 
line  established  after  the  second  Peace  of  Paris.  The  former 
line  rests,  as  we  have  shown,  on  an  admirable  natural  position ; 
the  latter  is  too  extended  for  the  resources  of  the  Confederation, 
and  is  of  inferior  natural  strength.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Swiss  would  be  well  satisfied  to  obtain  what  is  essential,  and  to 
relinquish  what  is  superfluous ;  and  on  the  principle  that  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
sound  policy  to  recognise  what  has  been  done,  on  condition  of 
securing  to  Switzerland  that  which  is  essential  to  her  own  ex¬ 
istence,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  very  important  principle  in 
Europe. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  in  this  place,  the  very  full, 
solemn,  and  repeated  guarantee  of  all  the  Powers,  which  was  given 
in  1814,  and  again  in  1815,  to  the  neutrality  and  inviolability 
of  the  territory  of  Switzerland,  including  these  adjacent  por¬ 
tions  of  Savoy.  They  are  referred  to  in  both  the  Treaties  we 
have  just  cited,  and  they  were  not  only  made  the  subject  of 
these  general  stipulations,  but  of  a  separate  Act  of  the  highest 
authority,  having  direct  reference  to  the  territories  now  under 
our  consideration.  The  signature  of  that  Act  was  deferred 
until  the  20th  November,  1815,  (the  same  date  as  the  definitive 
Treaty  of  Paris)  precisely  because  it  was  supposed  that  the 
events  of  the  war,  or  the  course  of  negotiation  ‘  might  cause 
*  some  modification  in  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  or  in  her 
‘  relations  to  the  territory  which  is  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
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*  Swiss  neutrality'  The  principal  clauses  of  the  Declaration  of 
Neutrality  were  as  follows: — 

‘These  changes  being  now' determined  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
signed  this  day,  the  Powers  which  signed  the  declaration  of  Vienna 
of  the  20th  March,  do  now  acknowledge  in  a  formal  and  authentic 
manner  by  this  act,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and 
guarantee  to  her  the  inviolability  of  her  territory,  as  now  fixed. 

‘  The  Powers  equally  acknowledge  the  neutrality  of  the  parts  of 
Savoy  designated  in  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  on  the 
20tli  March,  and  in  the  Peace  of  Paris  of  this  date,  as  forming  part 
of  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
belonged  to  her. 

*  The  Powers  further  declare  by  this  Act  that  the  neutrality  and 
inviolability  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  her  independence  of  all 
foreign  influence,  are  in  conformity  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
policy  of  the  whole  of  Europe.’* 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state,  that  this  was  the  most 
important  guarantee  ever  given  by  this  country  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made,  with  the  sole  exception  of  our  ancient  treaties 
with  Portugal.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  contains  no  other 
similar  obligation,  except  that  with  reference  to  the  Saxon 
districts  ceded  to  Prussia ;  and  for  obvious  reasons  this  country 
has  always  refused  to  bind  itself  to  the  irrevocable  maintenance 
of  territorial  arrangements.  To  these  engagements,  Belgium, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  have,  however,  in  later  years,  been  added: 
but  in  1815,  the  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  Switzerland  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Savoy  was  the  one  great  obligation  of  the 
kind  which  all  the  Powers  assumed.  None,  certainly,  of  the 
stipulations  of  that  time  were  more  absolutely  irreproachable. 
It  was  intended  solely  to  interpose  a  perfectly  pacihe  barrier 
_  between  contiguous  military  States ;  to  preserve  those  rights 
of  the  Swiss  people  which  had  made  their  country  a  glorious 
abode  of  liberty  in  the  heart  of  Europe;  and  to  protect 
France  from  any  aggression  on  that  side,  as  well  as  to  protect 
the  adjacent  countries  and  states  from  aggression  by  France. 
The  whole  measure  was  perfectly  clear  and  right  —  consistent 
at  once  with  the  true  interests  of  the  people  and  the  true  policy 
of  the  neighbouring  Courts.  Therefore  it  was,  that  the  un¬ 
qualified  assent  and  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  was  given  to  this  Declaration,  and  that  it  has 
retained  till  now  the  force  and  authority  of  a  paramount  and 
sacred  law  among  nations. 

If  the  annexation  of  Savoy  in  its  entirety  to  the  Empire  of 

*  See  Treaties  of  Guarantee  laid  before  Parliament  in  1859,  p.  45. 
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France  be  consummated,  it  is  certain  and  obvious  that  this  declar¬ 
ation  and  agreement  will  have  been  set  at  nought  But  even 
if  we  were  disiMsed  to  concede  to  the  King  of  Sanlinia  the 
right  of  bartering  away  his  subjects,  with  or  without  their  con¬ 
sent  he  unquestionably  has  no  right  to  set  at  nought  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  this  territory  was  restored  to  him  — 
conditions  of  essential  importance  to  the  security  of  a  third 
pai'ty,  namely,  Switzerland  —  conditions  which  are  expressly 
recognised  by  his  own  Treaties  with  Switzerland — and  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  principle  solemnly  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  unanimous  will  of  Europe.  We  hold,  therefore, 
that  in  assenting  to  this  transfer,  which  has  been  made  in  open 
defiance  of  the  most  positive  assurances — without  and  against 
the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  S;ivoy  and  Nice,  without  and 
against  the  consent  of  tlie  other  Powers  of  Europe — the  Court 
of  Turin  has  committed  a  flagrant  violation  of  public  law ;  and 
this  reproach  attaches  even  more  strongly  to  the  Sardinian 
Government  than  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  because 
France  does  not  lie  under  quite  tlie  same  obligations  as  Sjvrdinia 
in  this  matter  both  to  Switzerland  and  to  Europe,  inasmuch 
.as  all  the  general  provisions  above  referred  to  were  formally 
acceded  to  by  the  Crown  of  Sardinia,  and  were  fifrther 
confirmed  by  special  treaties  between  tliat  Crown  and  the 
Helvetic  Confederation.  The  validity  of  these  arrangements  has 
also  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  France.  It  is  established 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  Protest  of  the  Federal  Government, 
ll'.at  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  had  lulled  their  apprehensions 
by  assuring  the  Swiss  agent  in  Paris  that  the  cession  of  Savoy 
to  France  was  not  on  the  tapis,  but  that  in  such  a  contingency 
Chablais  and  Faucigny  should  be  ceded  to  Switzerland.  These 
assurances  were  repeated  orally  by  the  French  Charge 
d' Affaires  in  Berne;  and  in  a  des[)atch  communicated  to  the 
British  Government,  M.  Thouvenel  not  only  promised  to 
resi)cct  the  rights  of  Switzerland,  but  gave  it  as  the  desire  of 
France  that  these  contiguous  districts  should  be  added  to  the 
Confederation.  On  the  8th  February  M.  de  Cavour  repeated 
to  the  Swiss  agent  at  Turin  that  ‘  Sardinia  is  not  disposed  to 
‘  sell,  cede,  or  exchange  Savoy  to  France;’  but  Sir  J.  Hudson 
reported  that  the  Swiss  agent  ‘  did  not  fail  to  remark  that  a 
‘certain  pressure  is  exercised  by  France  upon  Sardinia  with 
‘  regard  to  that  cession.’  Did  Sardinia  really  resist  that  pres¬ 
sure  ?  Did  she  appeal  to  this  country  to  assist  her  in  repelling 
an  unjust  demand?  Did  she  even  attempt  to  protect  the  rights 
of  third  parties,  which  she  was  bound  by  treaty  and  by  goo<l 
faith  to  recognise  ?  W e  can  find  no  evidence  whatever  of  this 
VOL.  CXI.  XO.'  CCXXVI.  o  o 
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nature  in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  and  we  think  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
French  and  Sardinian  Cabinets  had  agreed  upon  this  cession, 
for  their  own  political  purposes,  without  reference  to  the  wislies 
of  the  people  of  Savo^,  the  rights  of  Switzerland,  or  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Europe. 

But  can  it  be  contended  that  France  in  assuming  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  these  provinces,  takes  them  with  the  peculiar 
liabilities  attached  to  them,  in  favour  of  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  ?  The  argument  ap|)ear8  to  us  utterly  untenable. 
The  pamphlet  before  us  says : — 

‘  The  treaties  of  1815  included  the  neutralised  portion  of  Savoy,  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  annexation  of  the  country 
to  France.  Neither  the  law  of  France,  which  is  uniformity,  nor  her 
dignity  as  a  great  military  Power,  could'allow  her  to  submit  to  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  nature  [such  as  the  engagement  not  to  place  troops  in 
the  district  in  time  of  war,  but  to  allow  it  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Swiss  Confederation].  We  smile  at  the  idea  of  maintaining  the 
neutrality  of  Savoy,  after  Savoy  is  become  France.  If  then,  in  case 
the  annexation  be  accomplished,  it  is  the  will  of  Europe  to  cause 
treaties  to  be  respected,  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  to  keep  the  passes  of  the  Simplon  closed,  there  seems  to  us 
to  be  no  other  mode  of  effecting  this  object  but  by  uniting  to  Switzer¬ 
land  the  basins  of  the  Dranse  and  the  Arre,  with  the  Saluve,  Sion, 
and  Vuache  mountains,  so  as  to  include  them  within  the  Helvetic 
Confederation.’ 

We  know  not  what  may  be  the  course  these  events  will  have 
taken  when  these  pages  are  before  the  public :  but  if  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  be  really  disposed  to  give  to  Europe  an 
assurance  of  his  respect  for  public  law  and  for  peace — if  he  has 
not  forgotten  his  personal  obligations  to  that  country  which  was 
once  his  asylum,  and  which  is  an  invaluable  barrier  and  ally  to 
France — he  will,  at  least,  enter  into  such  engagements  as  the 
safety  and  neutral  character  of  Switzerland  require.  If  he 
adopt  and  adhere  to  the  opposite  policy,  his  own  declarations 
and  his  own  promises  stamp  that  policy  with  condemnation. 

He  may  think  that  the  interest  of  Europe  in  this  small  terri¬ 
tory  is  not  sufficiently  strong  and  direct  to  justify  measures  of 
hostility,  and  that  the  seizure  may  probably  be  effected  with 
temporary  impunity.  But  that  impunity  will  be  but  temporary. 
A  blow  struck,  however  successfully,  at  a  great  principle  of 
international  law,  equally  beneficial  to  the  whede  family  of 
nations,  is  a  blow  struck  at  the  fundamental  conditions  of  peace. 
The  value  of  these  guarantees  is  not  so  much  that  they  entitle 
foreign  Powers  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  them,  as  that  they 
are  intended  to  avert  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  arms. 
They  are  designed  to  substitute  the  humane  provisions  of  public 
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law  and  mutual  faith,  for  the  brutal  operations  of  military  force. 
Every  aet,  therefore,  which  weakens  the  sanctity  of  these  en¬ 
gagements,  increases  the  melancholy  probability  that  the  fate  of 
territories  and  of  nations  will  again  be  determined,  not  by  law, 
but  by  might.  The  guarantees  which  have  been  subsequently 
given  to  Belgium  and  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  rest  upon  the 
same  principle  and  upon  no  other ;  and  in  exactly  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  which  one  is  weakened  the  others  suffer.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  termination  of  this  affair,  it  is  one  of  evil 
augury  for  the  future.  Europe  has  seen,  with  surprise,  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts  put  forth  to  justify  a  territorial  aggrandise¬ 
ment,  and  the  most  solemn  assurances  dealt  with  as  lightly  as 
these  frivolous  pretexts.  Both  in  money  and  m  territory,  the 
King  of  Sardinia  has  paid  the  price  of  the  assistance  he  asked 
for  and  obtained  from  France.  Well  will  it  be  for  him  if,  even 
now,  the  account  be  closed !  Well  will  it  be  for  Europe,  and 
for  no  other  State  in  Europe  more  than  for  France,  if  this  be  the 
last  of  these  attempts  to  undermine  the  territorial  distribution 
of  the  Continent !  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  There  never  was 
an  age  in  human  history  when  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth 
might  enjoy  greater  prosperity  and  repose,  if  they  will  respect 
the  rights  of  riieir  neighbours  and  cultivate  their  own  resources. 
The  Commercial  Treaty,  to  which  we  have  devoted  the  first 
pages  of  this  Number,  was  conceived  in  that  spirit,  and  it  was 
nobly  and  wisely  done  if  it  was  done  with  sincerity.  But 
between  that  spirit  of  enlightened  improvement  and  the  restless 
designs  of  political  change  and  territorial  aggrandisement, 
backed  by  military  force,  there  is  eternal  hostility ;  and  with 
both  courses  before  him,  we  trust,  that  for  the  happiness  of  his 
country,  the  duration  of  his  own  power,  and  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  it  is  to  the  former  of  these  schemes  of  policy,  and 
not  to  the  latter,  that  the  Ruler  of  France  will  direct  his 
power.  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  the  annexation  of  Savoy  will 
prove  a  warning  and  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten  by  Europe ; 
and  Lord  John  Russell  has  already  expressed  in  Parliament,  with 
great  dignity,  moderation,  and  firmness,  the  effect  it  cannot  fail 
to  produce  on  the  policy  of  Great  Britiun. 
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